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A HUMBLE TRIBUTE TO THE SINDHI 
SOLDIERS OF THE CHURCH. 


(Pror. Tara CHAND D. Gasra M. A.) 


- On this sacred occasion, it would perbaps have, 
been better to write ou some aspects of the life of 
Swami Dayanand or on some doctrine of the Vedic 
subject 
simply because workers in Sind have never 
been given their proper place among their com- 
peers of other provinces. They have hardly, if ever, 
been introduced to the Samajic world outside Sind. ‘This 
gives an impression that Sind is a barren Province. But 
the fact is that it is not so. Mahatma Gandhi, describing 
his first visit to Sind, says that Sind has as fine ma- 
terial as any other part in India. If Sind has given 
workers to other movements—workers that cam be com- s 
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pared favourably with those of other provinces—Nind had 


also given to the Arya Samaj a large number of enthusj-» «+ 


astio and sincere members. 


Amongst the Sindhis that have worked for the Vedio 
Dharma, Pundit Jiwanlal takes the first place. A tall, 
stalwart, fair-looking man, he had a prepossessing person- 
ality. Always taking the first seat amongst his colleagues 
in school, he possessed a sharp intelligence. Inclined to 
spiritual and religious studies he very early came to be 
attached to Sufi-ism and by dint of labour and hard 
exercises soon came to be recognised as the head of one 
of the places of worship of that sect. In this position 
hundreds and thousands of men gave him almost divine 
honours and all the comforts of life be could command 
very easily. Now a change came in his life. A follower 
of his declaring himself ‘““Nish-Kalank-Awtar”, a stir look 
place in the whole province. Punditji began to study 
various religious books; along with the rest he studied the 
Satyarth Prkasha and this brought about his conversion. 
Being sincere, he had no difliculty in sacrificing his 
wealth, his position amongst his friends, and all comforts 
of life. Under utmost privations he became the missionary 


of the Arya Samaj in Sind. His arguments were most te 


trenchant, his humour incisive, his address bold, and 
his speech most attractive. Thousands flocked to hear 
his eloquent speeches and till late in night listened to him 
with rapt attention. Besides being an eloqueut speaker 
Pt. Jiwanlalji was aforceful writer of many valuable 
books, both religious and historical. His death was an 
enviable one. It was a befitting end to his devoted life, 
He died offering his evening prayers, just at a time, when | 
with an exhausted body he had gone away from his- 
home on the mission of preaching Vedic ‘Dharma, 
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Pt. Purnanand was another great son of Sind. Sind 
has indeed a right to ba proud of him. Incidents of 
his life are too well known to be recapitulated here. His 
knowledge was vast, his lecturing power great. He was a 
hero of a hundred and one platforms. As‘a debater he holds 
a place of honour among Arya Samajists. There is hardly 
an important place in India which he did not visit in his 
pregrenations. He carried the truth of Vedic light even to 
distant places like Hast Africa etc. Like Pt. Jiwanlal he 
died in harness. Physical rest which he had so well earned 
and which he deserved so much was denied him. 


Another worker whose name is honoured by all the Sindhi 
Aryans is Diwan Gulabsingh B. Shahani of Hyderabad 
Sind. His was asweet soul overflowing with charity. 
There is hardly a useful institution of Hyderabad that has 
not received a share of his charity. All deputations of 
Arya friends from outside Sind hada warm welcome 
at his hands. Many of the Mandirs of Sind are a result 
of his donations. The Hyderabad, the Mirpurkhas, the 
Shahdadpur and the Larkana Mandirs are practically his 
gifts. Mithi Tatta, Shikarpur and several other Samajes 
have received big donations at his hands. 


Dewanji was a practical sosial reformer. In that 
dowry-ridden town of Sind, Hyderabad, he was the 
first who refused to accept even a single pie at the time 
of his only son’s marriage. 


Master Harising of Sukkur may be remembered asa 
man possessing a watrior’s spirit. He was always in front 
whenever an Arya Samaj in Sind was in trouble. Asa 
publisher, he at a considerable sacrifice published several 
parts of Sindhi Satyarth~ Prakash, Sandhya and other 


10D, 
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Dayaram Hemrajof Sehwan is the greatest writer 
of Vedic Dharma, that Sind has produced. To his credit 
stand about a hundred books. Almost all these he dis- 


- tributed free of charge. He also eariy exbibited a spirit 


of self-sacrifice by giving up his permanent post in 
Government service, to serve as Manager of the Desha 
Sudhar School. Unfortunately full benefit of his sacrifice 
could not be taken and the poor man had to go to his 
service and to restart from the lowest rung of the 
ladder. 


Diwan Bulchand Bhojraj of Mirpur Khas, who died so 
young, was a silent and retired man. He was sweet 
beyond description. He had great love for collecting 
cuttings from newspapers and notes from books concern- 
ing the principles and activities of the Samaj. He has 
left a rich treasury of these things. He was a very honest 
man. He never took even a single pie as bribe though 
he had many opportunities. As to his  charitier, 
bis left hand did not know what his right band gave. 


Seth Rewachand Ramrakhiomal Bhagtiani was a 
product of Karachi. He came of a well-to-do family. He 
started the Desha Sudhar School, which was once mana- 
ged by Master Sundersing B. A., B. T., and which if 
properly looked after, should have become a college by 
this time. He also donated to the Arya Samaj Karachi a 
plot for the Mandir. This plot he loved so much 
that he bitterly wept when the Mandir built on it 
was sold. 


- Mr. Devasingh Shamsingh of Larkana was a young 
enthusiastic sincere worker, a true follower of Vedic 
Dharma and an out and-out nationalist. He wag 


- éditor of a newspaper in which he often put matter 
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concerning the Samajic teachings. ‘Thrice he was warn- 
ed to desist from putting in certain articles. He was 
ofteu socially persecuted and he suffered cheerfully. He 
died of plague when he went from his retreat in Khairpur 
to Larkana to look after his house which was very: 
mysteriously plundered’ and which caugbt fire during 
his absence. 


To the credit of Shikarpur stand two names. That 
tall, well-built person, the first English-knowing Pleader 
of the place, an absolutely self-made man, the very personi- 
fication of honesty and simplicity, Mr, Chandmal Khem- 
chand Gnajra, was called by all and sundry the Rishi of 
the place. He had complete control over anger. Abuse 
him and he would simply smile you away. He was 
amongst the founders of the Samaj. He was a friend and 
correspondent of those old workers of the Lahore Arya 
Samaj, who belonged to the group of Sjt. Master Durga 
Prashad. 


Shrimati Dayaldevi, unknown to fame, was a woman 
of spiritual inclinations, with her heart full of love and 
desire to serve. For years she worked the Girl School, 
though desertel and persecuted by some of her earlier 
fame-hunting co-workers. yi 


In this short sketch it is impossible to make mention 
of all who have done their duty by the Samaj and died. 
‘Only a few instances have been picked up at random. 


It is more difficult to deal with the living ones. To 
name all the old wary and cautions workers or to speak 
of all the young enthusiastic go-aheads is impossible, to 
leave out any is ungrateful and ungracious, J, therefore, 
generally Bay that Sind has as good a band of workers a8 | 
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any other Province. Only this band requires to be dealt 
with in an appreciative manner and organised sympathe- 

tically. Once their merit is recognized, once self-con- 
sciousness grows upon them, the Sindhis will move at 
& surprisingly fast speed. 


| CHALLENGE OF PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS 
| AND HINDUISM * 


! (By Dr. TaraknatH Das, Pu. D.) 


THIS is an age of unrest.—The sign of political unrest 
is sọ manifest that it needs no discussion. The sign of 
religious or spiritual unrest is indicated in the efforts of 
modernising religious beliefs to suit modern conditions. The 
rise of various reform movements in various religions, like 
the Theosophical movement, New Thought, Bahaisman 
ete., is a Sure sigu that modern Spiritual life demands some 
thing new. Can the living religions of today give anything 
to satisfy the spiritual unrest of the world,in such a way 
that it will.embraca man and his life entirely. This is the 
problem, -Can Hinduism answer the needs of modern con- 
ditions ? 


| If we believe in evolution of society and thus accept the 
i modern sociological theory of self-regeneration of man and 
society, we must look for the dynamic forces in every living 
> religion of the past, factors of rejuvenation, meeting new 
i conditions of life and society. Hinduism is a living religion 
and it is the creed of.several hundred millions of people, say 


Se 


z Paper presented at the World Brotherhood Diuner 
Conferenve held under the auspices of the Woman’s Branch | 
Alliance of Unity Church of Brooklyn, New York, Friday 
May 2, 1924, 
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about six hundred millions including the people who call them- 
selves Buddhists. Buddhism is nothing but a sect of Hindu- 
ism. Hinduism is the oldest of all religions. Living as long 
as it was a vital factor in the spiritual life of mankind, not 
only of those who claim to be Hindus but of'men of other 
religious creeds, it has influenced all the later religions, not 
through forceful conversions but through its philosophy. 


Like all other religions, Hinduism has in the past faced 
the crisis of conservatism and priestcraft and had its va- 
rious reformations. Today Hinduism isin the process of 
self-reformation and this is evident in various movements 
such as the Brahma Samaj and the Arya Samaj, Rama 
Krishna Mission, Hindu Maha Sabha and other bodies. 
working for the removal of untouchability among the lowest 
castes of India. 


The world is marching ‘on at least in the intellectual 
perception of the unity of humanity and: a larger ex- 
pression of life in its entirety. Does Hinduism meet the 
conditions of the present challenge ? My contention is that 
with the spirit of Hinduism we do meet the challenge of the 
modern problems of spiritual life, if we seek to understand 
the spirit of Hinduism which is universal. l 


The Hindu religion is known in Sanskrit as i Sanatan 
Dharma ”’ or the religion which is-eternal and’ universal’ 
n in spirit. This being the scope of Hinduism, it does 
not dogmatise that this is the only way of salvation, 
but rather it emphasises that ‘‘ As every river has its source 
in the same common source of all water and as these rivers 
flow through various lands and emerge into a common ~ 
reservoir of waters such as oceans, seas and lakes, so all re- 
ligions have the’same origin and end. itis the inquiry of ; 
the human mind that seeks. divinity— man seeking, to merge z 
himself in God.” ‘ 
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~The universality of the Hindu religion is such that it 
- accepts all great religious teachers as prophets. In the 
Bhagavat Gita it says ‘‘ Whenever unrighteousness prevails 
and righteousness dwindles I incarnate myself from time 
to time to protect - the righteous and to destroy the 
| A unrighteous.” 


Hindus recognise Christ and others as great religious 
teachers aud reverence them as they do Buddha, but they 
cannot. acknowledge that any religion has a monopoly of 
salvation. 


| - Because of the Hindu spirit of universal toleration Jews 
persecuted by the Christians found shelter in India. Chris- 
tianity flourished in Southern India; the fire-worship- 
pers persecuted by ‘the Moslems fled from Persia and 
secured shelter in India.. Never at any time have- the 
Hindus waged war in the name of religion. At various times 
‘religious reforms of great eminence came within the folds 
of Hinduism, because of this spirit of toleration. 


Where the spirit of toleration exists, religion is bound} 
- to be dynamic and not static ; and thus the ancient Hindu 
society and the spirit of Hinduism have not been conservative 
but dynamic and we find that many different schools of Hindu 
philosophy prevailed and Hinduism not only produced Bud- 


| | 
l dhism but absorbed other religions also. 
pi 


The ae spirit of Hinduism led the Hindus to go 
abroad and spread their philosophy all over the world. 
The neo-Platonists who laid the philosophical foundation of 
Christiani: ty were influenced by the Buddhists. The reli- 
gions of China, Japan, and all Eastern Asia were influenced 
by the dynamic spirit of Hinduism.. 

- Hinduism was never stagnant ; ; it is a religion of reali- 


zation of the inner life, not only a preaching religion. Itis 
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absolutely wrong for any one to assert that Hinduism has 
been exclusive in character and never believed in convert- 
ing others to its ideals. It gave rise to caste 
system, not in its hereditary character, but as described in 
the Bhagawat Gita ‘‘I divide the people of the world into 
four distinct classes according to their merits and qualifica- 
tions.” The Greeks who came in contact with the Hindus 
became Hindus and many of the ancestors of the present 
Rajputs were Greeks. The Buriats in Siberia are Buddhists. 
It was the spirit of universality that led Emperor Asoka to 
send 50,000 missionaries all over the world, and the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka engraved several centuries before the birth of 
Christ speak loudly of the spirit of universality and toleration 
of Hinduism. Buddhism is nothing but a reformation|move- 
ment within Hinduism. It was a protest against ceremonial- 
ism, hereditary caste-system and excessive asceticism. ‘It 
attempted to bring the essential ideas of Bramhanism 
into life.”’ 


One of the aspects of the universality of Hinduism is 
the character of its scriptures and its teachers. The Vedas 
are unlike the Koran or the Old and the New Testaments not 
sayings of the prophets. The Vedas are eternal, having no 
beginning and no ending. The root meaning of the word 
Veda is knowledge; and the Hindus realised the univer- 
sality and eternal character of knowledge hidden où mani- 
fested. 


“They who having attained the supreme soul in know- 
ledge were filled -with wisdom, and having found in him. 
union with the soul were in perfect harmony with the inner 
self ; they having realized him in heart were free from all 
selfish desires, and having experienced him in all the activi- 
ties of the world had attained calmness. The Rishis were 
they who haying reached the supreme God from all sides 
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had found abiding peace, had become united with all, and_ 
had entered into the life of the universe.” 


‘¢ Thus the state of realizing our relationship with all, 
of entering into everything through union with God was 
considered in India to be the ultimate end and fulfilment of 
humanity.” 


This attitude of recognition of teachers of spiritual life 
makes the Hindus recognise Gandhi as Mahatma, and 
Tagore aS a sage; andinthe past, a person like Kabir 
who was a common weaver and a Moslem by birth was 
recognised as a religious teacher of the Hindus who cared 
not for narrow walls of creed. 


' The ideal of Hinduism is neither Heaven nor Hell, but 
Mukti—emancipation or freedom through self-realisation. 
It is characterised-as Nirvana which is often misinter- 
preted by scholars as nothingness or extinction. The late Dr. 
Cuthbert Hall of the Union Theological Seminary under- 
stood the spirit of Hinduism. He said: ‘ The general 
tendency of Western thinking is to recognise with more or 
less absolateness the reality of the phenomenal universe with 
the countless distinctions of finite souls and finite objects. * 
* * The immemorial thought of India emphasises the 
reality of the invisible Absolute whilst to some extent 
admitting the distinction of the individual soul and its 
phenomenal environment.” Prof. Noda of Japan describes 
Nirvana ‘“‘as salvation from the misery of the world, as de- 
liverance from suffering, as enlightenment and blessedness.”’ 
Dr. Paul Carus in his Gospel of Buddha says :—‘‘And 
is Niryana non-existence? Not at all. Itis the attain- 
ment of the deathless state of immortality, of pure form, 
of eternal verity, of the immutable enduring, where 
there is neither birth nor death, neither disease nor old age, 
neither affliction nor misery, neither temptation nor sin.” 
Dr. Carus quotes the Buddhist canon: ‘‘When the fire of 
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lust is extinct, that is Nirvana ; when the fires of hatred 
and infatuation are extinct, that is Nirvana; and when 


pride, false belief, and all other passions are extinct, that is 
Nirvana.” 


Hinduism is the religion of compassion. And so 
Buddha said to one of his disciple kings :—‘*That which is“ 
most needed is a loving heart. Regard your people as an 
only son. Do not oppress them; do not destroy them; keepin 
due check every member of your body ; forsake unrighteous 
doctrine and walk in the straight path ; do not exalt yourself 
by trampling upon others. Comfort and befriend the 
suffering.” 


Long before the advent of Jesus Christ ıt was 
Hinduism which gave the world the religion of love, for 
thus it has been said by Buddha: ‘‘ Hatred does not cease 
by hatred; hatred ceases by love—this is an old rule.” 


The theory of creation according to Hinduism has been 
clearly explained in the following passage of one of the 
Upanishads: ‘‘My dear child, some people think that this 
world has come out of nothing, but how can something 
come out of nothing ?” Thus the Hindus long before Moses 
(date of Moses is about 1320 B. ©.) during the period of the 
Upanishads which is at least 2000 B. C. understood the 
theory of evolution. Professor Huxley says :—‘‘ To say 
nothing of Indian sages to whom evolution was a familiar 
notion ages before Paul of Tarsus was born.” And Sir 
Monier Williaras in his ‘‘ Bramhanism and Hinduism ” 
declares : ‘‘ Indeed if I may be allowed the anachronism, 
the Hindus were Spinozalites more than two thousand years 
before the existence of Spinoza; and Darwinians many 
centuries before Darwin, and evolutionists many centuries 
before the doctrine of evolution had been accepted by the 
scientists of our time, and before any word like evolu- 
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lution existed in any language in the world.” (Vide ‘‘India 
And Her People by Swami Abhedanada). 


In this connection it may be said that the Hindus 
were Descartians long before the days of Descarte, because 
of the idea of pluralism existing in one of the important Six 
Schools of Hindu philosophy. India had her school of 
dualism before the days of Berkeley. They were Kantians 
before Kant discovered the term ‘f Ding-an-sich ’’—the 
thing in itself--because the pith of inquiry of the 
Upanishads was what is the nature of the essence of the 
phenomenal world. The Hindus were Hegelians before Hegel 
discussed his ideas of the Absolute, because the philosophy 
of absolute monism of the Vedanta and its interpretation by 
Sankara goes far beyond the conception of Hegel. The 
Hindus had their materialist philosophers of the school of 
Charbak. The six great schools of philosophy of the Hindus 
and the other minor schools prevailed in India, because of 
the spirit of Hinduism in essence was not dogmatism but 
freedom of thought and absolute toleration. 


The ancient sages of India in the Upanishads had such 
problems of modern philosophy as :— 


_ ** When death swallows the whole world, who is the 
deity which shall swallow death ? What part of man exists 
after death ? What becomes of the vital forces when a man 
dies? What is the nature of the soul? Where is the 
foundation and support of this universe? What is the 
essence of being? Whatis there that governs all things 

and yet is separate from everything %” 


One of the cardinal characteristics of Hinduism including 
Buddhism is a form of relationship whichis known as the 
Laws of Karma which the modern philosophers since the 
days of Kant term as laws of causition and succession. 
This simple law is that every work must have its effect and it 


VA 
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is by work that one can counteract the effects of certain work 
and thus salvation cannot be achieved by mere grace. 


“í By oneself the evil is done, by oneself one suffers. 
By oneself evil is left undone, by oneself one is purified. 
Purity aud impurity belong to oneself, no one can purify 
another. You yourself must make an effort. The Buddhas 
are only preachers.” 


These laws of Karma logically lead to the doctrine of 
Reincarnation which is one of the tenets of Hinduism. This 
theory of the laws of Karma and reincarnation lays special 
stress on individuality or personality. 


‘* My action is my poss¢ssion,, my action is my inheri- 
tance, my action is the womb which bears me, my action is 
the race to which I am akin, my action is my refuge. What | 
appears to man to be his body is in truth the action of his 
past state which then assuming a form, realised through bis 
endeavours, has become endowed with tangible existence.” 
(Carus, Paul: Buddhism and its Christian Critics pp 134-135.) 


One’s own personal endeavor and achievements consti- 
tute one’s personality and this personality is preserved by 
death, as we read. 


“ But every deed u man performs 
With body, or with voice, or mind 
‘ Tis this that he can call his own, 
This with him take as he goes hence 
This is what follows after him 
And like a shadow ne’er departs.” 
(Buddhism in Translations page 228.) 


The conception of laws of Karma gives the soundest 
foundation of ethical life fora person feeling his personal 
responsibility. In the writings of Emerson, particularly in 
his essay on Compensation, he reflects on the Hindu ideas of 
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laws of Karma, while he exhibits his full comprehension of 
. the spirit of ‘‘Atman” of the Hindus in his ‘‘Over Soul” and 
i) the ideal of Immortality in the essay entitled ‘‘Immortality.”’ 


Another phase of the universality of Hinduism is the 
method of realization through various paths of Action, De- 
votion and Knowledge—Self-analysis leading ultimately to 
the stage of realisation of ‘‘ So-Aham ” or I am He which 
the Christ characterised as ‘f My Father and Myself are 
One.” It is the stage of at-oneness with God. 


The place of Truth in Hinduism is the highest. It has 
been said ‘‘ Satayameva Jayate ”’—Truth is bound to be vic- 
torious. Thus faith in the ultimate victory of Truth 
makes the Hindu religion a source of true optimism; and 
this optimism is seen in the present day application of the 
doctrine of Sataygraha or ‘' holding fast to truth ” as enun- 
ciated and practised by Mahatma Gandhi and his followers. 


The very conception of ultimate victory is a con- 
sequence of the belief in the Laws of Karma and the 
emphasis put on the conception of righteousness in life. 
Righteous life is the life of the enlightened. This spirit 
of Hinduism is also manifest in the teachings of Zoroaster 
which emphasises the victory of the good over the evil. 
Hinduism never acknowledges the right of monopoly of any 
religion to find the ultimate truth, because truth can be * 
realised by men and women in every part of the world 
irrespective of caste, creed, or color. Hinduism never re- 
cognises that the inner nature of man is such that a man 
is a born sinner because it proclaims the ideals of the ancient ` 
sages who saw the truth of ‘‘ God in Man” and asserts 
« Sivoham Nirbhayoham ”—I am the source of all good and 
beyond fear.” Thus in Hinduism we find the religion of 
fearlessness. This doctrine of fearlessness is based upon 

_ the acceptance of the teachings of immortality of the soul 
E which has been described in the Bhagabat Gita:—— 
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‘t The weapon divideth it (the soul) not, the fire burneth © 
it not, tha water corrupteth it not, the wind drieth it not, 
for it is indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible, and 
can not be dried away ; it is eternal, universal, permanent, 
immovable ; it is invisible, inconceivable and unalterable ; 
therefore knowing itto be thus thou shouldst not grieve 
(at the death of any being).” 


This doctrine of immortality ‘of man in real nature, 
i. e., the divinity of man and his fearlessness makes a pro- 
fessor or seeker after truth dauntless. This spirit makes it 
possible for him or her to defy all forms of social, political 
and religious tyranny of the world and cling tothe truth 
realised. This is the basic philosophy of Satayagraha which 
is revolutionising the modern world. 


Hinduism recognises the unity of the human family. 
We areall part and parcel of the same One whom the people 
call by different names. This doctrine of the unity of 
man in his phenomenal diversity, in its logical conclusion 
leads us to recognise that no man can harm others without 
harming himself and thus leads to the doctrine of Ahimsa. 
The very moment we translate the ideal of organic unity 
of man into practice inthe field of social and political life: 
we see the spiritual significance of the doctrine of ALimsa. 
The doctrine of Satayagraha is the re-assertion of the old 
teachings of true enlightenment, true righteousness, and 
truly organised social life for the good of humanity, 
which was proclaimed by Buddha long before the Christian 
era in the ‘*Buddham Saranam Gachami, Dharamam 
Saranma Gachami; Sangham Saranam Gachami,” — ‘‘ I take 
refuge in Enlightenment, I take refuge in the Righteousness ` 
and I take refuge in the Social Order based on righteousness.” 


‘ According to Hinduism, as also according to Con- 
fucianism, life is not and cannot be divided into separate 
compartments. Thus Hinduism holds that civic obligations 
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of life cannot be divorced from spiritual life. Thus we find 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata that great religious 
teachers like Vasishta, Viswamitra, Vyasa and- others 
even Sri Krishna while discussing religion, always ciscussed 
politics—Raj-dharama or the righteous method of ruling. In 
Plato’s ‘‘Republic” we find the influence of Hindu political 
philosophy and social organization in Greek life. In the spirit 
of Bushido of Japan we find theinfiuence of political doctrines 
| of Buddhist’sages as also of the teachings of Confucius (Vide 
| Chinese Religion Through Hindu Eyes by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar). Most of the western scholars so far have 
paid special attention to the phase of corruption of oriental 
life in the field of government and regarded the corrupted 
formas the ideal. However it is not too much to say that even 
the modern democracies of the world have much to learn 
from the ideals of Government of the Hindus and Chinese, 
because in them ethics have not been divorved from 
politics. 


Hindu political ideals put more stress upon the sacred- 
ness of life than upon that of property. They put as much 
stress upon the performance of duty as we put upon our 
rights. Hinduism puts more emphasis upon fulfilment and 
harmony than on acquisition and discontent. 


The cry of the world today is for life. The submerged 
section of society are demanding changes, to have more life, 
vigorous life, to give expression to the life that is in them. 
The disinherited among the nations are struggling to assert, 
so that there should be freedom and opportunity to avail of 
the racial and national heritage, the heritage of humanity. 
This life never recognizes the existence of death or decay. 


“Everything has sprung from immortal life and is 
vibrating with life ; for life is immense’—Upanishad. 


“ This is the noble heritage from our forefathers 
= waiting to be claimed by us as our own, this ideal of the 
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“Supreme freedom of consciouness. It is not merely intel- 
lectual or emotional, it has an ethical basis, and it must be’ 
translated into action. In the Upanishads, it is said The 
Supreme .Being is all-pervading, therefore he is the innate 
good in all. To be truly united in kaowlege, love and 
service with all beings, and thus realize one’s self in the all- 
pervading Godis the essence of goodness, and this is the 
keynote of the teachings of the Upanishads. Life is im- 
‘mense”—Dr. Tagore, Rabindranath: Sadhana (pages 21-22). 


Thus the realisation of the immensity of one’s own life 
and its fulfillment in the truest sense in the fulfillment of the 
life of others is the message of Hinduism. This meets the 
challenge of modern social political, andthe spiritualiunrest of 
the world of today. It denies sectarianism, communalism, 
and proclaims universal brotherhood of man in the saying of 
Sankara :— o 


‘t Nature is my mother. The Universal Spirit is my 
father. Those who are devoted to the cause of good are 
my friends, and the universe is my home.” 


—_—— —— 


TO THE SUN. 
(By Pror. J. Moneran, B. A., L. T.) 

Three sweetest damsels in their splendour clad, 

In company and hope.thy toils deceive : 
The one in freshness full doth thee receive, 

But lo! Thy wondrous love of Duty stern, 
Thy wedded dame and mate for greater time, 

With whom diffusest life in every clime. 
And hope of joys of Eve’s approach doth learn 
Thy heart, and to her side reclinest thou. 

Thy arduous toil soothed in stately cheer, 
Descendest thou to fresher worlds anear ; 

Our joys, with thine as lord of day art thou. 
Thou com’st with Morn and go’st with Eve full gay, 

And sitt’st with Duty austerest all day. 
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(Rao Sanm K. V. VAzE I. ©. E.) 


CHAPTER YII. 
anı waare TOWN PLANNING. 
@aqaagia RESIDENTIAL PORTION, 
Az AR AlNIACAITANS ALAR AA | 
aaaea aint MAGeHLAG AAT: II 
. In a small village there should be at least four main 


. roads, in an ordinary village eight, and in a large village 
there should be twelve or sixteen main roads. 


auqa SMa agaia A ITT: N 
alsi aati afza: IAA INA | 
amadis aat aan aarfeaar ATAT: N 


4 agaaga UJAN J Avg Zags | 


The village sites should be on the right bank of 
the river and their length should be along the river. All 
villages should have a ditch round them and ramparts with 
towers on the outside. There should be at least four 
gates in the North, East, South and West and there should 
be four drainage channels to drive out the contaminated 
water from the village. 

frat Ga ataq acant gizfaancgq | 
amaga anaa aAA aq i 

There should be gates at each outlet. These should 
be three, five, or seven hands wide and their height 
should be 14 to 2 times the width. These gates should 
have no overlap with each other. i 


aqaa gia agmiÌ acà ang aa: at Faq | 
MJA ÒME RAU: CFA FATE | 
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Siam wat ait frarniere wz AM: | 
aAa Aa ETa aga aa at faararar i 
The village site should be divided into seven, eight, 

or nine equal parts, both in length and breadth. The 
central portion is called itg; those adjoining it 2a; 
those adjoining FT, HIJT and the outside ones are 
called Şara. The aman caste should live in the alte and 
Şa parts and the artisans or labourers and non-fam castes 
should live in the @ura part. The reason of this is 
obvious : the less clean castes should always be outside 
so aS to keep the village clean. The water used by the 
clean castes would flush the parts of the unclean castes 
on its way outside, which would not be the case if they 
lived inside. 

SERS? BETaaA AIAR RANAR | 

wad wagigafata ata Ra a eaa | 

AR at ant aient Aaaa NARA | 

Aar vafa gear: fexaisig omeataifa | 

The houses in the village also should be similarly 
situated, that is, best houses should be in the centre and 
the lower ones outside from the centre to the citcum- 
ference. A good house may be in the lower parts but 
no low house should be situated in the higher parts. 
The best temple in the town also should be situated in 
the higher parts; ifagood temple be situated in the 
low parts or if the temple be lower than the adjoining 
houses, then the men become lowered in their character 
and even women become lowered. 


AEHIAAHÍAR al acaSAy AATHEAT | 
RET waa qleqMArAcaa ase ENTA | 
Whenever anybody therefore wants to raise his 


house higher than the temple in that part, he should raise 
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E the temple first and his house afterwards. Houses and ~ 
: temples of gf? and g7 should therefore be at least on the 
same footing with other houses and if possible the temples 
should be higher. 


musana Ma gsqarzt Arq | 

qaaraaia qfaia | 

guai hana: afta: agate Mary | 

qat aqicqdtaite HateHararary | 

akaalfaaat ANARA JRA | 

Aeenaaifaat eg aa aT | 

qhanzat aiaa adtat faata: ara | 

Faas faat Saraczat gafn: | 

aaaa aan fase arta Karis | i. 


Outside the village site on the south should be the | 
sheds for the cattle (milk animals), on the north should 
be flower gardens, on the east should be horses &c. and 
soldiers and on the west the residences of austere 
persons (men of plain living and high thinking). Inside 
the village site merchants should live in the south and 

- labourers should be close to them. The quarters of 
brick-makers should be in the east or north and near 
them should live barbers and such other artisans engaged 
in various crafts. In the north-west the quarters of 
fishermen should be situated. In the west should be the 
quarters of men engaged in the trade of flesh. The 
quarters of oilmen should be situated in the north. All 
parts of the town should be supplied with water by 
means of cisterns, wells &c. 

miatfenfag? Tanga aut NA | 

ala: EENAA Aart ax FATA, | 

aenrfemfege adai faata: WA | 
isis Aufn gaim amIEg: | fat l 
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aizimaifes waan: Saya: Tat: | 
qag aasman aar MAARJA: | 
qgar fafa gS: Gand: ENSITNTNEAR | 
Raranrafy acmg? ZAQAM A eag | 


A little away from the village on the north or 
north-west should be the houses of Engineers and other 
eaqfa, persons dealing in building materials &c., bricks, 
lime, and other factories. A little away from these 
should be the houses of washermen and such other 
cleaners. At a distance of a mì in the east should 
be the huts of sweepers &c. The women of these 
sweepers should wear ornaments of copper, iron, and lead 
as a distinction mark and should be allowed to enter 
the village early in the morning for the removal of 
sweepings and dirt. Depots for the deposits of refuse 
should be situated at a distance of five hundred #3 in the 
north-east; other similar dirts should also be deposited 
here and the burning-place for corpses should be far 
away from this depot. 

AVISARAHITAANM A AAI MWA | 
2anzfpanis, amaaag, amt, qafa | 
Zarsataurayn geaca Medati | 
AMTSTSAIMATT AAT gaanar | 


aigis, AART, NAE, YAMA and such other things 
which are dirly or injurious to public health should be 
away from water, temples, stores, residences, and 
main roads. The temples of gods, roads, and markets 
should never be considered as vacant ‘and therefore fit 
for the collection of refuse. A place is considered vacant 
or abandoned if one is permitted to throw polluted 
things in it, 
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asgiata iE TA TITTAR | 
aequazaneinnaaifeeata | 
aang It at aA_eaay | 

The king may have his palace built in any part of 
the town except the atg portion. In its front should 
be a large open space as a square. ‘In the part the king 
likes he may have his harem and such other things. 

ARRS WHA ASATAAST: | 
misian acg arr | 

medaaa aicarfe gat gT arfzar | 

qan miners afta: ge NATA | 

şai afrai seat vet Uaia | 

saama aafsd anig | 

eataa frat Bie LETNAR TIZIA Ul NEITA sto & 

In a village the drainage outlet should be in the 
west, east, north or in any direction where the ground is 
falling and the water has a flow. Wells &c. may be 
in any place (or rather everywhere). The residences of 
harlots should be in the south and surrounding them should 
be the quarters of Ng or low people. The houses of mer- 
chants and shopkeepers should be in the east and in 
their midst should be the chief public market. In the 
north should be situated factories and around them 
should be the quarters of men engaged in them. 

aghifadaaata craafuaerafassaia: | 
ANFIA Teagan aaAcHAM: | 
stiafanmataa aag 22a aslasazy | 
axageaqiane Haig aa fafaa | 
aan: aftanaaal amada aaa AAH | 
agamasi ARA | 
dga Mal Ziza gi JAE NA | 

The width of a house should be three, five or 2’ e. an 
yneven number of 4¥ and the length should be two 3g more 
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than the width. The length may be increased to twice 
the width- In this plot houses should te built as already 
detailed in ‘ Building Construction atg Wa.. 

The construction of houses is of four kinds viz 
sas, afta, aaraa and @aaag. The details of designs 
will be given under usag ‘Construction of Palaces’ 
further on; these are bigger than the other variety. 
Sheds also are of four sorts viz SH, WaT, zins and Wa. 
4g% is a long line of rooms like a barrack, WST consists 
of two barracks facing each other, wits is a gnomon t.e. 
two barracks at right angles to each other and %4 
is three barracks in U arranged shape with open space in 
the centre. 

RagcaaH fasqrardaa agga farztq | 
afaqaetacetfa afa aa faa | 
anaa, varia, AJAISI URAH | 
fanfacafad tim afeaatia agafa I g 
ASAR AIAT NANGA URAA | 

RIAR TAKASA fare AAIE | 
aşanaiasagain agaf tl R 
MAUNA es ga as Uad ga | 

mg maa g Aai RAA | 
aià Saat: Aa fafaa aga Na 
aqaes faszia ia aaqgaiecny | 
qaqa dangai asaw AM: | 
yasala facta aid g fad aq | 
qe Aaaa fase faatcqareea | 
maa gansaia GU Ble Aaa | 
EUITIATIAM AT HA: METRAR Il 

The house should be marked with articles that are 
chiefly used in it. Theseshould be the distinguishing 


marks of the various professions. aatqala, aatia 
and agaig should mark the house of a MFR, these 
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should be surrounded by four @feam at the four corners. 
A golden 4%, in the centre, a silver 3@ on the left and 
a copper ®IlW¥*, on the right should mark the house 
of a afaq, in which there should be a steel sword and four 
elephants at the four corners. A basket full of corn of 
gold, copper scales and silver cattle with a couple of 
cows is the mark of ẹsa, with four white cows at the 
corners. An iron point of a plough, a copper 3i@ and 
orab and five animals viz a horse, a bull, an elephant and 
a goat and a sheep of lead should mark the house of a 31g. 
A lock and a key isthe sign ona treasure room, of 
& pleasure-ground a chair, a lamp anda bed should be 
the sign, on a fire place (Kilan &c.) a dropper, a burning 
faggot, and black iron (cast iron) is the mark, anda 
dish, a cover and a pot full of water is the sign ona 
store room, and so forth. 


qigani aa aaa aaa | 
maani alsi afsaag IAA | 
arttRqazraa AARRETTA | 
RAZR fat ada faqaend | 


On the houses of 4148, tga, and such other castes 
the signs used by them as their symbols should be used 
as marks. On wells atat the mark should be a fish, on 
$q it should be a tortoise, on a AZ% it should be a crab, 
on a at fra it should be a serpent and on a bund or a 
bridge it should be a fagat. These marks are to be used 
on the top sill of the front door and also on the village 
map to denote these things, They are further to be 
used on flags floating over the houses. In short a man 
entering a house should know what sort of behaviour he 
should expect from his host and the various caste marks 
on the forehead and body with the peculiarity of the 
dress, name &c, indicate to the host what his guest is 
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expected to be. By these markings there is great facility 
in social intercourse and much misunderstanding and 
offence-taking is avoided. 


agi Barats aeg seagate aga adie faa 
JTJ WSAe sea" aÀ agaat aw asia 

| gute sardigend afroaaag: qda wii RETA- 
€ aftana aisia 


In a town in which all the four classes of people 
live, the king should have his own residence with its face 
towards the east or north. On the north-east of the 
king’s palace should live a13, gzifea and the ministers 
with (sacred) places for fire and water. On the 
eouth-east should be fire-places ( kilns ), stables for ele- 
phants, and the accomodation for stores. 


aa: WX AMEI Wet TA War: PINA RRA: AAA 
qatfguafaaaaq: | gn ga mi viemi<, aa 
qaz, afaa gAn AA wma KAJE ATAN- 
mial aa: at ANTNFAETIAZIIR aaffasasisaar 
QHAGUAAIWAT: KUMAT: ASIA: Fxg zen 
fanfare: | 


Beyond this on the east side should be the afaa 
and the principal artisans &c. dealing in perfumes, 
flowers, corns, and (liquids) juice extracts. In the south- 
east quarters shouldbe situated house of the dealers in pots, 
(money-lending) accounts t. e. banks and shops of various 
products or articles. In the south-west part should be 
situated the store-house and arsenals of arms. Beyond 
these on the south should be the residential portion 
of the citizens, dealers in corn, dealers in manufactured 
articles, and heads of soldiers and police, dealers 
in confectionery, liquors and flesh, the residence of 
harlots and dancing girls, and aga. 
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ganged ate aeni vigda | afaarat 
AIT WATIAIS | Aa: aX Hat, Aa, Fg, aA, ad, wa, 
MATT Ha: Tara qaa feuafaaaa: I 


‘In the south-west part should be situated the stables 
for protection of asses, camels. In the north-west parts 
should be situated the stables providing animals and con- 
veyances. Beyond these on the west should live Xg and 
persons working on wool, thread, bamboo, skins, shields, 
weapons, and clothing. 

sat ofan ait awa IATA | Sat Ga mi wT 

qaaa | aa: at antaa sie ANRA area 

aad Raag: | sat: qalama: qia 
aau | WIS AgI AMAT AATA: | 
In the west of the north portion should be situated 
shops for selling medicines and in the east of the north 
portion should be situated the treasure, and sheds for 
cows and horses. Beyond these on the north should be 
the temples of the god of the town and its king, workers 
in metals and precious stones and alte. On the east 
or north should be situated the burning place and castes 
should rise from the south towards the north. The 
residences of WHS and ASIs should be beyond the ARIA. 


aa RRRA JUITA FIA | 

fatsaaa? aaa aatfeataataqncea U 

Outsiders or out-laws should not be allowed to molest 
the towns or the country. They should be settled into 
camps and made to pay all taxes. i 

againd HATHITEAST a o: Iyaa: 

sigga gfaza, anadai yaar faas alafai 

afen Zuena gagi aagqaarae ganana gia 

qe aAa | amiak saadi fata aada Rua Aig- 

aifedt qfefaca singe RITA | 
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A quadrangular well without water should be dug 
and it should be built up with large stones on all sides and 
bottom. In this a cage of strong and heavy good wood 
should be built with a cellar of three compartments like 
floors with many rooms having paved floors, 
having one door with steps worked by a machine 
presided by a Goddess and under the ground. On this cage 
excluded on all sides, having kachha brick ramparts sur- 
rounded by a ditch in which boats ply, should be built 
the treasure room. 

UFISHIEAA, AIMS, Qaa, WHeaAad, faaaed- 
AVAIL, JAAT: Wage, Rist, AJga, FEIT 
gagga, Wa: HWE aga yfaygequ MJIT, Ya- 
rafen, Aaa faan algeria, aga: Y- 
ToT REA AAMT RIA | 

The prison should have pillars of burnt brick, four 
quadrangles, one gate, many rooms and floors, large bays 
between pillars, market and stores on all sides, long and 
broad paths, partitions on sides, solitary dark rooms, and 
cellars, arsenals, provision for men ol different religions, a 
powerful manager, separate compounds for females and 
males, and well protected sides particularly for outgoers. 


qiazoata Aaa | afata THe Taq | 


Grass, firewood, leaves, should be stored away from 
each other and from the town. Persons living on fire 
(kilns, factories &c.) should live in one place. 

aaqaleaaar: sfaagatisieat: fasatafearfaagiat 
fagran faai aana Gggg aana aAA | 
gayaa faa: AAE ITA: afave ITAJA | 

Between two separate houses and even between 
separate “parts of one house, a lane fasa or fragt wide 
should be lefs. This lane should be provided with a 
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small gate which should be capable of being left open 
for the removal of dirt, and- broken pieces. If the 
neighbours agree they may live as they like provided 
pie they do not cause nuisance. 


THAT MaA avila aaa gga TTT FS | 


4 Spouts from houses may fall on the roads during 
a rains only. If water falls in other seasons ‘the house- 
holder should be fined 12 au. 
a qaan quiz aznfas ats zat SANA | 
| amine gigit aut anA RAR, | 
agaaa Aaa Ag quat ATTA: | 
] l aydgafaaAa age faa a: I 


, PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS. 


Z (M. H. SYED.) 


“ O Hidden Life vibrant in every atom ; 
O Hidden Light shining in every cresture ; 
O Hidden Love embracing all in Oneness ; 
May each, who feels himself as one with Thee, 
Know he is therefore one with every other.” (A.B.) 
(1) 
Most of us actually live in the objects of senses and 
notin our own selves ; because we habitually desire those 
objects and therefore constantly seek to dwell in them, 
relish and atliain them. A spiritual man should try to 
withdraw himself from them gradually and live in bis 
own real self, 
(2) 
In treading the path of spiritual development one 
should be firmly convinced that in course cf time one is 


sure to reach the Goal, When one seeks those who are 
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ever watchful of struggling humanity, they are sure to 
help and guide. 
(3) 

It is truly said that time and space are illusory. To ` 
one who is conscious of his eternal existence, time has no 
meaning. Why we are not stable-minded and balanced 
as yet, is because we are running after transitory things. 
It is the succession of ideas due to the ever-changing and 
shadowy phenomena that creates sense of time. As soon 
as this succession or modification of the thinking 
principle is stilled or stopped, the sense of time will lose 
its reality. 

(4) 

The fact of the existence of the spiritual hierarchy 
implies gradation, rank and growth in the people of 
spiritual regions. The flowers of humanity such as Christ, 
Buddha, Mohamet, Sri Krishna and Sri Ramchandra, 
have, to my mind, evolved in the course of aeons, and now 
stand at the head of humanity. The theory of Avatar does 
not hold ground in the face of this principle. Nor is it, 
speaking scientifically, tenable. Descent of the most 
High in order to overshadow or associate Himself with ~ 
any human form, however exalted, and the existence 
of the flower of humanity who have slowly and gradually 
risen from the lower rank, are inconsistent. So we have 
to choose that which appears to us more reasonable and 
sound. 

(5) 

What is meant by soulless people? Is this expression 
not inconsistent with Sankhyan teaching of the immor- 
tality of self in all? Similar statement in the second 
chapter of Gita is doubtful. There it is said that with 
the destruction of reason man perishes. How is this 
statement to be justified in fact and in theory ? Itmay 
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be that for the time, owing to persistent backsliding the 
soul has gone down in its onward march, and will, after 
a time, having exhausted its bad Karma, again continue 
its onward journey. 


: Thus the idea of the soulless people has no philoso- 
phic foundation. 


(6) | 

The eternal, the Parabrahaman, the Absolute, is all- 
pervading and mightier and greater than the Maya, the 
material side of the Universe. So toa spirtually-minded 
man the difference between sacred and profane has little 
meaning. He has more reason to sense the blessedness in 
everything with which he comes in contact,than an ordinary 
man of the world. There is more joy and bliss for him. 
Such a person cannot be blinded by matter. The exis- 
tence of misery, sorrow, and suffering which we see all 
round, is explicable. Most of the human beings rush head- 
long into material enjoyment; oblivious of their true 
being which is Satchitanand, they identify themselves 
with matter and seek pleasure, happiness, security and 
peace from something (matter) which is incapable of 
affording any abiding happiness. 


. To seek any happiness from worldly objects is to 
search for the impossible. Therefore this futile attempt 
should be given up. 

(7) 

Those treading the Nivriti marga or path of return, 
and having once for all made up their minds to turn 
inward, _spirit-ward, should whole- -heartedly devote all 
their energies to the cultivation of moral qualities and : 
constant identification of themselves with the higher and 
spiritual life, | 


tax oe mem ae 
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We have long been associated with the life of matter, 
so we have to spend an equal number of years on the 
spiritual path before we reach our goal. Having fully 
realized the immensity of our task and the true nature 
of higher life, we should never be discouraged even for a 
moment if we fail in our attempts ; every effort that we 
make takes us onward and ensures our final triumph. ` 


We have to perform a two-fold task ; one is- the 
persistent, unceasing, and earnest effort spirit-ward ; 
another is service. The life of unselfish service will not 
only elevate us and help us to realize our oneness ‘with 
the all, but it will to a great extent free us from our past 
Karmic liabilities, without which we cannot attain’ our 
goal č. e., liberation. ` aoi 

(8) 


What does evolution mean from the Vedantic point 
of view ? The self in all is the same. It is immutable, 
all-pervasive, stable, ancient, unborn and undying, it is 
perfect at all times. What is it then that evolves ? 


Sometimes the Self identifles itself with the not-self 
and when it begins to emerge from the depth of Mayavi 
forms, it is said to evolve and gradually rise from the 
bewildering varieties of multifarious forms. Or, better 
still, the gradual conquest of self over matter “may be 
called evolution. 


(9) 


Humanity is one; human thoughts and aspirations, 
have common bonds with one another. They are so 
closely allied that they constantly act and re-act upon 
each other, and thus prove the kinship of all that lives. 
As an instance of this fact we might say that poetic. 
instincts, search for truth and mutual influence of ancient | 
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and modern languages and of vernaculars and dialects 
we upon one other, are so patent that the inference of 
he | a common stock pointing to human brotherhood at one 
Esa time is perhaps irresistible. 

(10) 

To putan end to pain is the object of philosophy, 
according to Indian thinkers. Hvery-thing material is 
pain-giving and in the long run illusory. The best 
remedy for sorrow, suffering, misery and misfortune is 


Gyan, wisdom, a clear and keen spiritual insight into the 
meaning of birth and death, pain and pleasure, life and 
death. A man plunged in grief and sunk in sorrow and 
suffering of all kinds, should try to cultivate spiritual 
insight, and it is this which will launch him safely across 
the ‘ valley of the shadow of death.’ 


A spiritually regenerate man remains calm, balanced, 
. and untuffied in the midst of trials and heart-burnings. 
He begins to look upon every kind of suffering as a 
passing shadow and does not allow himself to be affected 
by any untoward circumstances. 


- As he grows in spiritnal development he gradually 
realizes. that his innermost self is the spirit eternal, and 
the tabernacle of the flesh is buta changing, decaying, and 

_ therefore unreal form. With this thought he calmly 
dwells in peace. ) 

(11) 

‘Liberty ’ or freedom is the general cry of the modern 

world. When people demand freedom they mean 

‘freedom from all restraint and restrictions, uninter- 

i rupted and uninterfered with, to have a free hand 

| in all their affairs, social or political, to organise their 

ie, business and political associations in any way they think 


f \ 
\ 
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best. -In short most of the advanced civilized nations of 
the West have now attained to a greater amount of 
personal, social, religious, and political freedom than their 
forbears did ; and yet in another sense they still remain 
shackled and trammelled. Of true inwatd freedom they 
have none ; nor in the true sense of the word they are 
really free and unfettered. 


Man is said to be the master of his own destiny and 
yet he does not fully realize that he has allowed himself 
to be enslaved by so many bonds and restricticns. He is, 
truly speaking, the slave of his desire and passion, at the 
mercy of every passing fancy, torn by anger, assailed by 
fear and haunted by all kinds of hopes and expectations. 
How can such a person be called free ? 


True freedom consists in freeing one’sself from one’s 
lower, unworthy desires, fear and passion.. He alone is 
truly free who has conquered his thoughts, desires, and 
emotions, and rules his body and mind as one rules a 
horse. He should try to liberate himself from all evil 
tendencies, such as envy and malice, hatred and fear, 
He should learn to keep calm and balanced in the midst 
of pleasure and pain ; and take equally victory or defeat, 
gain or less. Then he will be entitled to be called a free 
being when he is not affected by outer circumstances but 
k®eps-cool and calm and unconcerned. 


(12) 

Those who believe in the existence and loving kind- 
ness of an Almighty Being Who is the Source of our lives, 
are more often than not, unmindful of Him. They are 
so fully occupied with so many things that they hardly 
think of Him who is the true Supporter of our being. 
Although they are fully aware that every buman being, 
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every worldly object is subject to decay and death, that | 
in fact every moment of our life we experience change, 
yet they are more attached to the passing phantoms than | 
to the Reality who is ever present and watchful of our 
well-being. God, the merciful, who has brought us into 
being, loves and cares for us more than all the human 
love put together, is ever ready to welcome, protect and 
7 guide us, provided we think of Him and keep the link of | 
. prayerfulness and devotion to him unbroken. According 
to an Islamic tradition when a sincere devotee of God | 


remembers Him twice, then He thinks of him four times. 
Therefore, at all times we should think of our true and 
eternal Father and should never lose sight of Him in all 
that we do. Thus we shall have His blessings. 


(13) 

The Problem of Creation is one of the most disput- 
able points-in Indian philosophy. ‘he opponents of this | 
i theory say that nothing could come out of nothing. If | 
i all this Uuiverse is created by a Mighty Being, He must | 
also have been created by some other being higher than | 

! Himself and so on. Thus there is no end to this process 
ne and the all-round perfection and true greatness of the | 


first cause becomes doubtful. e 


The believers in the Pranava Vada theory allege 
that the Universe is self-existent and was never created. 
It isan emanation from or manifestation of the one and 
the only Reality that is perpetual, eternal, ancient and 
unborn. 


_ As the heat of the Sun causes the water of the ocean 

to rise in vapour which becoming cloud again falls on the 

earth in the form of rain and flows back to the ocean, 
so the whole Universe with its multifarious forms and | 
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lives, is manifested by the Divine Mind and so again 
merges in Him. 


The plants and trees grow from the earth, minerals 
are dug out from the mines and!the mountain rocks, 
and again when they fade and get worn out and disin- 
tegrated, they are assimilated and absorbed by the earth 
and its soil, so from the one the many appear, and after a 
time, they are again dissolved into the primeval essence. 
Man is nourished by and lives upon animal and vegetable 
food. 


In the ordinary course of evolution the forms in 
the mineral kingdom are needed tor the nourishment of 
vegetable which in their turn are consumed by animals 
for their sustenance. In the same way man requires | 
both vegetable and animalforms for his consumption 
When a man’s dead body is’ dissolved into various 
elements the totality of those elements is thereby increas- 
ed. Thus the whole process of evolution is basedon 
mutual self-sacrifice and love. There is strictly speaking 
no increase or diminution in anything or in any form. 
Both matter and spirit, from the combination of which 
the whole outer existence is manifested, are proved beyond 
a least shadow of doubt, to be utterly indestructible. The | 
one, 2. e., matter is the outcome of the other. In other | 
words, the one reveals itself\as many and;is ever the same. 


DALITODHAR« 


The hour for.the removal of untouchability had 
come, and as every hour brings its own man, Mahatma 


_ Address by Mr. N. C. Kelkar, B. A. L. L. B., M. L. À., 
President, Dalitodhar Conference, Delhi, 
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Gandhi was the man chosen for this hour by an All- 
Wise Providence. During the last four years he has 
done ‘more for this cause than any other man of the 
: present or any previous generation during a similar per- 
fiod. The great momentum of his Tapasya and patrioti- 
‘ism helped this cause to yield wonderfully increasing 
‘returns ; and though the problem is not yet completely 
solved, it is, Ii should say, fairly on its way to 
solution. 


To be fair to the previous generation of workers in 
:the cause, however, we must say that the seed had no 
doubt been well and truly sown by them. It was an up- 
hill task for them even to preach the correct theory of 
this great Socio-Religious problem; but education, 
communications, and the spirit of Nationalism began to 
assert themselves as effective correctives to our pre- 
judices, and the uplift of the untouchables came to be 
recognized as one of the cardinal principles and items 
of the practical programme of Social Reform during 
the last thirty years. 


A secular foreign Government was also a help in its 
own way in the cause ; and though Government, be it 
said to their credit, did not actively interfere with the 
religious customs and usages of the Indian people, their 
own example and even the expression of their prefe- 
rences, could not fail to have their effect upon the 
situation. 


And last but not least we must thank our friends the 
Mohammadans for having given an unconscious push to 
this cause. Their zeal for the promulgation of their 
faith is something which must put the lethargic and the 
narrow-minded Hindu community to shame; and Į 
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cannot conceal from myself the fact that the imminent 
danger of the conversion of the uutouchable classes had 
a share in bringing those classes nearer to the bosom of 
the caste-Hindus. The Muslims on the other hand 
should remember that the movement of the uplift of the 
untouchables was even otherwise bound to advance asa 
mere matter of the waking consciousness ot the national 
miod of the Hindus. There are so many other matters 
of Social Reform, which the Hindus have taken up in 
hand during the last half century, and which have 
nothing, in the remotest degree, to do with their sup- 
posed rivalry or animus towards the Muslime. In my 
own memory female education e. g. was a battle-ground 
between the orthodox and the Social-Reformer, and the 
Hindus certainly do not educate their women to spite 
the Muslims. For education of women, they say, has 
the effect of retarding the growth of population! The 
Hindu propaganda of Temperance is quite irrespective 
of any religious considerations, and Temperance Reform 
has often become the common meeting ground of the 
Hindu and the Muslim Reformer. The abolition of un- 
productive Mendicancy, and the organization of Hindu 
religious charity on an economic basis do not even 
distantly advert to the dangers of Muslim propagandism, 
and the same can be said of a number of other items of 
Social Reform Programme. I have dealt with this 
sub-topic at this length, only because there is a tendency 
in certain quarters to ascribe the whole of this uplift 
movement to our jealousy of the Muslims. 


In my opinion it is profitless to inquire how untouch- 
ability must have originally arisen and under what con- 
ditions it could have so flourished. Such an inquiry 
should be reserved for the pains-taking researches of 
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those learned men who take delight in delving into the 
musty regions of antiquity. As for us, practical.men, 
who have to act in the living present, it should suffice if 
we could lift up two human comrades or brethren from 
the mire of undeserved degradation where only one was 
being lifted up before. If, as Arthur Young says, the man, 
who makes two blades of grass grow where one was 
already growing, can be called a benefactor of mankind, 
with how much more propriety would the appellation 
apply to those who devote themselves to the above- 
mentioned more human object In the Bombay papers 
I have recently seen an amusing controversy about 
the commandments of the Smritis in the matter of 
untouchability. The cotroversy, it should be remembered, 
arose out of a meeting of certain Bombay citizens of the 
orthodox persuasion held to condemn Mahatma Gandhi. 
But the controversialists should have remembered that 
our Smritis are for the greater part no deductive ordi- 
nances, based on the inner consciousness of a superna- 
tural being, but area record and digest of the customs 
and usages inductively inferred and practised as the 
best for the time being. The Smritis, in fact, stand in 
the same relation to social customs and usages as the 
tules of grammar stand to language that ultimately 
determines the grammar, :and not vice-versa, though 
this may look somewhat paradoxical. The rules of 
grammar govern the language, only so far as exceptions 
to them have not accumulated enough to necessitate 
the revision of the rules ; and social usages and customs 
have the same elasticity and progressiveness a8 language. 
A Smriti is like a monarchical dynasty which reigns for 
a limited period and is supplanted in course of time by 
another dynasty. The seeming epochs of "social History 
are really made by revolutions securely accomplished. 
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To assume that the authors of our Smritis wickedly 
and deliberately puta ban, which was not there before, 
against particular classes of people, is mere blasphemy. 
The Smriti writers were as a rule learned men, and they 
would know better than to arrogate to themselves the 
authority unwarranted by usage in this respect, the 
authority to condemn to degradation whole classes of 
humanity. On the contrary they were prepared always to 
accomodate exceptions even to existing usages which 
they could not have helped. We see them alive, for insta- 
nce, to the necessity of reconverting unfortunate victims 
of conversion to other faiths. They extend the mar- 
gin for repentence and reclamation even to persons who 
might have given up the Hindu religion in a wayward 
fashion. According to the Deval Smriti not one convert 
to other religions need remain outside the Hindu fold, 
if he has a mind to come back to it. Nor is there any 
evidence that the reclaimed converts were regarded as 
untouchables. Much better consideration must they 
therefore be presumed to have intended for these people 
who never abandoned the Hindu religion. There can be 
no doubt, however, that whatever the disabilities recog- 
nised by the authors of the Smritis against the untouch- 
able classes, they were improved upon for the worse, in 
actual practice, by unthinking people. The Hindu Society, 
taken all in all, behaved very much Jike a Raja or Zamin- 
dar who may be too opulent even to keep an accurate 
inventory of his lands and other property and reckless 
therefore of his losses and deprivations, It is only an 
oppressive consciousness of plenty and variety that 
stimulates fastidious discrimination and leads to criminal 
neglect ; and itis only when a millionaire is face to 
face with want and woe that he realizes the imprudence 
and injustice of his past actions. Against this background 
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. shine the merits of the depressed classes themselves who 
have all the time faithfully struck to the Hindu religion, 
in the midst of humiliation and degradation, though they 
conld see that they might perhaps better their lot, if only 
they were prepared to give up their religion. The con- 
trast clearly shows who it is that really cared more for 
the Hindu religion, the caste-Hindus who enjoyed the 
benefits of a life on the higher plane or the untouch- 
ables who had been wallowing in dirt and mire and were 
regarded as the scum of the Hindu population. 


A plea for the removal of untouchability is not a plea 
for the introduction of social Bolshevism. For even when 
1 untouchability goes, the dictates of.refinement and civili- 
Ear zation will remain and regulate the progress of society. The 
| untouchable classes, even when made touchable, will remain 

subject to the operation of the same laws of the human mind 
in relation to the qualities of attractiveness and repulsive- 
ness. The superior virtues of cleanliness, education, 
enlightenment, gentlomanliness, sensibility, and correct 
ethical conduct will not be under any discount in 
the treatment by the society of men who have been 
brought back into the fold of humanity by the removal 
of untouchability. The ex-untouchable will have no special 

l prerogative as a matter of compensation ; only the 
inequitable handicap on him will be removed, and he will 

_ just be placed in a line with the other runners to 
win the race of life as best he can, though, one may even 
be. entitled to raise the issue of compensation as a legiti- 
mate one. The immediate need is for the caste-Hindus 
aog exactly to go in sack-cloth and wear ashes, as penance 
Mor their offence of unjust conduct towards the untouch- 
ables in the past, but only to be prepared, now at any 
rate, to shed their pride and their robes of sanctity and 
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superiority to which they have no special right. All else 
will adjust itself according to the natural laws. 


It is now recognized that education is a great solvent 
for all communal difficulties ; and that the education of 
the depressed classes will lead to such a degree of their 
refinement that the caste-Hindus will have no difficulty 
in spontaneously mixing up with them. The education 
of the depressed classes is a matter on which all caste 
Hindus are agreed and can co-operate. The Sanatani 
Hindu has no quarrel with the Arya Samajist in this 
matter But it should be remembered that a more posi- 
tive, pointed, and specific action on the part of the caste 
Hindus is required, if the real rubicon of untouchability 
must be crossed. The demonstrative character of the 
specific acts of Reform must be in proportion to the mass 
of the existing prejudice. For instance one inter-commu- 
nal dinner with selected guests would goa greater way 
than a hundred propogandistic lectures dressed up in 
platitudes. If one selected chamar is taken by the hand 
by an orthodox Hindu into the public Temple, by common 
consent of the caste-Hindus, to have Deva-darshan, the 
communal bitterness will disappear immediately. 


Some people seek refuge against removal of untouch- 
ability behind the plausible excuse, that they would agree 
to remove untouchability as such, if the pollution of 
_cl:an water we'ls and sacred temples by uncleanly 
Pancham:s were not to be the result. But admission to 
wells and temples will really be found not to be strictly 
governed by the canons of cleanliness. The touchstone 
can easily be applied by isolating the phenomenon from 
all complications. It is quite easy to prove the hypo- 
crisy underlying the argument of cleanliness, by offering 
test conditions, which secure detection of the real mo- 
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tive of the orthodox bigot. Onthe other hand removal 
of untouchability is not inconsistent with an ever more 
and more rigorous application of the laws of cleanliness, 
provided the high caste Hindus also are subjected to the 
same discipline without discrimination. 


Personally I have always held the opinion that a 
place of worship should be really treated as sacred, not 
only in spiritual but also in the physical sense, that is to 
say it should be kept as free from human touch as pos- 
sible. A small inner area can always be so preserved in 
every Hindu temple. Jn this charmed circle of sanctity 
no one, nob even the highest of the caste Hindus sbould 
have a tight to enter On the other hand just outside 
this circle there should be some token of prohibition like 
a toll-bar on the road for instance, up to which point the 
meanest of the Panchamas should be allowed to approach 
with equal right with the highest caste Hindu. At 
Nauded iu the Nizam’s territory I have-seena Gurudwara 
or rather the tomb of the Sikh Guru, Govind Singh, 
where in the inner enclosure, I was told, no one had 
entered during a hundred years or more with the 
exception of the Pujari. Real sanctity or sacredness can 
equally be preserved by either of two methcds, namely 
absolute and uniform prohibition of touch or absolute 
and promiscuous accessibility. For the guarded inner 


enclosure in a temple, where no one must enter, 
cannot be more sacred than the banks of Ganges where © 
all can enter. The sense of sanctity is really subjec- i 
tive, but if you want to degrade it by being brought on | 
the objective plane, there is no excuse for you for intro- j 
ducing any discrimination ; and all special pleading will | 
‘be only proof of wicked hypocrisy. The process of level- 
ling up is certainly better than that of levelling down i 
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but in that case we must be prepared to apply 
that principle quite irrespective of all other considera- 
‘tions. 


I would say one word also to the depressed classes 
themselves ; and that is that they shou'd respond to the 
efforts of their caste Hindu brethren in such a manner 
as would make their task easier. Thus while they 
should assert, vindicate, and win their civil rights with- 
out any compromise whatsoever, they should be cau- 
tious not to complicate the position by adopting the 
method of satyagraha which may exceed the real needs of 
the case and may possibly import violence into it. They 
should make the fullest use of the whole-hearted sympa- 


thy of the educated classes which is on their side, but 
“should avoid coming into direct conflict with the ortho- 
dox in the society. Further they must throw in the 
scales the weight of their own practice by adopting a 
higher standard of cleanliness, or at least expressing a 
conscious preterence for it. Iam not unawre that much 
of the dirty work which the depressed classes do is in a 
way imposed upon them by the necessities of life. But 
they should try to realize that this imposition would not 
be successful, if they themselves were nota kind of will- 
ing party to it 


In these days of civilized Government no Pancham 
can really be coerced to undertake the profession of the 
scavenger or to eat the carrion. Also they may realize 
that they can, with just a little spirit of enterprise, try 
the other avenues of labour for earning a livelihood. It is 
because they willingly undertake the sanitary services, 
as if that were a privilege or preserve for themselves, 
that the upper classes can do the double injustice of 


exacting those services from the depressed classes and 
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then treating them as untouchables for the very reason of 
their habitually rendering those ‘services. Some human 
agency may be necessary for the sanitary services, 80 
long a8 mere dead physical appliances do not step in to 
take its place. But I have always wondered that in the 
scheme of the division of labour in this department of 
human affairs, the profession of scavenging should be a 
monoply! In England and Japan the former does not 
regard himself as degraded if he works as the sanitary 
servant of his household. As an agriculturist he is 
jealous of the manure and sullage which he can com- 
mand. The hospital nurse and the medical attendant 
can render sanitary service without being included in 
the depressed classes, simply because they do it only 
incidentally and not as a substantive profession. And 
again, is not the mother in every caste Hindu household 
- technically a scavenger? But her motive is the sacred 
one of love and affection. I should not be supposed to 
stand here as a propagandist of strikes by sanitary ser- 
vices employees; but my object is to draw attention to 
an aspect of the problem which is sometimes lost 
sight of. 


In connection I would appeal to the caste Hindus to 
seriously consider this question of untouchability, and if 
they do so they will find that nothing like a material 

‘sacrifice would be required from them, if they just sum- 
mon up more courage of conviction and be prepared to do 
openly what they have no objection to do on the sly. It 
is wrong to suppose that it is a matter of generosity to 
the untouchable to offer to remove the present ban upon 
them. It is only justice and not generosity. One must 
be just whether he is generous or not. Justice is a duty: 
generosity a mere ethical pleasure. And I do not want 
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anybody, who preaches or works in this cause, to suppose 
that he is in any sense a patron of the depressed classes. 
In fact, I would put it ona still lower basis, that is to 
say, under the category of sheer self-interest ; and I hope 
that the instinct of human selfishness, at any rate, if not 
divine justice and generosity, will inspire the caste-Hindus 
to take up the uplift of the depressed classes in their 
hands. In this matter the Arya Samaj is doing yoemen’s 
work. Let us all express our indebtedness to that 
Hindu religions organization for its far-sighted and 
patriotic work in this cause. The Samaj is celebrating 
the centenary of one who has materially helped to 
keep Hinduism alive to this day in upper India, and we 
may expect his blessings to uphold the work of the Samaj 
in the coming century with ever-increasing returns, 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


MUHAMMAD‘S MERAJ. 


S. Khuda Bakhsh, writing to the Calcutta Review 
for February 1925 remarks :-— 5 


In Jerusalem the Muslims searched for the Temple of 
Solomon—so fondly spoken of by the Prophet—the place 
whither the Prophet was taken, one night (the night of the 
Meraj‘. When Omar reached Jerusalem he wished to be taken 
to this Temple, but, at the spot where once the Temple was, 
he found nothing but a dust-heap. But the Prophet could not 
have made a mistake—so another spot, near the present 
- church of St. Mary, was declared to be the place of the Pro- 
_phet’s nocturnal journey, and was, accordingly, appropriated 

for Islam. 


What e of incorrigible credulity ! 
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In the same Magazine appear the following lines in 
an article by G. P. Majumdar :— 


The first medical utterance of man is to be found in a text 
of the Rik Veda, namely, in the Ausadhi Sukta of the 10th 
Mandal which gives us a description in detail of the variety 
of the use to which plants used to be put. One hundred and 
seven applications ‘are mentioned, but the number must 
not be taken literally, but as a vague statement of 
plurality. 


The hymn which is too long to be quoted here together 
with the one which follows it, namely, the hymn addressed to 
a plant used against a rival wife and the Sukta 18 of Mandal 
VII constitutes practically speaking the whole of the Science 
or Art, or both Science and Art of Medicine as revealed in the 
Rik Veda. 


These three hymns together give us in a nutshell a world 
of ideas—a whole science ina few words. We get here the 
name of certain plants with Soma the King of plants at their 
head, and Aswavati, Somavati, Urjayanti and Udojasha and 
possibly also Aswahtha (Ficus religiowsa) and Palasha (Butea 
frondosa) as powerful agencies of cure against diseases. In- 
numerable applications of plants are referred to though not 
definitely named. We are told that plants used to be applied 
as medicines, both singly and in combination against diseases 
natural and supernatural against bodily infirmities as well as 
against curses and the like. The genesis of the whole body of 
medicine is given as Divine, and the nature: of the cure 
is clearly characterised as radical, permanent, and com- 
prehensive. We are given in brief either the condensation, 
a scientifically nice epitome or the germ of the Science of 
Medicine, of the art of cure, of demonology and classi- 
fication of plants or botany at once. I say condensation 
or germ because it can be either the one or the other, al- 
though it is quite probable that it is more probably the con- 
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densation. Why ? Because tho tone of the whole hymn, the 
method of its statement and the perfect mastery over the art 
of condensation it displays, does not indicate the infancy but 
a very advanced state of the Science. Behind the wealth of 
poetry we get solid scientific facts, pithily stated, and if 
brevity be the soul of wit, the Rik-Vedic thinkers are certainly 
the wits of the first water, The whole thing has the air of a 
modern summary distinctly presupposing more elaborate state- 
ments and a knowledge of details ; for there is no vagueness, 
but freshness of the original revealed to us in an unmistakable 
language. Where are the details gone? They are either 
lost altogether to all intents and purposes or they existed 
in popular memory and were handed down by tradition from 
generation to generation till at last they came to be 
synoptically recorded in some treatise; and the Vedic texts 
quoted may be the synopsis of a synopsis. It will not be 
irrelevant to note in this connection that to the Ancient 
Indian mind brevity of statement was natural, intelligible 
and very convenient—convenient to.an extent beyond our 
comprehension, so much so that systems of philosophy which 
would have occupied many ponderous volumes at the present 
day are lucidly recorded in a couple of pages or so; and the 
Vedic texts may come under the same categories under those 
systems. But this like those systems might also be thought 
to be deduced from an elaborate popular explanation which 
must be regarded as lost, dying a natural death yielding up 
their essence. - 


Curiously enough we have a harvest of details bearing on 
‘subject of medicinal plants, their utilities, their classifications, 
the diseases against which they were applied, the association 
in which they have to be applied and the rest in the text of the 
Atharva Veda. These details beyond all possibility of doubt 
look like elaborate descriptions of what we get in a synopsis 
tothe three hymns of the Rik-Veda just mentioned. There 
are points of similarity between the two ; nay, there is essen- 
tial identity. The latter seems to be only an elaborate edition 
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a vast popular commentary of the former. How are we to 
explain this phenomenon ? Only two hypotheses are possible 
here. Either the details of the Atharva Veda must bea de- 
velopment from and a lengthy explanation of the things 
we get in the Rik, or the Rik hymns give us a summary of the 
things universally known as briefly as possible. 

Neither. The themes that are reproduced, feries 
in this same words, in more than two Vedas, form in 
reality the assential part of every perfect course of 
training. The rudiments of almost all sciences are to 
be taught to every student, while specialisation is possible 
bi of only a number of them. The intellect suited to tbe 
i mastery of the Rig Yeda should know of medicine, which 
sat is given ina condensed form in the Hymn referred to, while 
Ait the scholar of the Atharva Veda, because of his inherent 

capacity to master details of the Science, is taught the 
same thing in detail. He is to bea doctor while the 
other is only a lay man. 

-. THE YADAVA CONFEDERACY. 

To the Yadava tribe belonged Shri Krishna. Na- 
| ji rayanchandra Bandyopadhaya notices the mode of 
| l administration prevalent in this tribe in the time of 
! Mahabharat. 
| ai . _ . From the Epic we learn that the Yadavas had a consti- 
| tution similar to that of the Licchavis. The Vadavas were & 
| ; _ confederation of several clans, of which the Bhojus, Andhakas, 


` Vrisnis, and the Kukuras were the most important. Over the 
| confederation we find ar assembly of chiefs who ruled their 
small states. This assembly was under an officer called 
Sabhapati, who in times of emergency summoned the Yadava 
leaders and elders to assemble in the Sabha and to deliberate. 
In this connection the account in the Mahabharata, Sabha- 
parva (Ch. 220) tells us that the Sabhapati summoned the 
Yadava chiefs to arms and communicated the tidings of Su- 
phadra's abduction by Arjuna by a beat of drums (Slokas 10-18). 
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They had no kings in the ordinary sense of the word but 
had an elected chief who acted asthe president. The affairs of 
the state were managed by the elders whose voice was 
supreme. Vasudeva or Srikrishna, later on regarded as the 
incarnation of God himself, was one of the elders In Ch. 81, 
Santi he is called the Sangha-mukhya of the Yadava-sangha 
and is warned by Narada to guard against dissensions in the 
Sangha or the confederation. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


Rambles in Vedanta. By B. R. Rajam Aityar. 
Published by 8. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras. 
Prive. Rs. 5. 


This book is a lucid exposition of Monism, as taught | 
by Shankar. The tone is throughout elevating. What É 
strikes most in the book is not the logical argumentation Aa 
of the doctrine, but its moral application designed to 
inculcate a heroic attitude to further the cause of 
righteousness. The section on the Gita begins with a 
refutation of criticism made by evangelistic writers of 
the Christian churches. ‘The view taken as regards the 
validity or otherwise of non-resistance is sound, though 
the reasoning adopted will not convince the non-Vedan- 
tin. If evil does not exist in the world, what do ycu go 
out to fight and suppres? Even if the difference between 
good and evil be one of degree, the graduation implies 
variety. The lesser gocd contains in it an uxdesirsble 
elemer t, which eliminated will make the same good grea- 
ter. What prompts the Lord to take sides with the 
Pandavas ? Righteousness of their cause? Then the 
other cause is surely unrightecus. Sri Krisbna makes 
explicit mention of Asuri Sampat as distinguished frcm 
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Daivi Sampat. The judgment of the author is one- t 
sided. Notwithstanding, the book makes captivating ` 
reading. The concluding half of the volume contains 
stories with moral lessons in them. In some of them 
truths of Vedant are taught in a homely, easily intelligible 
style, which even children may understand. 


Confidential Talks to Youngmen. By Prof. Satya |! 
varta Siddhantalankar. Published by the Sharma 
Trading Qo., Canrac Road, Bombay 2. Price Rs. 8. 


„A few of the chapters of this book appeared origin: | 
ally in the Vedic Magazine. The learned. author under- ; 
takes to address youngmen on a most delicate topic, viz. | 
that of sexuality. He takes the greatest care to avoid 
the possibility of any immoral asgociation arising from a 
persual of his book. Adolescent vice is most of it the 
vice of ignorance. It hag gradually come to be realised 

: that enlightenment at the proper time and in the proper 
manner is the only cure of evils which want of acquain 
tance with the functions and structure of the sexual 
organism, sometimes unconsciously, breeds. The writer — 
is an advocate of brahmacharya, the cause of which he | 
pleads with convincing force. He considers occasional | 
secretions, whether they leave a depressing effect on the 
physical system or uot, highly injurious. In his last 
chapter. he establishes the connection between the 
pleasures of other senses and the sexual stimulus. He | 
traces scientifically the influence of dance, music, per- | 
fumes, and pleasures of the palate on sexual excitability, 
wherefore he lays down. that for a sound sexual life 

avoidance of all sorts of what today are regarded 
indulgences of fashion is necessary. Youngmen with a 

_ serious outlook on life will necessarily be benefited by a 
study of Prof. Satyaravta’s ‘Confidential Talks.’ 
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Race Culture. By Chandra Chakravarty, Pub- 
lished by Sushrut Sangha, 177, Raja Divendra Street,. 
Calcutta. Price Re, 1/4/-. 


The author is of opinion that the traces in the 
world are descended from the same original stock. Their 
present differences area result of the various climatic 
conditions in the midst of which they have lived. The 
human progeny can be improved by a deliberate selection 
of mates and such regulation of married life as may conduce 
to a gradual betterment of the species: The means of 
exercising birth-control are also considered. Every 

“artificial method involves some injury on the sexual 
organs, either male or female or both. The safest way to 
check birth is the natural one, viz abstention from sexual 
intercourse. Intermarriage of different stocks makes 
for the production of more virile progeny. It is only 
the offspring of clandesitne unions between members 
of different castes and races that evidence moral or 
physical degradation. Where such unions are openly 
allowed by being recognised as legal under the sacred 
form of marriage, the progeny stands to gain, not surely 
to lose. | es), 


The United States of America. By Chandra 
Chakravarty. Published by Sushrut Sangha, 177 Raja 
Divendra Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1/8/-. 


This book comprises seven chapters—(1) Physio- 
graphy, (2) Historical Background, (3) Government, 
(4) People, (5) Industries, (6) Education, (7) Social 
Organism. 


The United States of America is today one of the, 
most advanced countries of the world,. A study of- its 
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geography and history, and its political, social and indus- 
trial condition at the present day is sure to be beneficial 
to the citizen of any country that is struggling to be 
abreast with the age. 


E The Upanishads. Vol. I. Translated by H. R. 
Bhagavat B. A., Published by Ashtekar and Co., Poona. 
Price Rs. 2/8/- 


The text of seven Upanishads viz. Ish, Ken, Kath, 
Prashna, Mundak, Tattriya, and Aitareya in Nagari 
character with an English translation is comprised in 
this volume of 131 pages. 


= An Interpretation of Ancient Hindu Medicine By 
Ohandra Chakravarty. Published by Ramachandra 
Chakravarty M. A., 58 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 7/8/-. 


_ The author bases his work on Charak and Sushrut. 
Hethinks, the Sambitas associated with the names of these 
sages ‘are the product of a medical assemblage—the 
collected wisdom of the sages that gathered together from 
all parts of India, as the drugs clearly indicate.’ The 
diction and the mode of expression of that antique time 
differed widely from those employed today. It is 
creditable for the writer to have attempted an exposition 
of those ancient works single-handed, He traces some 
of the notable features of the Greek system of medicine 
to Hindu sources. The conditions have changed today 
andthe science of medicine has in many respects pro- 
_gressed. Yet there is much in ancient records which 
may be profitably imitated and utilised by the present 

generation of physicians and surgeons. The work of 
Chakravarty will arouse interest in the study of ancient 
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Hindu medicine. For students of social and intellectual: 
history of India his book will be specially useful.' 


The Satyavadi. Edited by Pt.Bhimasena Vidya- 
lankar. To be had from the Satyavadi Office, Lahore. 
Annual subscription Rs. 3, As. 8. 


Pandit Bhimasena, late Editor of the daily Arjuna, 
Delhi, has started the weekly Satyavadi from Labore. 
He is one of the finest products of the Gurukula with 
decided promise of success. A Hindi weekly was a 
long-felt desideratum in our province, which we hope, 
the Satyavadi will supply. ‘The Arya Samaj has now 
for long worked in the Punjab. That it should have been 
without a powerful organ of agitation in Arya Bhasha is 
a pity. The female section of the Arya Samajic populace 
has perforce been shut out from profiting by the 
written propaganda of the Arya Samajic movement. 
Literacy in Arya Bhasha has progressed. Pt. Bhima 
Sena’s paper will, let us hope, promote a love of higher 
learning and help the cause of sound social and religious 


ropaganda. 
ERER CHAUMPATI. 


Ż 
The Sulu Archipelago and its People. By Siato 
Y. Orosa M. D. Published by World Book Company, 


Yankers on Hudson, New York. 


( This small book of 134 pages gives a description of 
the Sulu-Archipelogo—its seography, its people, their 
customs and religion, and their social, economic, and 
political condition before the American occupation and 
since. ‘The author has by comparision between these two 
periods of Sulu history shown ‘that great progress has 
been made in almost alldepartments of Sulu life since the 
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Archipelago came under American sway. This in: his 
opinion is due to the American policy of gradual associa- 
tion of the Sulus in the administration and economic 
development of their country. This policy, if carried on 
persistently, will, says the writer, soon bring the Sulu in a 
line with the advanced civilised world. The author writes 
from personal knowledge acquired by a long period of 
residence in the land. His main object in writing this 
treatise is to provide for the Americans and the Philipp- 
inoes a brief guide-took to a country with which they are 
so closely connected and whose destiny is now for long 


bound up with their own. 
. JNANACHANDRA. 


Glimpses of Dayananda, by Pundit Chamupati . 
M. A (of the Dayananda, Seva Sadan). Published by 
Rajpal Manager, Arya Pustakalaya Anarkali, Lahore. 
Price Re. 1, only. 


Pandit Chamupati is now well known in the province 
as a gifted writer and speaker. His greatest gift is 
his unbounded love and devotion for Rishi Dayanada. 
The pages of this book present an unmistakable evidence 
of this fact. This book, though called ‘Glimpses of 
Dayananda, does really give much more to the reader 
than merely Glimpses of the man. It reveals the 
deeper self of Dayananda in all its richness of Love, 
Devotion, Knowledge, Sacrifice and various other 
characteristics that made him great in the eyes of bis 
countrymen. A book of this type was badly needed. 
The enthusiasm of the writer is so catching that the 
reader cannot help sharing it and after the perusal 

É of the book he is almost won for Dayananda. We will 
recommend a broad-cast distribution of the book amongst 
‘the student community for whom it seems to be mainly 
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designed and to whom it would certainty. appeal with 
irresistable conviction. The coming generations must come 
for tbe spread of the message preached by Rishi 
Dayananda and this book would certainly prepare them 
for that noble Mission. 


fas aa— Problems of Philosophy as set and solved. 
by the Veda. By Pandit Chamupati M. A. Published 
by Rajpal, Manager, Arya Pustakalaya, Lahore. 
Prioe As. 6 only. 


This booklet embodies the philosophic thesis written 
by the author for the Religious Conference held 
at Muttra on the occasion of the First Birth 
Centenary of Rishi Dayananda. The significance of 
the thesis lies in the fact that it deals with philosophic 
problems as set and solved by the Veda. In this signi- 
ficance lies its great value. The reader finds at one 
place collected and organized information as to the 
great questions of life as tackled by the ancientmost 
scriptures of the world. To the students of History and 
Research, this dissertation is of special importance. 
'The main problems discussed are Self, God, Creation, 
Epistemology, Redemption, and Good and Evil. Philo- 
sophy is the domain where difference of opinion is 
inevitable but inspite of that we must congratulate the 
author on his successful attempt at his giving us what 
the Veda has to say about the fundamental questions 


of Philosophy. een 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS, 


THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


The Centenary Celebrations are over. For full three 
years we looked forward to the grand occasion with 
eager wistful eyes. The festival, as it actually took 
place, has far surpassed any the wildest expectations 
formed of it. The highest estimate made of the pros- 
pective gathering did not exceed fifty thousand souls, 
while the actual number of pilgrims guaged from the 
number of railway tickets delivered at Muttra during 


` the Centenary week is reported to have been more than 


one and a quarter lac. ‘Thousands more must have 
flocked from the neighbouring villages. Considered, there- 
fore, from the point of view of numerical strength of the 


gathering, ‘the festival has been a unique success. The 
- inhabitants of Muttra were struck with wonder to witness 


that unprecedentedly hugefair. The intelligent section 


- could easily realise what unique importance Muttra owed 


now to Rishi Dayananda. The place where the Rishi took 


. his lessons from his eyeless Guru, Shri Virajanandaji, still 
. Stands. Itis aruined building, where the Centenary 
- Commitee had, for the guidance of pilgrims, put up a 


sign-board. ‘The ruins of the seminary had a message for 
the votary. They recalled scenes of the Rishi’s tutelage, 
and there was hardly an eye which, when facing that heap 


_ of dust and bricks, was not bedimmed with tears. The 


small closet on one side of the entrance to a temple, 
where the Rishi had his residence, was another source of 
reverent recollections. 


Dandi Ka Ghat is the name of a ferry named | 
after Dandi Virajananda. ‘This very name is an | 


į 


evidence of the popularity which the- Dandi enjoyed | 
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in his life-time. The fame of his great disciple has 
now lent greater lustre to his name, but even indepen- 
dently of this richly deserved glory, he had already made 
his name immortal at Muttra. 


The Centenary camp extended over miles. The 
proceedings were conducted in more than three Pandals, 
The main Pandal could contain some thirty thousand 
listeners. The strain on the speakers was great but the 
audience never flagged. Hach Pandal was full to the 
_ brim of listeners. For seven days the people had the 
privilege to hear the discourses of some of the best Arya 
Samaj speakers. 


The most noteworthy part of the Centenary pro- 
gramme was the Arya procession which passed through 
the Bazzars of Muttra on the 17th Feb. More than a 
lac men and women marching in parade fashion, singing 
gratitude to the Rishi, was a sight to exhilarate gods. As. 
` each band of singers passed before the ruins of Viraja- 

nanda’s seminary, the devotees became inebriatad with 
the love of the great Sage, and it was difficult to restra- 
in overflowing enthusiasm and devotion which sponta- 
neously welled from their hearts. Even the aged felt 
new blood racing through their veins. They danced with 
‘joy. The inhabitants of the town heartily welcomed the 
pilgrims to the holy sbrine. The roofs of all houses 
were filled’ with ladies who showered flowers and fried 
tice on the devoted visitore, to betoken sincere affection 
and regard. A stream of religious enthusiasm appeared 
to have passed over the whole town. Arya Samaijists 
and Non-Arya, Samajists were vying with each other to 
-do ,homage to-the spirit of the Rishi of Muttra, 
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People had to suffer inconvenience on account | 
of the paucity of residence arrangements but the consci- | 
ousness that that very paucity was an evidence of the | 
success of the fair was a solace which more than recomp- 
ensed the physical discomfort. So large a fair passed 
without so much as an indecent alteraction. To the | 
people of Muttra the holy character of such a huge 
gathering was a marvel. They blessed it as the recur- 
rence of Sat Yuga. 


i 

| 

| 

= These are features of the Centenary celebrations | 
which will gladden every Arya heart. As a demonstra- 

tion the Shatabdi is bound to leave a lasting impression. | 

Those who have witnessed it will treasure for ever = 

memory of the never-to-be-forgotten scenes. 

inspiration which the sight of the residence and the school 

of Rishi Dayananda imparted is to be a never-failing 

afflatus. The procession is engraved deep on the hearts, 

of both partakers in it and onlookers. | 

There is, however, another side to the picture. In 

the: programme were included sittings of the Vidvat 

Parishad, Religions Conference, etc. Those who attended 

the meetings of these high-sounding assemblages confess 

to a feeling of deep disappointment at their proceedings ; 

Some question the capacity of the Arya Samaj to under 

take and accomplish such serious work. The Vidvat 

Parishad wasafarce. There was no order, no enforce: 

‘ment and no observance of rules. Those who partook ir 

the proceedings appeared most of them to be trifling wit 

the business they had come to go through. We wer 

struck not somuch by the failure of the Parishad as it actu 

zi ally worked, as by its clumsy constitution and the bapha 

zard method by which its progamme had been framed. I 

` membership was & medley of men of different disposition 
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and varyng qualifications, or shall we say, for the purpose 
of the Parishad disqualifications ? Weare not aware 
if even the President had been consulted in the framing 
of the resolutions that were put. No subjects committee 
determined what propositions were going to be considered 
in the open conference The greatest handicap of the 
Parishad was that it had to meet side by side with a huge 
fair. The members of the Parishad theraselves had their 
mind divided between the Parishad and the fair. None 
bestowed single-minded attention upon the subjects 
under discussion. Nor did anybody appear to be 
anxious to attend the discussion of a subject from 
beginning to end. Members took up resolutions offhand. 
To make a Parishad of this kind a success it is necessary 
that its programme should be drafted by the alumni of 
the Samaj themselves. The subjects to be considered 
should be circularised and reflected upon before the 
Parishad meets. A subjects committee should give the 
propositions to be moved a definite shape. Not number of 
votes but the behests of the Shastras should be recognised 
as the determining authority on all questions at issue. 
The Parishad, fail as it undoubtedly did, | as emphasised 
the necessity of another Parishad which may be properly 
organised and regularly conducted. 


The Conference of Religions was a similar failure too. 
The invitation to other religions did not arouse the re- 
sponseit deserved. Representatives only of Jain, Christian, 
and Bahai religions turned up. Their papers only pre- 
varicated. Very small, if any, space was devoted to the 
subjects that had been fixed. The paper on Vedio 
religion, for which time could not be found, was therefore 
not missed. The fair by itself was too absorbing an 
iaffair to leave room for attention being paid to the other 
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items of the Centenary programme. Experience shows 
that the idea of holding conferences for deliberation: 
of a serious nature simultaneously with a huge fair wa: 
unwise. 


We congratulate the organisers of the Centenary 
| celebrations on the success that has been achieved or 
Dee | À the side of demonstration. A new consciousness hat 


et been aroused in the masses which cannot but prove benefi: 
cial in imparting a fresh zeal to the Arya Samaj move 

$ „ment all the world over. The work left undone must, now 
“ that thefair is over, receive serious attention at the hands 


of the leaders and organisers. Opportunities should be 
found of bringing Arya Samaj workers in differen 
provinces together, so as to avoid parochialism in thei 
~ outlook on both the tenets and the methods of work of thi 
Arya Samaj, as of sucoh parochialism there was ample eri 
dence in the Arya Parishad. The danger now is that vw 


may press only along lines in which we have succeeded, t 

the exclusion of oher departments which, from their failur 

appear unattractive. A wise general will first strengthe: 
` his weak points and then press the advantage gained. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SANKHYA 
DARSHANAM. 


Pandit Udaya Vira Shastri contributes to t 
Centenary number of the Hindi weekly Arya Jagat, 
article}in which he proves the Sankhya Darshan to be 
earliest book ofithe Sankhya school. He bases his cone 
sion mainly on evidence which Vatsyayana’s comment 
on Nyaya Darshan affords on the subiect viz. that in | 

elucidation of Nyaya 84, Vatsyayana: quotes Sankhys 
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115 sqraia faama. Vatsyayana is further commented on 
by Vachaspati Misra. The preference, therefore, thought 
to be given by Vachaspati to Sankhya Karika, on which he 
writes his commentary instead of on Sankhya Darshan 
itself, remains no longer a proof of the non-existence of 
the latter treatise in his time. Vachaspati, says Udaya - 
Vir, always comments on commentaries. If some com- 
mentary on Sankbya Darshan iwere available in his 
time, he may have chosen that as his text, as he has 

: done in the case of other Darshanas. Devala Smriti, to 
which Shankar refers in his commentary on the Vedant 
Darshan, gives a synoposis of the Sankhya doctrine, 
which the Pandit has reproduced from the Apararka ex- 
position of Yajnavalkya Smriti. This extract shows 
that Devala had before him Sankhya Darshan as well 
as Tatva Samasa, as the order of evolved things given by 
Devala is the same as that given in the Darshan. De- 
vala must have been prior to Shankar so as to be Be 
by him as an authority, and the Darshan prior te 
Devala who makes his synopsis in accordance with its 
Sutras. These circumstances assign to Sankhya Darshan 
an antiquity which no other treatise of the school 
can claim. Thus the view that the Darshan is Kapila’s 
work remains no longer a groundless fancy. The Pandit 
invites criticism on his conclusions. 


THE HARDWAR GURUKULA. 


Hardwar—one of those approved iy the comtea j 
doctors deputed for the purpose by the Sabha. Effort 
have now to be made to raise funds to provide 
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Gurukula University with a new site and new buildings 
both of which will together cost lacs. Money has of 
necessity to be found for the purpose. 


The anniversary of the Gurukula will this year be 
celebrated in the Easter holidays at the Mayapur Batika. 
Time at the disposal of the Arya Samajists, whose pet 
institution the Gurukula has ever been, is no doubt short. 
A very brief respite has been allowed them after the 
Centenary celebrations. The Arya, however, has been 
forbidden rest by no less an authority than the Veda 
itself. He has to look for work, and except for 
those hours which recoupe him for further exertion, he 
looks upon passiveness as death. A part of the Gurukula 

milding fund—and that a substantial part—must be 
salen by Easter. The Gurukula ‘anniversary should 
not suffer because of its proximity to Rishi Dayananda 
Birth Centenary. 


UPANISHADS AND THE BIBLE. 


Mr. Edmond Holmes writing to the Hibbert Journal 
Bays t— 


JESUS CHRIST’S DEBT TO THE UPANISHADS, 


“Did Christ owe anything to the Upanishads? 


Perhaps he did. A great soul is peculiarly sensitive to 
the spiritual] influences of the age in which it lives, and of the 
world in which it finds itself. Indeed it is its mission to 
accept what is best in those influences, to assimilate them, to 
transform them, to make them its very own. And the greater 
the soul the greater are its obligations and the more fruitful 
the use that it makes of what it borrows. The Levant in the 
; times of Christ was a whirpool of conflicting and commingling 
beliefs, The building-up of great empire such ag the Persian, 
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the Macedovian, and the Roman, had at once denationalised 
and supernationalised religion ; and many of the religious ideas | 
which were current in the Judæo-Hellenic world were of | 
quasi-universal significance. 


Foremost among these was the idea of the unity of all life 
and the consequent oneness of man with God. With this went 
the kindred idea of the duty of purifying the soul through the 
medium of conduct in general and of virtuous conduct in par- 
ticular; the latter idea having found practical expression in 
the lives of the Essenes, some of whose communities Christ may 
well have visited. Both these ideas had come from India. 
They may have had other sources as well; but their Indian 
origin is indisputable, and India had set its own special stamp 
upon them. And both ideas are at the heart of Christ’s 
teaching. In his conception of God as the loving Father of 
all men and all other living things he brings God very near 
tous. In his memorable saying. “I and my father are one,” 
he brings God nearer still. 


a 
= ~ n 


“ Closer is he than breathing, and nearer ‘than hands and ay 
foot.” When he says to us, “Bə ye perfect even as your 
father in heavon is perfect,” he sets before fus the purification 
of the soul through virtue as the end and aim of our lives, and i f 
he again emphasises the nearness of God—of the very perfec- i 
tion, the very infinitude of Godto man. It is true that this 
sublime precept, just because it brings God very near to | 
us, and because in doing ‘so it bids aim at an unattainable | 
ideal, has never been taken seriously by Christendom. But its 
day is yet to come.” 


DUALITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The following appears in the Theosophical Path :— 


The confusion arises from the duality of mind. There is 
consciousness that transcends time, and there are states of 
consciousness that are subject to measurement in time. That 
which transcends time is the eternal, the spiritual, which is 
not born nor dies. The other is intermittent, 


eid s 
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It is hard for an unthinking, unobservant: man to admit 
the duality of his own consciousness. To himself he is simply 
‘I; and is not aware of any duality in himself. If at long 
intervals he has had the experience of a rare flash of intuition 
he will probably look upon it as something that has come to 
him from outside. Identifying himself with his lower or 
f merely brain-mind consciousness he looks upon all thoughts 
* that pass through his thinking apparatus as either the product 

of that machine or as coming to him from some other mind 
than his own. If he is religious he may attribute his inspira- 
f tion to a revelation direct from heaven ; if not he may talk of 
ga. telepathy, of thought-transference, of subconscious mind 
(whatever that may be); but he will not readily admit 
that hehimself can possibly be his own spiritual guide 
or instructor flashing ideas into the thinking machine that he 

-` calls his mind for him to turn into thoughts. 


| 
| 
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It is this knowledge of the divinity in man lost at a certain 
stage of human evolution, that has to be regained by conscious 
effort,—by self-directed evolution, by self-knowledge, in a 
word. To find the true Self is to re-establish the continuity 
of consciousness in the individual mind as the universal. 
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` MORAL EDUGATION—INDIA’S GREAT- | 
3 EST NEED. 3 


emph | 
«o Mr. C. N. Zutsui., M. R. A. S. (Lonpon). 
ier I 


'“ Education ” according to Prof. James “ consists 
in the organisation of the resources in the human being, 
of powers of conduct, which will fit him to his social and 
physical world.” The present system of education viewed 
in the light of this stateraent, has been a failure; it has 
failed to develop and organise the powers of conduct in 
our youngmen who receive their education in the pre- 
sent-day schools and colleges. Tbe education which 
‘they receive has been too secular to inculcate any sound 
morals in Indian youths: I mean it has not encouraged 

tthe formation of character in them. The result is that 
—Our youngmen do not possess stamina, moral courage— 
mepither of action or conviction—honesty of purpose and 
Consistency, an@ very much lack in strict adhesion 


=o truth. These effects of an epicurean morality on 
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the moral development of our youths have been of too 
disastrous a nature to be exaggerated. Our youths are 
always taugbt to regard pain and pleasure as the lords 
of life and Mammon the only god to be worshipped. The 
present education has unnerved their character and 
dwarfed the possibilities of their moral growth. The 
result is that the present generation of Indians has be- 
come very easy-loving, luxurious and over-sensitive to the 
slightest touch of pain; and so it is that the hardihood 
of the older generation is gone and a sort of moral efti- 
minacy has come to predominate our national character. 
The result was inevitable, Indian students being con- 
stautly fed on the doctrine of “eat, drink and be merry ” 
without being subject to any moral discipline. 


I may now turn to the testimonies of those educ 
tionists, scholars, and statesmen who have had the Š 
opportunity of forming an opinion as to the moral pi .-- 
made by the students under the influence of English edu. 
cation in this country. Speaking of the recipients of our 
college education the Education Commissioners say :— 


“Many unlovely defects of character still give occa- 
sion of scorn to those who are nothing. if not critical of 
SUPOLMICLA lEarniNDg,s- seerssessoeesecressorsssesesse: of self-assertion 
inanifested in a variety of ways, there has no doubtb een 
plenty. It would be strange if it were otherwise. For 
in no country under any circumstances has there been 
equal or similar encouragement to the development of 
such and otber faults. The surroundings of the 
Indian student are not always favourable to the deve- 
lopment of a high type of character.” 


Sir Monier Williams says; 


o 
ie “Tn traversing India from north to south, from east 
cdoctiestyel nmisitedvornsny. cbighoscleokign examined many 
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classes, conversed with many Indians under education 
at our colleges, and was brought into contact with a large 
number who had passed the University Matriculation 
Examination, as well as with a few who had taken their 
degrees and earned distinctions for high proficiency. 
But, in plain truth, I was not favourably impressed with 
the general results of our higher educatiooal efforts. 
{came across a few well-informed men, many. half in- 
formed men, and a great many ill-informed and ill-formed 
men—I mean men without true strength of character 
and with ill-balanced mind.” 

The late Pandit Bishan Naryan Dar, one of the 
greatest scholars modern India has produced, judging 
of the moral effects of the present education, in his 
well-known book--“ Signs of the Times” and in his 
Essay on “Our Education,” says as follows in clear and 
= emphatic words :— 

“Our education is very easy and entails no hardship 
beyond that of cramming. The moral faculties are 
never called into exercise. The student is not conscious 
of being subject to any moral discipline. Our education 
is nil from the moral point of view. In place of charac- 
ter, cramped and narrow no doubt, but firm and simple, 
tried in the fire of primitive conflict and hammered on 
the anvil of fate, we have a character which shrinks from 
the slightest touch of pain, a soft genteel arm-chair 
morality, a... sees. humanity destitute of a backbone.” 
Dr. Shaffat Ahmad Khan, M. L. C., in the course 
of his presidential address at the 4th Conference of the 
Upper Primary Secoudary Edacation Association held on 

the 19th April 1924, also delivers himself in the same 
“strain. He says : . 
_ “The Indiansschools, it is felt, fail in the formation 


Sl ere s 5 aE. . . » 
t character, There is no spiritual life which touches 
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a boy’s inner nature, no corporate’ unity which sustains 
and appeals to his affectionate loyalty, no moral or in- 
tellectual flame which may kindle his nature.” 

Such being the state of affairs I may, without fear 
of contradiction, assert that the work of English educa- 
tion so far as the moral development of, and building of 
character in our youngmen are concerned, has been 
utterly disappointing. Apart from the importance of 
men of character from the individual point of view we 
need men of character from the Government point of 
view as well. If our educational system is improved 
in the light of the moral needs of the people, corruption 
in the Public Services will soon be a thing of past. The 
Reformers of 1835 to whom the present system is due 
had no doubt this aspect of education in mind when 
they said ; 


“That only by -education in English, and after 
European methods could we hope to raise the moral and 
intellectual tone of Indian Society and supply the ad- 
ministration with a competent body of public servants.” 

- From the Indian national point of view this phase 
of our moral degradation is fraught with disastrous 
consequences which it is impossible to exaggerate. Mo- 
tality. is the backbone of a nation ‘anda necessary asset 
in a country’s progress. No work of national regenera- 
tion or nation-building, of which we stand badly in need 
in India to-day, however good-intentioned it may be, 
can be a success until and unless our youths, in whose 
hands the future destiny of the nation lies, are well- 
grounded in sound marals. Character-building is the 
foundation of nation building. India needs to-day men — 
of heroic character, sterling virtues and self-sactificing 

natures to work out her destiny and carry the nation 
cforsramikabo higherstagescol. onttioratuemistence so as to” 
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win for her a proper place once more amon¢ the great 
nations of the world. ‘This is the dire need of India 
to-day. India has produced men of such type of charac- 
ter as made their names in history. She does not 
need such men as are intellectual giants but moral 
pigmies, such for instance as are turned out every year 
by a metirio-intellectual factory. To pray with the 
poet wao sang the following lines, India has need of such 
men of character ; 


“God give us men, a time like this demands, 
“ Great hearts, strong minds, true and willing hands, 
“Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 
“Men whom the spoils of office do not buy, 
“ Men who possess opinion, and a will, 
“Men who have honour, men who will not lie.” 
This prayer of the poet cannot be fulfilled unless 
moral education is given to our youths so as to develop 
character in them For a3 Smiles says, ‘ Character is 
the greatest motive power in the world,” as Blackie 
puts it—‘‘ Money is not needful; power is not needful; 
liberty is not needful; fame is not needful; cleverness 
is not needful; evea health is not the ove thing needful; 
but character alone—a thoroughly cultivated will—is 
that which can truly save us ; and if we are not saved 
in this sense, we must certainly be doomed.” l 
It must be borne in mind that this can only be at- 
tained if we direct our attention to improving the quality — 
and not increasing the quantity of education in India—a 
fact to which the Governor of Bombay only lately drew 
attention as being the greatest educational need of India. 
‘For as George Elliot says: 
For getting a fine flourishing growth of stupidity : 
there ig nothing, clAK Pc aRQOURLRE Honda, cAi RNA sota Us 
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amount of subjects in which it feels no interest.” When 
we think of the enormous amount of worthless matter 
with which the minds of our youths are stuffed, we are 
reminded of Falstaff’s bill, and “the half-penny worth of 
bread to'all that quantity of sack.” This is typically true 
of the present educational system which is based on a 
mistaken conception of what education really is. We want 
healtb in character no less than health in body and mind. 


“A FRIENDLY WISH.’ 


Dr. K. C. PANpyA M. A., PH. D., D. I, C. 

Although at the present moment, we are all furiou- 
sly trying to forget all communal and provincial consid- 
erations—all that is right in so far as it may help to bring 
about a real union of hearts—I cannot resist the feeling 
of gratification and of pride at the fact that the illustrious 
Founder of the Arya Samaj hailed from Gujarat, my own 
home. It is true, indeed, that, unlike another of Gujarat’s 
greatest sons, I mean Gandhiji, Swami Dayanand did 
not live in Gujarat, nor did he shed on it the glory of 
his great personality ; in his case, however, the loss of 
Gajirat has verily become the gain of the whole of nor- 
thern India. 


It is nearly fifty years since the great Swamiji was at 
the height of his power and influence. During this period 
his name has continued to be revered and honoured by 
hundreeds of thousands of his countrymen, and this num- 
ber is going up every year. The growth of the Arya 
Samaj during the same period shows two distinct phases. 

In the earlier phase we see the Samaj as a vigorous, 
even boisterous and militant body, at once austere and 
aggressive, devoted to the verge of dogmatism and fanati- 
cism to the personality. and the teachings of ber Foug- l 
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der, andin its ardour for reform, not conspicuously 
peaceful or pleasant or even actually constructive. 

Perhaps this was unavoidable in the circumstances 
that. prevailed in the social and religious life of the 
people at the time. It may even have been rendered neces- 
sary on account of the reception that every reforming and 
purifying movement issure to meet with, in any conserva- 
tive society in the world, particularly when it takes up 
an attitude of an uncompromising criticism. of, and an 
unbending opposition to, deep-rooted beliefs and time- 
honoured customs. One may go even a little further 
aud say that the first phase must have played an impor- 
tant part in bringing about the later growth, with its 
more constructive and practical achievements that really 
distinguish the second phase. 


Whatever may have been the actual feelings and 
real views of the leaders at the time, this new phase 
began. to assume a definite shape, and whatever, also, 
may be the present day workers’ reading of the change, 
there is not the least doubt the thoughtful people have 
welcomed the second phase with pleasure no less than 
relief. Nor is it a secret that the new features this phase 
has introduced have contributed as much to the strength 
of the Samaj itself as to the cause of reform, of educa- 
cational progress and of Indian nationalism over a larger 
part of the country. There may still be errors and ex- 
cesses— and what movement in the world that has lived 
and flourished has ever managed to escape them both ?— 
but it is clear that, in the latter phase, the militant and 
the controversy- -loving side has been considerably 
softened ` and has not infrequently given place to an 
earnest and concrete appreciation of constructive work. 
The wonderin azganisationy thea siezth devatiens.andntbe 


heroic renunciations that have unquestionably distin- 
guished the Arya Samaj, have all been turned to wor- 
thier ends and have so far shone with a more brilliant 
lustre. That this body, instead of standing aloof, with an ` 
imaginary halo of self-constituted greatness, has chosen 
to throw itself whole-heartedly in the broad stream of the 
general life of the people, and take its place along with | 
other forces that are making for progress and for recon- 
struction in our country, must be taken as an event of | 
very great importance and full of great promise. 

Opinions may vary as regards the exact religious | 
beliefs, the precise educational machinery, or the actual 
line of work adopted at some places. That is as natural 
as it is inevitable. There is, however, no doubt that, 
speaking broadly, the entry of Arya Samaj in the 
varied fields of our life has infused a kind of new life in 
‘many of our institutions and in most of our movements. 

It is sincerely to be wished that, whatever may be the 
character of the third phase, the Samaj will succeed in 
conserving in its future growth all those elements that 
have made for its strength in the second phase, and that 
its programme of work will always be so framed that it 
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can work in harmony, and even join forces, whenevet 
that is practicable, with the other great movements in 
the land. Not, indeed, ut the cost of its own individuality, 
and certainly never ceasing to make its peculiar contri 
butions to the general good, but remembering always that 
we can haye only that much of real freedom as we are 
prepared to.extend to others, that the whole nation is 
z greater than any part or party, that humanity is greater 
still, and that “Unity in Diversity” represents the grea- 
test truth in the world, just as it sums UP) most 


succinctly, the fundamental endeavour of Science, of | 


ccu Fhilen hyaan iE La aay BAY, RO of all, true Religion. 


THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN YAMA 
AND YAMI. 


INTRODUCTION. gi: 


The dialogue between Yama and Yarani is the subject of 
a famous hymn (X. 10) of the Rig Veda. Commentators have 
never agreed as to the final import of the poem. The crux of 
the problem is what Yama and Yami are. In the Vedas in 
only One more place, viz. Y. V.12. 63, the pair is mentioned to- 
gether, and there the author of the Shatapatha Brahmana 
(7. 2. 1. I0) takes Yama to mean Agni and Yami to denote 
Prithivi.* So does that of Gopatha in II. 4. 8t In Shatapatha 
Brahmana 7.1.1.3 too Yama is mentioned in connection with 
Prithivi. He regulates the apportionment of space in it. 
In §. B. 7.1.1.4. Yama is expressly pointed out to be the king.§ 
Elsewhere in the Brahmanas Yama is mentioned alone. It 
stands somewhere for the Sun,|| in other places for the 
Wind, in yet other places for the Household Fire.** The 
‘root-meaning, underlying the term, as stated in Shatapatha 
Brahmana 7. 2.1.10 and 14. 1. 3. 4,is that of control.* 
Whatever Yama and Yami be, the connection between them 
according tothe Brahmanas, should be one similar to that 
between the Earth and the King, or tothat between the Earth 
and the Sun &c. 


Vedic mythology which later gave birth to the Pauranio 
pantheon takes its first shape in the Vrihaddevata. In this 


© afad aa ca (Ri) ant amsar os Ñq aa TAR | 
M.Y. R. & RO. 
+ ufaata qa ca ar | at. 2. 8. e. 
dame TSEAN: (TSAN) aaaaeaed | T. 9. L. 2.3. 
§ ata TR: | 9. 2. tv. 
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book (6. 154) notice is taken of the dialogue between Yama 
and Yami. There it is stated : — 


Yama declined to accept the request of Yami for 
sexual intercourse. The dialogue beginning O chit etc. 


took place (on that occasion) between these two 
children of Vivasvan.* 


The author of Vrihaddevata thus makes Yama and Yami 
brother and sister. He is the first to posit this relation 


between them. He goes even further. In 6. 163 he 
says :— 


Of Saranyu were born Yama and Yami to 
Vivasvan. They were twins of whom Yama was 
‘the eldor.t 


The brother and sister are now made twins. To the authors 
of the Brahmanas, as we have stated above, this relation did not 
suggest itself. By the time of Vrihaddevata, however, the 
tradition that Yama and Yami were twins and that Vivasvan 
and Saranyu were their parents, appears, somehow, to have 
gained ground. The foundations of the mythological school 
of Vedic interpretation were laid in the Brahmanas, but there 
the’ pantheon was yet ina fluid form, the spirit behind the 
personification of deities being yet present to the minds of the 
writers. Vrihaddevata petrified the form of 


each deity, - 
and Besigned to him or bor a definite lineage. 


te R. VX. 17. 2 occurs the:word Saranyu, which Yaska, and” 
following him Sayana, render as ‘the moving one.’{ This and ` 
the preceding verse, translated mythologically, mean :— 


* dyaiatadicasdl scarase ant aa: | 
aaifatgia aad faaeacquateaat:| ZETIA §. Luv. 
t awaai sais anasa faaeaa: | 
at arga aqtaa saateaivat ga aa |g. 9. R. 
O $ aA: aco | fase 02. I amari l l 
S i Bayana’s Com. on R, V.X.1702 0s 
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‘Twashta arranges the rnarriage of his daughter, 
wherefore the whole universe assembles. The mother 
of Yama, the bride that is being married, of the great 
Vivasvan disappears. X 17.1 They conceal the immortal 
one from mortals. Having made her of an ugreeable form 
they give her to Vivasvan. As matters stand now, 
(she) the Moving One gives birth to Ashwins, and 
renounces a couple. X 17. 2* 


Twashta is the Divine Designer. His daughter, duhita, 
literally one from whom he remains detached,t is 
Nature, Prakriti. Her marriage, Vahatu, is her transition 
from her latent to a patent state. The phenomenon described 
is that of creation, for which the moving impulso—Vahatu 
derivatively means impulse—comes from God. "Assembling of 
the universe (Samett) is its integration. Yama is that soul 
which exercises self-restraint,{ as distinguished from 
Vivasvan, in whom the desire to manifest itself, Pravritti, is 
strong. Tothe former Nature is mother, to the latter wife. 
Translated literally mata (r.ma) is one who helps (the 
soul) in self-fulfilment, and Jaya, one through whom one re- 
produces one’s sslf. By the self-controlled soul Nature has done 
her duty. Like a wise mother she no more interferes in its 
affairs. For one who is yet possessed with desire, Nature is 
at once the cause and means of repeated births. As a new 
bride she keeps him bound. At the stage of creation the 
latent phase of Nature vanishes. From. mortals “prakrsti, 
chaos is concealed. In her new state, viz. when:she is patent, 
Nature wears forms, agreeable forms. The word used is savar- 
na. It fits in beautifully with the metaphor of marriage. 


“cau g agg smaad fayd vad aafa | QARET 
atar ağan agama faacaat aaa | R. V. X. 17.1. 
 AVGZARAİ REJEA: KeA aaniagg AIET | 
Bafana qaga faga ag: | X. 17. 2. 
t gfear gfğar g? fear) Nirukta. 3. 4, 
$ ag: Syeacqdieren Day ANAAO G XE Ry PaaS 
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The bride is of the same varna as the bridegroom. The San- 
khya theory of Prakriti’s Purushartha i.e. the conformability 
of the process of material evolution tothe necessities of the 
souls is adverted toin the Veda in its usual poetic style. Of na- 
ture thus wedded are born Ashwins, which Shatapatha Brah- 
mana 4.1. 5.16 renders. as Ether and Harth,* which between 
them cover all stages, from the subtlest to the grossest, of the 
evolution of matter. The pair which nature gives up is 
Twashta, her father, and Yama her intelligent son. With 
them she has nothing to do as wife. 


: In the above verses poetry and philosophy are combined. 


Somehow a myth has been fathered on them, of which the 
earliest record is kept in the Nirukta of Yaska. Alternately 
with his own interpretation he gives that of the mythologists, 


according to whom -“Saranyu, the daughter of Twashta bore to` 


Aditya Yama and Yami as twins. Sho giving her place to 
another of the same form, and assuming the shape of a mare 
fled away. Aditya, too, took the shape of a horse, went after 
her, and co-habited her. Of her were Ashvins born and of the 
other woman, of her form, was born Manu.”} The reader will 
see that in the verses there is no mention of Yami. Yama 


alone isthe son of Saranyu, ‘moving nature.’ The equine 


form too isa later invention. To Yaska himself ‘ the mother 
of Yama’ signifies nightt for which we substitute its larger, 


cosmological counterpart, viz., chaos before creation. Whatever - 


meaning the reader may assign to the verses, they do not sup- 


port the myth built on them as the basis of thestory. Yama and ` 


“et go angid aana aR a QARNINA 


Sh. B. 4. 1. 5. 16. 
t aagaanaa—a agaea arfzearan?t 
fafuat aaaisa att, ar aantaeai fafana sige aaa 
afaqeraizes argaadaad KII AAJA AFINA, aatsfgaa 


asà aantat ag: | Nirukta 12. 10. 
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Yami cannot, on their authority, be considered to be twins.or. 
even brother-and sister. 


Before tapping further extraneous resources let us now 
examine the evidence which the hymn we are considering is 
supposed to contain in favour of this assumption, viz. that 
Yama and Yami are brother and sister, and as such even 
twins. In verse 5. Yami is made to assert :— 


The divine Omniform genitor Twashta, the. pro- 
. genitor made us two husband and wife, even:in the womb.®» 
R. V. X. 10. 5, (Wilson’s Translation.) 


‘In the womb’ means ‘before birth.’ The verse only 
implies that the marital relation, on which Yami was insisting, 
had, according to her, been ordained by God before they were 
born, as He had intended them to be spouses by giving them 
similar attributes, and that therefore that relation could not: 
now be gainsaid. ' ln the womb ’ does nof mean ‘in the same: 
womb,’ not at all ‘simultaneously in the same womb.’ How. 
commentators have, one after another, stumbled against this 
verse and read into it a meaning with which they were already - 
obsessed, though in the text there was not the least inkling of 
it, is an amusing coincidence in the history of Vedic interpre- 
tation. No other word in the whole hymn can be made to lend - 
colour to the assumption that the characters of the dialogue 
are twins. Any married couple may express the sentiment con- 
veyed in this verse without at all-implying that they are 
blood relations. That Yama and Yami are brother and sister, 
though not twins, is inferred from several other expressions 
inthe hymn, which we shall presently take up in the order 
in which we come across them in the dialogue. 


1. In the first verse Yami calls Yama her sakha, which 
Sayana in his commentary on the Rigveda interprets as ‘com- 


# ağa at afaa gaa waea afaar VaT 
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panion since their conception in the womb.’* The meaning of 
the word Sakha is only ‘companion’; what is added is simply 
Sayana’s fancy which may without damaging the literal mean- 
ing of the text be omitted. 1n his commentary on the Atharva: 
i Veda, i in which too this hymn viz R.V. X.10. occurs as a part of 
8 larger hymn viz. XVIII. 1,, he interprets the: same word 
alternately with the above rendering as implying ‘one with a 
similar repute, viz that he is the son of the same father 
Vivasvan.'t- Here the explanation given of the similarity is 
Sayana’s own; it is nowhere implied in the text. Sakha. 
means simply ‘one known for similar qualities.’ . 


What is to be noted specially in this verse is that 
Yami, while she calls Yama her Sakha, longs also for his | 
Sakhya. And Sakhya according to Sayana means ‘friendship | 
which here is the union of a male anda female.’{ When the 
terms Sakha and Sakhya occur in the same context, they 
cannot be made to bear different significances. All commen- 
tators. agree that‘ what is sought after by Yami is the marital 
relation. The word Sakha then would mean ‘one who is 
connected in matrimony 7. e. is husband.’ In the Saptapadi, 
which forms an essential part of the marriage ceremony among. 
Aryans, the seventh step is taken for Sakhya.§ The 
married couple are comrades. They should have a similar 
repute, 4. e. should possess the same sort of qualities, otherwise 
the union'would be unhappy.|| Thus the word Sakha, how- 
ever it may be derived, would more aptly signify @ spouse. 
than a twin or ey n a brother. The relation between the 


* niaaa afaqay | 
nes ‘Sayana’s Commentary on R. V. X. 10. 1. 
t Sard amaca anq | fracacqa sao safa: | 
Sayana’s Com. on Atharva Veda. XVIII. 1.1 
} asana est gar dam afaa faaea | Sayana ’s Com. 
§ @@ aaqa aa faate fafa in the Grihya Butras 
CC-0. curuiull ang CARLA: ARENA, LEAT RIERA LN Manu. 3. 12. 
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King and the Earth, too, which according to the Shatapatha 
Brahmana exists between Yama and Yami, is recognised in 
Sanskrit. literature as one between a married couple, not as 
that: ‘between brother and sister. This may, to some, seem a 
far-fetched conclusion. Its significance, however, when other 
more direct evidence supports it, cannot be controverted. In. 
Sanskrit the King is Prithivi-pati, never Prithivt-bhrata 

(2) Inverse 2. Yama admits that he is Yami’s Sakha 
Only he does not like that ‘one united to him by affinity. in 
characteristics and aims’ Salakshma should now disclose 
‘divergence in tendencies, (Vishurupa) | Sayana translates 
‘Salakshma’ as ‘one endowed with the same characteristic, vss, 
that of being born of the same womb’* and ‘Vishurupa’ as ‘of 
a different form because she is a sister.’+ Wilson compresses ` 
this exposition so as to stick simply to Sayana’s unwarranted ` 
explanation of ‘the similarity of chracteristics, which similarity ° 
alone, without that spurious explanation, the text signifies. His’ 
translation is :—‘Although of one origin, she is of a- different 
form” Griffith too follows the same line. He renders the sen-: 
tence as ‘her who is near in kindred as a stranger.’ “Neither of” 
the two terms we are discussing can convey even the remotest 
implication of consanguinity. The objection of Yama‘is based on™ 
Yami’s imploring what Yama’s inner. mind does not now 
allow. Hehas been her Sakha, but now will be bound no 
more by the obligations of that Sakhya.. He has another - 
Lakshma aim, which Yami as his Salakshma should further. 
It is highly repugnant to him that she should thwart -his 
path. Yama appears to have taken.some new resolve which ~ 
does not allow him to share his wife’s bed. Swami Dayananda 
in his commentary on Yaju VII. 47 renders Yama as ‘‘one who 
has lost his attachment to household indulgences and is engaged 
in the practice of rules of self-control and self- discipline.” } The 


#ASKAL ARTA atfaca SAN | Sayana’s. Com. on 
R. V.X. 1052, ` 


tafira faasa i. Sayana’s Com. on R. VX. 10. 2. 
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exigetics of the Swami is the same as given by the author of | 
the Shatapatha, whose, of extant commentaries on the Yajur- | 
veda, is the first and therefore chronologically the nearest to the l 
age of the original mantras. Later Shastras too allow a house- i: 


holder, when he feels the impulse of renunciation strong in| 
him, to cut all ties of home and become Sanyasi,* provided he | 
makes: satisfactory arrangements for the maintenance of his = 
family. If Yama be sucha person, tho uneasiness of his | 
wife over the absence of progeny, to which she reverts again | 
and again in her pathetic appealst and which prompts her to {| 
beg for a restoration of the sexual tie (Sakhya),} a tie which 
she finds abruptly breaking with her former Sakha, becomes | 
at once intelligible. She does not share the humanitarian 
resolve of her husband and is therefore Vishurwpa. She thinks 
her husband by neglecting to perform his connubial duties by 
which alone he could continue the line of his ancestors, is cour- 
ting death, for those alone who remain in the household beget- 
ting progeny, become by such conduct immortal.§ ln vain does 
he argue that the heroes of God are the great sons of the human 
family—they it is who have a broad outlook; they save the whole 
humanity from perdition. | To Yami it is inexplicable, 
why when the Sun and the Earth, which were in the course of 
the marriage ceremony held out as instances of the constancy 
of .married couples, never sever their relationship, her 
bond with Yama should be so suddenly cut off. The advice oi of 
“egget fawiazeta bii aagi TEAIAATT aT aaa 
SITET y l 
-Y fagiaamada 1 R. V. 10. 1. 
“weg: afaeacanifafazat: | Ibid X. 10. 3- 
safa att aama: | Ibid X. 10 3. 
-F antagea fafanga , Ibid X. 10. 9. 
§ safa mà agaa Vaz aeafacane ved ET | Ibid X.10.3. 


> | -aeeqaetagreq ater feat wate sfaat afveay | 
Ibid X. 10, 3. 


“q fear qrat fargar Ral amanea Eeti l 
. Ibid:X: 10:9. 
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Yanta to his wife to have recourse to another man for progeny* 
would in’ that case be is consonance with the injunctions of 
Shastras, for when the husband becomes a Sanyasi, the wife, if 
she cannot do without offspring, is allowed to resort to Niyoga.t 
‘A thorough examination of all the verses of the hymn alone 
will.show if this hypothysis can hold good. Let us, 
therefore, proceed with the texts which according to “Sayana 
and later commentators who base their exposition on his, make 
out Yami to be the sister of Yama. 


(3) In verse 4. Yama says :—‘ She is our. common pa- 
rent hence our near affinity.” (Wilson’s Translation). The 
word for parent here is nabhih, literally navel. Sayana trans- 
lates it as ‘the cause of birth, i. e. parents.’{ Who are these 
parents ? ‘Gandharva inthe firmament and (his) wife that 
is in the firmament.’ Sayana takes Gandharva to mean the 
Sun and his wife to be no other than Saranyu.§ Behind the 
mind of Sayana is working the tradition recorded in Vrihadde- 
vata, viz. that Yama and Yami are twins born of Saranyu to 
the Sun. What was there in the insistent imploration of 
Yami contained in the last verse to require this reference to 
their common parentage on the part of Yama? If we follow 
Sayana, the literal meaning would be that Sun is in the fir- 
mament, and so is wife. Where is the word to imply that 
the wife is his ? Yosha is an independent word, and the word 
Gandharva used in juxtaposition to it would more aptly mean a 
husband, In A.V. 14. 2. 4. Gandharva is the second appelation 
ef a husband, where in accordance with ~ the four duties 
assigned to him, he bears four names, viz. Soma Gandharva. 


* aeafassea quit afdaad | Ibid X. IO. 10. 
t at ad aafaa aaa afaa ad asaca arctan afa_ 
wat fadiad | att g. go. 
} seafaeena ara faafaa: Sayana’s Com. on R.V. 
§ ag aafia aadaa aante feaa: arad: maigai... .... 
o maaar ma: aa acafzeteat at fag ater 
aifgereg mat UTJAN | Ibid. 
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Agni, and Manushyajah.* Solicited for marital relation as 
husband in the last verse, Yama naturally answers.:—‘ The 
husband fulfills himself in Yajna, so does wife. That is the 
navel (axle round which we revolve). That is our procrea- 
tion,’ Apah which Sayana takes to denote firmament and 
thereby gives tho verso a mythological air, we render as yajna 
according to Shatapatha Brahmana 3.1. 4. 1§.t According to 
the Aryan conception marriage has for its object Yajna, i. e. 
activity which will benefit the whole world. To that 
end is. progeny procreated. It is a duty, with which may 
alternate only Sanfasa, i. e. renunciation of hearth and home 
for selfless service of the world. Nabhih appears to us to be 
used here in the senso in which it occurs in Atharva Veda III. 
30. 6, where fire, symbolical of Yajna, is called Nabhih, t. e. 
nayel round which the married couple are exhorted to revolve 
as spokes of a wheel revolve round the axle.} Jami is translated 
by some as fraternal reiation. Tho roct-meaning of the word is 
procreation. Those who assign to it the former meaning de- 
rive it also fromthe same root. We do not deny that in litera- 
ture a sister is also called Jamih but the more popular mean- 
ing is wife or woman, as we shall show when discussing verse 
9 below. Here the word is an Abstract Noun and stands for 
the relation of Jamih. 


. P. Budha. Deva aepalenivan suggests, that the word 
Gandharva as used here may be taken to mean God,§ and 
Yosha nature. Then the. iterpretation assigned to the 
verse by Sayana might, with these reservations, hold good. 
Only, it will be thereby divested of its mythological setting 
for which there is no foundation in the text. The parentage ~ 


* aineasial IAH Teaged saz.afa: add afas qfa- 
EJÛAEÑ AFTARI: | ATA ge. R. 8. 
f aratfe aa: ig. 3. R 2. RS. 
ft asaat aka adau arfafaatfaa: | A. V. III. 30.6. 
§ Soin A. V. II. 1. 1. fgeat neaaf saree anaa qa 
amen fazda | hz ; 
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adverted to would be that of the Heavenly Father and 
Mother. A husband taking the orders of Sanyasa may in that 
case look upon his wife as sister, as progeny’ of the same 
Heavenly Parents. Yama means to hint that the tie between 
him and Yami would honcvoforward be fraternal instead of 
matrimonial. This interpretation, thinks the Pandit, will facili- 
tate the exposition of Verses 11, 12. The suggestion is valu- 

able and will appeal to many. We wait for some historic 
testimony of the actual practice of a husband looking upon 
his wife as sister after assumption by him of the functions 
of Sanyasa. i ; 


(3). In verse 9 Yami prays that “the Sun may by the insta- 
nce of day and night give him (Yama) a lesson” by which she 
probably means that he may be united to her as are day and 
night: to each other. “ The Sun and the Earth are a correlated 
couple, and they are united. Let Yami be unrelated as sister (to 
become wife) to Yama.’* We follow in the last sentence, 
with a little alteration, the translation, of Sayana given in his 
commentary on the Atharva Veda. He has wrongly made 
Jamth of Jami, thus changing the gender of the word. We 
have restored the original word in the text and adapted the 

. translation thereto. Vivriyat in the Atharva Veda where in 
the Rig Veda there is Bibhriyat makes no material difference. 
Sayana’s translation in the Rig Veda is not clear. Wilson 
renders the line as :— “Yami wi!l adhere to the non-affinity of 
Yama.” The word on which the hypothesis of the fraternal 
relation between Yama and Yami is based is jamih. It is 
understood to mean sister. That the matrimonial relation is 
unsisterly is thought to be pointed out by this verse. The word 
jamth, in reality, admits of a variety of meanings. It is more 
generally used to denote wife or woman.t+ In verse 4 


* QATINA: HAT; CAT sareaza Aal....... | 
Sayana’s commentary on A. V. 

+ maa afa Faria qaqaqa: l afa segada 
Aasaia aaraa: | Rg 3. ve. 
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above, this word has been used in the neuter gender, as it is 
used here, and there the meaning is simply relation. Griffith 
translates it as ‘kinship.’ With Sayana the literal meaning 
is bandhutva, which while interpreting Sabandhu in this very 
verse he renders as bandhan, i. e., relation* ‘As sister’ is his 
own elucidation of the relation. The word jami in verse 4. is 
qualified by the word paramam, i. e. greatest. Yama points out 
to Yami that the relation he refers to viz., that of constancy in 
Yajna, is the greatest. Till that time Yami had insisted only on 
the marital relation, which according to her involved the obli- 
gation to beget progeny. Yama could decline her offer by point- 
ing to some greater obligation under the same relationship, 
viz., that of husband and wife, not under another, viz., that of 
brother and sister. Jami therefore, as used in verse 4. means 
matrimonial relation. The same is its significance here. The 
sentence with which the verse concludes appears to usto be 
interrogative and to convey ataunt. During the marriage cere- 
mony the bridegroom assures the bride that they are to each 
other as the sun and the earth.t Yami appears to remind Yama 
_ of that assurance and thus to affiam that they, too, once united 
are united once for all. Should Yami alone suffer a breakage of 
the matrimonial tie? Is she to remain no more wife to 
Yama? This rendering would give pointedness to the reason- 
ing of Yami and make the dialogue natural. The simple 
affirmation implied in the other rendering is forced and 
prosaic. 


- (4). Yama answers tothe above remonstrance in the fol- 
lowing verge. According to :Sayana’s rendering in his com- 
mentary on the Rig Veda it means :—‘‘There will come ages 
when sisters will make others than brothers their husbands. 


Yami should therefore seek some one other than Yama to be her 
aes 


* garg aaa TIR... ARRAEÈ I 
ý t Ræ gad a aaa faagiag ae zat qua | 
Gribya Sutra, 
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husband.............s0-6s * The logic implied in this translation 
ifGtelligible. If incest was to be disallowed in future, why 
was Yami asked to avoid coitus with Yama in that age? The 
translation given in Sayana’s commentary on the Atharva 
Veda is just the opposite of*the above. It reads :—‘ There 
will come ages when sisters will contract’ an unsisterly 
relation t. ¢., the relation of wife.. Yami should therefore 
seek some one ol8e............+0 "+t Sayana here apparently 
means that in the time of Yama incest was prohibited not 
simply in theory, but in practice also the people 
conformed to that rule. The hankering of Yami was-execr- 
able, which it would not be in some future degenerate age. 
Yaska appears to bear out Sayana though he forbears 
to translate the word jam in his rendering of this verse.t 
Elsewhere, however, he takes the word to mean sister.§ In 
the wording of the verse there is no implication of futur- 
ity. The word uttara means ‘subsequent.’ To us the meaning 
ofthe verse appears to be :—‘There do come times subse- 
quently (to wedlock) when wives cease to have intercourse 
with their husbands. Seek therefore another mate than me." 
In the Smritis under certain circumstances when the 
husband leaves the wife without progeny Niyoga is 
allowed.|| The wife in such a state seeks progeny from 
some one else than her husband. This temporary relationship 
is regulated by rules. There was a provision of this kind inthe 


* a2 ag Sg Mag afi: anifa agat af erat 
o afafa ar afa sauf gma assa amfaeates 

UERIRŞ AERIA... . ... AF afa S3ET | Sayana’s Com. 
on R. V. | . l 

t aa ag amfag fetg ama: araa: eagar warger 
aater ataa Sa: | Sayana’s Com. on A. V. 
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Old Testament.* Abu Hanifa under some similar instinct 
declares an offspring born during long separation between 4 
husband and a wife to be the legitimate progeny of the absen- 
tee husband.t The tie between the husband and the wife is 
not in such a case,sundered. Only for the purpose of procrea- 
tion the new mate shares her bed. The original spouses are 
simply ajamis, literally, they for the time being do not procre- 
ate. The answer so construed is quite a natural one. The ren- 
dering makes no change in either the tense of the verb or the 
literal sense of the text. Inthe logical chain there is no gap 
for imagination to supply, as in the -case of Sayana’s render- 


mimi 


ing—and other commentators simply follow Sayana — | 


thére is. 


* Deuternomy XXV. 5—10. 

5. It brethren dwell together and one of them die, and 
have no child, the wife of the dead shall not marry without 
unto a stranger ; ° her husband's _brother shall go in unto her, 
and take her to him to wife, and perform the duty of.an 
husband’ s brother unto her. 


_. 6. And it shall be, that the first that she beareth shall 
succeed inthe name of his brother which is dead that his 
name may not be put out of Israel. 


7. And if the man like not-to take his brorher’s wife, then 


let his brother’s wife go up, to the gate unto the elders, and — 


say ‘My husbands’ brother refuseth to raise up unto his brother 
a name in Israel, he will not perform the duty of my 
husband's brother... 

-8.. Then the-elders of his city shall call him, and speak 
unto him, and if he stand to it, and say I like not to take her; 
_, « 9. Then shall his brother’s wife come unto him in the 

presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, and 
spit in his face and shall answer and say, So shall it be done 
unto that man that will not build up his brother’ s house. 


10. And his name shall bò called in Israel, _The house 
of him that hath his shoe loosed. 
+ Hidaya, Tafsir Kabir Vol. III p: 183. 
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(5). The strongest point which seems to have determined 
the opinion of traditional commentators beginning from the- 
author.of Vrihaddevata, which point probably gave rise to the 
whole myth of the fraternity of Yama and Yami, is the use of’ 
the words bharata and swasa in verses 11. 12 with reference to 
Yama and Yami respectively. The.apparent meanings of these’ 
words are ‘brother’ and ‘sister.’ In this sense they are used 
in classical and modern Sanskrit. The Vedic usage of 
words, however, is sometimes found to differ totally from the 
significance they bear in later Sanskrit. We shall look for 
these words elsewhere in the Vedas, and find out what meanings 
they bear in, the context in those places. In R. V. I. 92. 11. 
Sayana takes the word swasa to mean night, which is 80- 
called as it moves of itself.* Moving of one’s self, then, is 
according to Sayana, the root-meaning of swasa. In R. V. 
VI. 55. 4. thesun is called the jara of swasa.t Sayana 
translates it as :—Pusha (the sun) ‘is the lover of the 
Dawn.§ In R: V. 1.92.11 Sayana makes Dawn the wife of 
the Sun.§ In R. V.1.71.1 Swasarah (the plural of swasa) 
is in apposition either with janayah (wives) who, longing 
ones, seek a longing husband or with gavah (rays) which 
meet......the Dawn.|| From these quotations it is clear ‘at 
least that the word swasa isin the Veda not confined to its ` 
Present popular meaning, viz. that of sister. Used in its 
derivative sense it may qualify other substantives. There is 
nothing repugnant to its Vedic use in its standing for a wife 


* tayaa aval fama Sayana’s Commentry on R. V. 
I. 92. 11. 2 
t sagaia saa | R. V. VI. 58. 
t a: qr cageqal aT: ore N Sayana’s. Com. on 
R. V. VI. 55. 4. l 
§ ated... gaea dsi mar Tar u Savane on R..V. 1. 92. 
| Safsergard af a fred saa: aie: | 
samt: E at a inii anet amA 
R. V. I. 71. 1.. 
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also. Thus if Yami bethe wife of Yama and call herself 
swasa, t. e., one who moves (for the marital relation) of herself: 
she does not offend against Vedic usage. Modern eugenics re- 
cognises that the initiative in sexual intercourse, in order to be 
fruitful, should be taken by the wife. Smritis regard it a sin 
on.the part of the husband not to accede to the request of his 
wifes when the proper time for sexual union has arrived. In the 
text the word swasa stands alone without any genitive preced- 
ing it so as to make it signify the relation tothe swasa of Yama. 
Yami calls herself swasa, not his swasa. The word therefore 
indicates Yami’s attitude, instead. of relation, with regard to 
Yama. The initiative comes from her, and thus she is swasa. 
The word. ‘bhrata’ is derived from the root bhri, meaning “to 
support.” Bhrata was originally one who supported.* In his 
commentary on Atharva Veda XVI1I.1.19 Sayana renders it 
alternately with other meanings as ‘supporter.’+ Yaska’s deri- 
vation of the word is thesame,t though his translation of 
the term is ‘one supported.’ Sayana in his commentary on 
Ri -Veda III.53.5 gives as the synonym of bhrata, poshakah 
supporter.§ Now this duty devolves on the husband. Hence 
the appelation of the wife bharya, one to be supported, In 
A. V. XIV.1.52 the husband promises to regard his wife as one 
to be supported’ by him.|| In one of the manuscripts of 
Sayana’s commentary on the Atharva Veda, used by S.P. 
Pandit in his edition of that Commentary, Yama, instead of 
being styled bhrata, the brother, as in other manuscripts, 
is styled bharta, the husband of Yami.T The alternate 


# AG... originally meaning eo Monier 
William’ 8 Dictionary. 
t wart aama ar Sayana’s Com. on A. V. VIII, 1. 19. 
at WA ...... wee nafa at | Nirukta 4. 29. 

§ ara diem: | Sayana’s Com. on R. V. III. 53. 5. 

“Wp aaaea tert A: V. XIV. 1. 52. 

q ax adit fagni eraai (S canate) an aganti mfd 
‘wal l ‘Sayana’s Commentary on the A. V. edited 
by 8. P. Pandit. | | 
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reading is evidently a slip of the writer’s pen, for the rest of 
the commentary proceeds on the mythological- assumption 
that Yama and Yami are twins. The slip, however, is an 
amusing one; it reveals the subliminal mentality of the writer, 
a result probably of his study of the whole hymn. The plea of 
Yami is that by Yama renouncing his connubial relation with 
her she will be left without any one to look after her. If the 
objection of Yama were on the ground of fraternity, there was 
nothing’*to prevent him from assuming the duty of guardian 
which should naturally have devolved on him. He was, it 
appears, idopting some mode of life, which would take him away 
from Yami, and make him otherwise, too, incapable of minding 
her affairs. In such a cage it would be a sin to approach one’s 
wife even when she herself desired coitus with a view to havé 
progeny. For to a Sanyasi sexual relation is forbidden. This 
explanation fits in with the rest of the hymn. 


_ Incase we accept P. Budhadeva’s explanation of verse 4 
given above that the common parentage of Yama and Yami is 
simply their being the progeny of the Father in heaven iis 
words bhrata and swasa, even in their modern connotation, viz: 
that of brother and sister, will then denote a secondary relation 
viz. that of common humanity. Yami will be the sister of 
Yama, not because their parents on earth are the same, but 
because he being a Sanyasi looks upon her as a child of his 
Heavenly Father. The meaning of the verse then would be 
“What is this turning a brother, when sup portlessness 
ensues?’ The assumption however that the fraternity is a 
result only of a widening of the outlook of a husband‘ when he 
becomes a Sanyasi, requires, as we have*said, stronger testi- 
mony from the historical record of Arya notions and customs. 


We have ata. examined all the passages in the hymn we 
are considering on which commentators base their assumption 
that Yamaand Yamiare brother and sister. The myth recorded 
in the Vrihaddevata has nofoundation either in the Vedas or 
the Brahmanas. Most of the terms, from the use of which 
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of the same parents, such as Sakha, Salakshma Nabhih, 
Jami, would be more aptly employed in addressing a spouse. 
The words bhrata and swasa have been shown by quota- 
tions from the Veda itself to bear also anothor signifi- 
cance than that of brother and sister. That significance is the 
primary one and would, if accepted, bo perfectly in consonance 
with the spirit of the hymn. Woe thus see that the dialogue 
would be more naturally interpreted if to Yama and Yami 
be assigned the tie of marriage instead of that of frater- 
nity. We shall now adduce positive evidence to show that 
the wording of the Veda favours the assumption of the 
connubial relation. 


(1) Inverse 3. Yami soliciting coitus addresses Yama 
expressly as husband who should, stys she, be desirous of 
begetting progeny.* 


(2) In verse 5 she asserts that they had been 
made husband and wife in the womb.t Tho explanation 
offered by tho traditional commentators has been discussed 
above. We have shown conclusively that the traditional inter- 
pretation is fanciful and far-fetched, The meaning we take is 
the most obvious one. Yami means that the matrimonial rela- 


tion between them was designed by God and cannot therefore 
be abruptly cut short by Yama. 


(8) The instance of the Sun and the Earth (Dyavaprithvi)j 
the relation between which is permanent, and whose model 
Yami urges on Yama in verse 9, has been noticed already. 
The couples referred to by the husband during the marriage 
ceremony as examples of constancy of love are a fit subject forg 
the wife to dwell insistently on when remonstrating against 
his resolve to renounce hearth and home. She has already 
hinted at this relation in verse 5 where she said that the 


SA Afatavaar fafaga: | R. V. X. 10. 3. 
st wg at afaa graa s: 1 Ibid X. 10. 5. 
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(4) In verse 7. Yami exprosses her impatience under 
sexual impulse. She desires to ‘offer her person, as a wife 
does to hor husband.’ The two will exercise themselves, says 
she, a8 do the wheels of a carriage.* This is another analogy 
which among Aryans has always been used with reference to 
connubial life. The house-hold duties are likened to acar, 
which the ‘ausband and the wife daily drive on as wheels. 
The fraternal relation has never been so compared. 

(5) The whole tone of the hymn is suchas to convoy a 
deep odour of the matrimonial relation. If Yami were bent 
on incest, she would not have introduced the subject, as she 
does in the hymn, without any reserve. She solicits of her 
Sakha Sakhya and exhorts him to raise a heir to his father, 
so that the line may not perish with him. A sister, once 
her illegal passion was thwarted, could not have ventured 
to insist further on the same request. She speaks witha 
liberty which one entitled to that intercourse could alone 
have claimed. Yama is not so much as ruffled. Till we 
reach the words Bhrata and swasa, which according to modern 
usage we render as brother and sister, but whose significance 
in the Veda, as we have shown above, in no way precludes 
their use to signify hushand and wife, we have not the least 
inkling that the utterers of the verses are brother and 
sister. One not obsessed with the modern denotation of these 
words would naturally infer that the characters between 
whom such confidential talk is so unreservedly carried on can 
be no other than wife and husband. Even one so obsessed 
has not a shred of evidence to support his fancy in verses 
other than only . those two, viz. 11, 12, in which these 
words occur. For understanding the Veda we have to move 
inthe Vedic atmosphere. To Vedic words we should assign 
meanings which Veda itself assigns to them. That, we hope, 
has been our method in inter preting bhrata and swasa, which 


we render respectively as ‘supporter’ and ‘she who panes the 
initiative,’ 
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Ta us now see whether the very names Yama and Yami 
bear us out or they stand inthe way of our exposition, To 
Roth it appears that the names themselves signify twins. 50 
they do, but nowhere do orthodox commentators who, toos 
interpret the hymn similarly, take their*stand on this signifi- 
cance of the names. From Brahmanas downwards the root- 
meaning of the words ‘Yama’ and ‘Yami’ has been recog- 
nised to be ‘one who controls.’ Says the Shatapatha (7. 1. 2 
10.) ‘By these two, viz. Agni (Yama) and „Prithvi (Yami) is 
all controlled.* In R. V. 1.66.4. Yama is declared to be “of 
maids” their, lover of women, their husband. Sayana renders 
Yama hére as Agni, which by the ritual performed by its aid, 
ends the maidenhood of maids.t| In Swami Dayanand’s 
Commentary on R, V. VI. 59. 2. Yamau in the dual 
number is translated as controllers, and in the Hindi ver- 
sion, the word is further explained as denoting the couple 
who control the household affairs.§. According to Sanskrit 
usage of both Vedic and later ‘times Yamau in ‘tho dual num- 
ber may stand for Yama and Yami, so that if the meaning 
of Yama be husband which, as we have established, is its 
Vedic significance, the meaning of Yami would be wife. The 
dialogue we are discussing, would then be the utterance of @ 
married couple, which, as we have shown, appears to be its 
most obvious import. The appropriateness of this special 
appelation of a husband in the hymn would be ‘apparent, 
if the meaning of Yama given in Swami Dayananda’s com- 
mentary on Y..V. 7-47. to which we have already referred, viz 


o A A Fai ANT, GA TA! To 2. 2. Ro. 
f aÑ a wat ant afaed aie: adat ARRAT | 
R. V. I. 66. 4. 

ey SCAT Kai Ait achar fave Ana. sat. wrafena 
oo afa aai mealea fad? ad? aAA cqsae | 

PEE _. Sayana ’s Com. on R V. I. 66. 4. 
§ (ant: fiaa ania gen amà TÈ | 

~~ “Swami Dayananda’s Com, on R. V. VI. 57. 2%. 
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one who feels aversion to the indulgences of married lifezand 
practises rules of continence and self-restraint,* be borne in 
mind. According to Panini the name Yami may- be given to 
the wife of Yama, a person qualified as above, even if she may 
not herself evince the same bent.t Yami is to be called 
Yami because she is the wife of Yama, not necessarily because 
sho is herself going to renounce household indulgences. In 
our hymn she shows no propensity towards renunciation or 
why should she be Vishurupa, of divergent tendencies? 

Yama then isthe husband of Yami. The dialogue in the 
hymn takes place when he is taking the orders of Sanyas, and 
Yami, as she has no offspring, asks him to remain with her. 

The insistence in her appeal onthe religious obligation 
on him toraise progeny is so cunningly intertwined with an 
insidious temptation tosexual pleasure that the hymn appears 
toa student of psychology, a fine poetic composition which 
reveals deep insight into the intricate workings of the normally 
constituted human mind. The composure of Yama is quite in 
keeping with his new humanitarian resolve. Were the request 
made to him for incest, he should naturally have been ‘ruffled, 
That his wife has not risen to his high level pains him a little 
and he does administer a mild rebuke, but he is conscious that 
the desire she-is feeling is only human. He therefore points 
the way to Niyoga, the alternative for absolute continence, 
perrnitted by the Shastras. The ease with which he asks 
his quondom wife to resort to another husband shows that he 
has risen aove both sexual attachment and jealousy. 


Before beginning our exposition of the hymn, we shall 
consider in brief a few more hypotheses suggested by scholars 
as regards the identity of Yama and Yami. 


* Tena ANA Saasatara aafaaaife JAIA | 
Swami Dayananda’s Com. on Y, V. 1. 47. 
t gümana | Ashtadhyayi 4. 1. 48. 
faa aa acd avaqacazent afagat atid R, V, 
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Professor Macdonell in his Vedic Mythology (p. 173) 
refers to them as ‘the primeval twins that produced the 
human race.’ Max Muller has already refuted this suggestion 
in his Science of Language Vol. II. (p. 642) where he writes:— 
‘Tt must be observed that thereis not a single word in the 
Rig Veda pointing to Yama and Yami as the first couple of 
mortals.’ If the supposition of Professor Macdonell were 
correct, the human race could not have proceeded beyond the 
first pair, as in the hymn which we are considering Yama re- 
fuses to beget children. Macdonell (p. 178) considers this 
hymn to be an ‘attempt to clear Yama of the guilt of incest .. 
aie * The attempt to him ‘shows that the belief in that 
incest already existed.’ This whole statement is unwarranted ; 
the Professor adduces no evidence in support of it. At 
another page (126) of the same book the learned Professor 
has :—“Yami further speaks of Yama asthe ‘only mortal!’ 
The Professor bases this conception of his on a passage in 
verse 3. of our hymn, which, according to Wilson means :— 
‘Which is forbidden to every mortal.’* We translate it 
as :—‘(This marital relation which Yami solicits is) to be 
avoided only, by him who means to perish (i. e. will end the 
line of his pedigree with himself)? We shall discuss the 
various renderings of this piece in our exposition. The differ- 
ence between our rendering and the Professor’s is that between 
‘only one who will (means to) die’ and ‘the only mortal.’ The 
reader willsee that both are verbal translations, but in the 
import they convey of the verse there is a world ofsdifference. 
The Professor in his interpretation makes an assumption 
for which there is no basis in literature. The passage, too 
as rendered by him becomes devoid of all sense, while our 
exposition fits it in with the context and makes the hymn an 
interesting reading. 


Bysome Yama and Yami have been considered to re- 
present day and night. Professor Max Muller stands at the 
head of this pax Yn his Science of Language (Vol.II p. 630) 
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the learned savant says :—There is a curious dialogue between 
her (Yami) and her brother, where she (the night) implores 
her brother (the day) to make her his wife, and where he 
declines the offer.’ The dialogue appears to us to be too 
realistic to admit of such metaphorical interpretation. The 
imploration of Yami is carried through the whole hymn and 
is characterised with an earnestness which can be found only 
in actual longing. ‘The art of the ‘Poet would seem to be 
lavished in vain if the utterer of such a passionate appeal 
were an inanimate being personified. There would beno poetry 
in ‘we find in thee no heart or hoad’* if addressed tothe day 
instead of to areal beloved with human mentality. Personifi- 
cation in poetry has to be kept within limits to be effective 3 it 
will destroy the art of the Vedic Poot to construe the pathetic 
dialogue between Yama and Yami as an imaginary discourse 
between the phenomenal offsprings of the Sun. This, in cur 
Opinion, is too great a concession to mythology, which arose, 
as wo have shown, without basis, but to which some of the 
modern interpreters are. bent on giving a reasonable setting 
in imaginary personification of natural phenomena. The sett- 
ing, alas! is too reasonable for the myth. It makes the poem a 
dead piece instead of the living human repartee of which the 
hymn, in its natural wording presents a vived life-like picture. 
To the psychologist, as we have said, the poem, as it stands, 
in its naiveness, affords a profound humanistic study. 


We may not notice at length the mythological fancy of 
Bayana evidenced in his identifying the hero of this hymn with 
the famous Deity of Death, who, too, isin the Hindu pantheon 
named Yama. In his explanation of verse 6. he characterises 
Yama ‘as punishing and favouring beings human and other by 
sending them to hell and heaven respectively.’+ This explana- 
tion is quite uncalled for. The word Ahanah which has been 


* a ad gaa alaga | R. V. X. 10. 13. 

t aga: agat aata fefaa:........... agsafe fnat 
anaa eat nqa aaga: KA: | Sayana’s Com. 
on R. V. X. 10. 6. 
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Snyana’s stumbling block in verse 6. occurs again in 
verse 8, where Sayana takes it as qualifying Yami{ who, even 
to him, does not personate death. Here too it may be simi- 
larly explained without implying the idea of death. The func- 
tion of Yama to the-mind of Yami is procreation, not destruct- 
ion. In the whole hymn there is not the least evidence of 
Yama representing death. To Yami he is life, though he 
may not himself consent to personate that function, in the 
way Yami envisages it. 

After this lengthy dissertation we do not think there is 
any necessity of our repeating what our conclusion as regards 
the relation between Yama and Yami is. The reader may now 
proceed with the exposition of the hymn and in the light of the 
text read our observations regarding Yama and Yami again. 
Any obscurity that may have remained after his first perusal 
of this lengthy introduction will then be cleared. 

We are with modern scholars in assigning alternate 
verses to each of tho interlocutors. This division is natural 
and is supported by the tone of the text. Katyayana in his 
Sarvanukramani puts verses 1, 3, 5—7, 11, 13 in the mouth of 
Yami and the rest in the mouth of Yama.+ He calls Yania 
and Yami Vaivasvata.t In this he appears to follow the 
tradition of Vrihaddevata, for which, as we have shown, there 
is no foundation either in the Vedas or in the Brahmanas. 

For our rendering of the Sukta we claim no finality. We 
shall amend it in the light of criticism received, and acknow- 
ledge our cordial gratitude to scholars who help us i= 
solving the puzzle of the hoary hymn. 

GURUDATTA BHAWAN, 
; } CHAMUPATI. 

. LAHORE. 

* è maa: amiga aana gafata | Sayana’s Com. 

on R. V.X. 10. 8. 

t gagaan fagaed ad hana a ai aaga 

` gearatz | Katyayana’s Sarvanakramani. 
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EXPOSITION. 


YAMI. 
dfaa aaa ae agai far: geen ANENA, 
fagaqianizaia I aAa gat saa: en 
(My) consort as consort let me approach.* To cross [i 
the wide ocean (of moraliry)t, his fathers linef may i] 
he continue, the wise one, in this life looking far fh 
(into the future)§. mi i 


* Consort is the literal translation of Sakha. Wilson 
and Griffith render it as ‘friend.’ During marriage the hus- 
band says to his wife :—a@ asqa} vq Take tho seventh step 
to be ‘ consort.’ 

t Sayana takes the ocean to signify an island whither 
Yami asks Yama to resort, to conceal the incest to which, 


a ee er 


according to Sayana, she actuates him, 
auinifacieafea 93a aera gaa aceaiaaMed......... 
AX gala aracaagal gai ar watfaasa: | 


Sayana’s commentary on A. V. XVIII. 1. 1. 

Griffith has:—So may the sage come through the air’s wide 
ocean. Wilson ;—Having coming over the vast and great ocean. 

The absurdity of these translations is apparent. Sayana 
and Wilson should not deny the existence of aship in the 
possession of Yami, which she, according presumably to the 
practice of her time, could use to gratify her immoral passion. 
How cheap was navigation in those days ! 

In Indian laguages ‘the ocean of morality’ (bhava sagara) 
is a common expression. Verse 3 will show how immor- 
tality of a kind could, according to the Aryan conception, be 
Gained by procreating good progeny. Yami insists on that 
immortality in verse 3. Our rendering of this verse e is in 
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YAMA. 


a à aar acq aeztacazenr afa gaa nafa | 
ReEqaa aga ait fzat ante sfaar qizeagz | R I 
Not to thy consort is this consortship dear, that 
(She who was) one in aims should become of divergent 
bent.* The greatest sons are Heaven’s heroes. ThcFe 
with light endowed have a broad outlook.t 


YAMI. 
Safa d à agaa ARA ATIRA ATAT | 
aA wal Rafe wizaeat aeg: afacacaarfafagan: 1 3 ll 
Dear to those who will not die is this (consortsbip). 
Of only one is it avoided, viz, of him who means to 


Continued from the last page. 

§ Wilson, following Sayana, renders prataram as ‘on- 
dowed with excellent qualities.’ He mikes it adjective 
of napatam. Griffith has :—Remembering the earth and the 
days to follow.’ 

* For a detailed discussion of this passage see page 79. 

t Other commentators make one sentence of these two 
‘passages. With them ‘heroes’ is an adjunct of ‘sons of 
Heaven,’ ‘which term to them signifies ‘the spies of God.’ 
(Griffith) The idea ‘of incest, with which they are already 
preposessed, ‘makes them see Yama pointing the infallible 
watch Kept by God over the doings of humanity, which 
circumstance, says ‘he, should prevent Yami from making 

‘that immoral proposal. The teal meaning is that asked 
for progeny to continue his line, Yama replies that to those 
‘whohave ‘a broad outlook, the enlightened “ones, the her0es 
of'God are ‘the greatest progeny. They ‘preserve - the race 
fe pon ‘thy Sön, his gon, ihor son, aro expressions that 
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perish.” May thy mind with my mind coincide. Husband, 
eager to begett, into my person seek entry. t 
YAMA. 
aA GU AGA BE JARA age Aaa TTA | 
neaqat aceqcar a N gat aria: aca RIA aay Ig i 


* Wilson following Sayana’s commentary on Rig Veda 
has :—‘The immortals take pleasure in (a union) like this 
which is forbidden to every mortal? Hkasya remains super- 
fluous in this translation. Sayana adds :— 

aatafaq adea aad gerania qae: caged 
afrai aaea: | 

‘Of one, z.e. the principal (deity) of the universe, i.e. 
Prajapati etc. there has come down the tradition of illegal union 
with daughters and sisters, etc.’ ‘lhe reader will see to what 
straits Sayana has been put to find the desire of incest in these 
lines. In his commentary on A. V. Sayana has :— 

AGA Zat:........... CEA AAACN ACTA AJAA JIR 
aaa ai TatfaTad sefa safra | Š 

‘Theimmortals long for the exit (out of the womb) i,e. 
birth of a son of thee, an extraordinary mortal? Tyajasam 
has been here rendered as exit (out of the womb) i.e. birth. 
Could rendering be more far-fetched? 

t Here again Sayana and Wilson give free play to their 
mythological fancy. Janyw bo them means Prajapati. He 
outraged his daughter. So should Yama lie with his sister. 

t According to the Aryan conception thé husband pro- 
creates himself in the shape of his son. It is he who is reared 
in the wife’s womb. Says Manu:— i 

qfaatat sfaga mat JEE MAA | 

MAMAS MAUI at MAÈ ga: | AF R. <. 

‘The husband enters into his wife. There he becomes 
embryo and is then reborn. The wife is called jaya, because | 
he is again born of her.’ 

The son thus is a replica of the husband. By this the 
meader may understand how immortality is gained :by consort» 
mip. 


E re 
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Not what we did before shall we do now. Having 
evoked law shall we talk guilt? The husband fulfils him- 
self in Yajna, so does wife-* That is our axle,t that 
our supreme procreation. $$ 

YAMI. 

THA saat grad Beaecqer afaar fasaaq: | 

afsta giaa Ra aaa ae aaa ghi sa at: 04 Il 

In the wombl|| did the divine Father make us 
husband and wife—the Designer, Ordainer, Fashioner of | 
all forms. None do His ordinances violate. He knows 
of us—this (Yami) is wife, this (Yama) is husband.4 


————— 


* Yama’s answer in verse 2 is repeated with only a 
variety of expression in this verse. The purpose of marriage 
is Yajna, i.e. activity which will benefit the universe. With- 
that object in.view is progeny procreated. Sanyas too fulfills 
the same object. When the end is achieved, why quarrel over 
the means? Sanyas isas good as progeny, both being alter- 
nate forms of selfless endeavour. 


+ Sacrifice is the axle round which the roarried couple 
revolye as wheels. Vide page 81. Griffith has :—That is our 
Bond. 

t Read * above. 


§ For a detailed exposition of the verse and discussion 
of its different renderings read introduction (p. 81). 


Pandit Budhadeva’s translation of the verse is :— 


NOID abe tees. acess iness God in the firmament, and His 
all-prevading spouse (Nature)—thesv are our source (parents), 
that is the prime relation between us. 


= || We have discussed the meaning of this verse in the 
é; introduction at p. 77. 


{ Literally this is Earth, this is Firmament Ia the 
introduction (p. 84) we haye shown that in Vedic symbolism, 
the pair stand for husband and wife. 

Wilson, following Sayana, has:—earth and heaven are 
ae of this our (union). i - 
Griffith :—That wə are His, the ont and heavens 


k C0. Gurukul E N 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN YAMA AND YAMI. 101- 


YAMA. 
al AR az IARR: RÈ TIN HE IRA | 
gents AENA WA BE AT AA? RSAT TA IRI” 

Who knows of the first day ?t Who saw it et 
Who can speak of it now? Great is the realm of the 
Mitra, the Varuna. $ . What speakest thou, passionate 
woman,|| beguilingly to men? 

YAMI. 
QAEDA AIF BIA AlAecaAiA Bat GERENT | 
“maa gest ara fcfteat fafagea EAT AMT HG Il . 

With love of Yama am I, Yami, possessed, in the 

same bed with him to lie. As wife to(my) husband will 


I my person offer. Let us work together as in a car the 
wheels. * * 


* Sayana, following Katyayana, puts this verse in the 
mouth of Yami. On the face of it this stanza is an answer 
to the last. 

t By the first day is meant the day of conception when 
according to Yami, Yama was ordained, being fendowed with 
similar qualities, to be her spouse. 

t Sayana pictures Yami as urging that none would see 
their immorality of the first day. Would progeny sought in 
the previous verses be not seen ‘also ? 

§ Mitra and Varuna are the names of God. The former 
represents His loving attitude, the latter His beloved phase. 
Among human beings wives are Mitra, husbands are Varuna. 
The two attributes remain always at work in the world of 
the living. How tho epithets, as used by husband and wife, 
are quite appropriate, will be apparent to the reader. 

it Griffith :—Wanton! Wilson:—Who punishest. 

T Griffith:—To tempt. Wilson:—with hell. Sayana:— 
With hell. T 

** Husband and wife are often likened to .wheels which 
‘Carry the car forward by joint exertion. So dothe married 


ae jointly exercise themselves: to perform the duties of 
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YAMA. 


a fasha a fafana Zaai cam gg A arfa. | 

Qa NJEN difa qa aa fage TUT ART IY I 
They neither stop nor wink—the divine wardens*# 
who in this world, go about. To some one other thant 
me, thou passionate one, go. With him work, as in a cat 
the wheels. 
YAMI. 

cia facen aN QA AAEE | 

Rar gisa fayar aarg aniaae faaraarfa N S N 

With nights and days may the Sun’s eye, again 
and again opening, teach him.t The earth and the firma- 
ment—these are couples that remain united. Will Yami 
of Yama suffer separation. ?§ 


Continued from the last page. 
household life. The analogy is apt. It will also explain 
why in verse 4 self-sacrifice which is the essence of;marriage, 
was called nabhis, literally axle. The married couple 
revolve round ‘sacrifice’ which in the marriage ceremony 
is symbolised by fire. 

* The divine wardens are here sanyasis. Asked to 
stay in the house-hold, Yama answers that in the new life 
he has adopted long stays are forbidden him. His will now 
be the role of a globe-trotter. 

Griffith :—Sentinels of God who wander round us. 

Wilson :—The spies of Gods. 

+ By giving him an instance of inviolate connubial bond. 

Sayana introduces ‘sacrificer’ as subject of the verb here, 
meaning that he should, day and night, oblate to Yama. This 
is obviously irrelavent talk. It is not clear how thie verse can 
ot be | it in the mouth of Yama, with asma (for him) in it. 
= f Day and night, and earth and firmament. 

`. § For a detailed discussion of the different renderings 


oot this verse seo introduction p. 84, 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN YAMASAND YAMI. 108 
z YAMA. 


MA al JAU anifa aa MAT: KNIAMTAI 

scagfe gama aigaeafacsed gut qÍARA I RoN 

Verily there come subsequently (to marriage) times 
when wives cease to be wives. Extend for a capable 
mate thy .arm. Another seek thou, O fair one, as 
mate, than mex. 


YAMI. 


fai aa aaga varia fageaal afascfafansata i 
magaragagqifa azat a aca afaghea i ee 
What of the husband if he is no guardian? Is she 
the mover t when sin follows? Overcome by love I so 
strongly urge. With thy person my person join.t 


Contiuued from last page. 

Griffitth’s explanation of this verse is ingenious. Only, it 
is not campatible with what appears to us to be the reponse i 
to it contained in the next verse. 

Griffith writes :—‘The meaning seems to be: if there be 
any guilt let me take it upon myself and let not Yama's ‘life 
be shortened by way of punishment.’ 

= * We'have “already discussed the ‘various renderings of 
this verse'in introduction (pp.84—88). The reader. will see 


“that to’the question of Yami in verse 9°this verse’as rendered 


above is a natural answer. Yama, quite consistently with ‘his 
resolve receives the tautings of his wife in calmness. 


t For coitus. When the initiative comes from the wife, 


ser i Worle Cha IOK ks x te re . b, 
sexual union in the proper season is a meritorious act. 


t For a detailed discussion of the meanings ‘of this “verse 
see introduction pp. 87—89. How bhrata means ‘husband’ ang : 
swasa ‘one who moves’ is shown there. 


Pandit Budhadeva’s rendering of the verse’ would SEE :— 


Whatis this (becoming) -brother, when : ‘supportlessness 


follows. What is this becoming sister‘whén'misery ensues Pes... 
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YAMA. 

a al ga qrat dea GagGeat MAARIT: EJET fanegiq | 

AAT AA IJZ: ELTAC AA Alar WHR avztag ll call 
__ Not with thy person my person will I join. Sinfc 
do they call him (the anchorite) who approaches eve 
according to rules her (his wife) whos» is the initiative’ 
With another than me thy pleasures fashion. Not to th 
husband, O fair one, is this acceptable. 

YAMI. 
e aay afa aq aa a aa saa aAA | 

meq faa cat meta ge ofisasia feasts saz eel E 
Weak, O weakling of Yama, art thou. Neithe 
in thee head{ nor heart do we find. Another, as 
girdle (binds) a horse, will embrace thee, even as a creepe! 


(winds itself round) a tree. 
YAMA. 


RAAY cd AFIA seat QINA feasts JAH | 
. a at ead aa eso a at aa KI Gag GIZA NE 
- Another do thou, Yami, another may thee embrace 
(as winds) a creeper (round) a tree. His mind do tho: 
win and he thine, (with him) make auspicious union-S 


:: N.B.—The end of the dialogue may seem abrupt. On th 
part of the husband a definite final counsel has been give) 
Whether the wife ‘acts up to itis not stated. The law 
regards Niyoga is permissive. It in no way binds the parii 
that is in need of is. The non-committal of the wife in the hy 
is thus significant. It has a deep meaning for the law-giver f 


By) & fazaa faaRataassfa | Sayana’s Com. on R. V. 


t When the orders are taken, the company even 
a longing wife, which otherwise would be valid under rules 
Shastras, is forbidden. 


<: P. Budhadeya’s rendering would be:— 


Soe Not with thy person my person will I join. Sinful do thë 
A call him who (sexually) approaches (his) sister............. 
= `f Literally mind. © 
a pesi - $ Yama means that the -union may be fruitful, th 
~ „being the object of Niyoga. | 
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A PRAYER, 
Pror. TARA CHAND D. GAJRA M. A.. 
qafa Safed gaia? srafAaiazent srachaar | 

qT WI aane Ä Ata: Ginga E&F TAA Il? Il 

Harly morning aS we rise, we pray unto you, our 
Lord; You who are Agni, the Light and Life of the 
world ; the Source of knowledge and Guide of us all ; 
You that impart motion to the whole nature, You the 
Original Fountain of all activity. Lord : You inhabit the 
world, even as the human soul inhabits this body. Indra 
is this soul of ours called. Indra are you: ‘The soul is 
the master and controller of the Indriyas, of the various 
senses and organs; You are the master of the organs of the 
Universe. What my eye is to me, so is the Sun to You; the 
part that my lungs play in this tiny body, the same Your 
atmospheric envelop plays on this ‘earth. My feet are so 
tiay ; they carry only this little weight; but this earth’ 
is only a tiny part of Your feet. O Lord! how may -I 
contemplate the vastness of the space You occupy. Lord ! 
this Indra of mine is subtle, so hard to think of. 1 
study my external movements, I watch the physiologica! 
functions, I pass on to the psychological changes, yet I 
fail to grasp this Indra of mine. From the self I move 
to the non-self ; I leave the subjective study and try to 
seek Indra in the external objects. From physical, 
I go to the chemical, I make categories of the molecules, 
of the atoms, but still the Indra is not .grasped. I pass 
on to ionization, to the corpuscles, still the all-pervading 
Indra the subtlest form of matter, the Vidyut of: the 
Vedic Rishis eludes my grasp. When the physical is 
80 subtle, how much more subtle must You be, my God! 


1 


mae 


E e ee 


3 The Upanishadkar speaks of You as the Subtlest of 
the subtle, the Atom of the atom; and is this not 
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creatures discharge their organic functions, the 
same way even as this human body docs. And 
who guides them all, O Lord? All these creatures 
who cannot be seen even by the strongest microscope 
that we have invented ? It is you, O Indra! You, the 
smallest of the small and yet the largest of the large, 
greatest of the great! You who are sought by many 
in the Sun, because amongst the members of Brahmana 
he is the biggest, the most dignified and most glorious. 
He is bigger than Jupiter, bigger than Neptune ; so big 
indeed that this whole earth of ours is, only an insigni 
ficant part of the Sun. Indeed, thirteen lacs and fifty 
thousands of such earths would.form this sun. But Lord! 
what is this sun, this whole solar system,—in relation 
to the most wonderful creation of Yours? In what 
direction the sun is running along with his children we 
know not. How far he has travelled and how long he will 
take to reach his destination, we shall not live to know, 
Then what of the other Universes? Universes in which 
at once shine two or three suns of different lights, much 
bigger and much more glorious than our sun. How | 
many of these are daily forming and dissolving in that 

great and wonderful band of light—the galaxy—the Akasha 

ganga You, Lord! are the master of all these. Indeed. 


O Lord! Great as you are, great is your mercy. 
You are our Friend. You our Purifier. You are the 
Measurer of our virtue, our capacity. You the Destroyer 
of our Sins, You the Breath of our breath and the Ruler 
of our inner selyes, 

You, Lord! are the Creator of the Principle,of duality 
r in nature. The Sunand the Moon, the day and the 
= night, the man and the woman, Oh how wonderfully, 
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how wisely and beneficially are the Pairs formed! They 
all speak of Your wisdom ! 


Oh Lord, oh Master! to You is all glory due and 
from You proceeds all glory, all happiness, all joy. They 
that know You, realize You—are never miserable, never 
pessimistic. From their fireheads shines forth the joy 
Divine. How beautifully has the wpanishadkar brought 
this idea home to our minds through that beautiful little 
story of Satyakama Jabala. How by degrees he comes to 
realize Your presence and potency in all beings and 
how by degrees he becomes more and more happy. 


Joy is Yours and power, too, Yours, O God: yes Yours 
indeed. We, in ignorance, feel that we make and unmake 
the things, that with our power, our wisdom, we move the 
world. How false this notion O Lord ! Does not history 
show that ? Is not Your Powerful Finger seen in all 
historical events ? How many chapters of history hang 
on almost mysterious, insignificant events as it were. 
Is the falling of a brick a big thing, O Lord? How 
often bricks fall. But what has not the fall of that brick 
which killed Ranjit’s wise and promising boy done to change 
the course of Indian history. 


Is a short nap avery big thing? How often do we 
enjoy the snaps of sleep. But what did it cost Napoleon 
to sleep the night before going to Quarter Brass and after 
defeating Grouchy ? Is the death of one individual a 
great thing ? How many men die daily, nay hourly. 
But what about the death of that best of Maharashtra 
Prince Madhya Rao the fourth Peshva? Had he lived 
a little longer, could not the Marhattas have become the 

Masters of India, could they not have checked effectively 
__ the advancing Sur WEAR IREN Maric Dabctioyedizd iss Korio wet 
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spare him, O Lord! For you wanted to make history 
run some other course. Indeed all Power is Yours. 


Is this not proved in another way also ? Do they 
not become Powerful. who seek Your shelter Lord ? Do 
not they even defy death? Yes, they do. This old truth 
was modernly proved by the Rishi whose centenary we 
have just celebrated. 


Lord! you are the Master of the Veda—of all know- 

ledge. You are inspirer of usall. Were it not so, how 

. could our small minds, our limited intellects, think of 
the Beyond, of the Limitless, of the Infinite! 


© Soma! O Doctor Divine! O Source of joy! 0 
Ruler! O Law-giver stern! O Rudhra Bhagwan ! fat 
and wide have I wandered to feel Your presence, to rea 
lize a bit of your Power. I humbly pray to be led tof 
the Dharma—to the path of Rectitude. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Mr. MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH, M. A. 

- The Lord’s Prayer is found in the Sermon on the | 
Mount (Matt. VI. 9- -13) and also in Lame (xi, 2-4) ina f 
shorter form. 

The Lord’s Prayer in Matthew is quoted below :- 
Invocation.—Our Father which art in Heaven, 
Petitions—(1) Hallowed be thy name (2) Thy king 

dom come (3) Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. 
(4) Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow (5) And for- 
give us our debts as we also have forgiven our debtors 
(6) And lead us not into temptation ; (7) but deliver us 
i from the eyil one. 
b age x Doxology —For thine is the Kingdom, the Power: 
and: the Glory y. Ame i ‘ 
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The Lord's Prayer in Luke. 

Invocation.—Father, 

Petitions.—(1) Hallowed be thyiname. (2) Thy King- 
dom come (R. V.) (3) Give us day by day our bread for the 
coming day. (4) And forgive us our sins for we ourselves 
forgive every one that is indebted to us. (5) And bring 
us not into temptation (R. V). 

THE OCCASION AND OBJECT. 


In Matthew the Lord’s Prayer forms a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount. ‘The same Sermon is found in a 
modified form in Luke, though itis there a Sermon on the 
Plain and the Lord’s Prayer does not form a part of it. 

“The primary object of the prayer, as it occurs in 
St. Matthew, is.......to furnish an example of a prayer at 
once short, concise, and void of repetitions” (Tholuck’s 
Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount p. 319). | 

Jesus said to his disciples that at the time of praying 
the heathen used vain repetitions but they must not 
follow their example (Mtt. VI. 7-8). 


But in Luke, the prayer was taught on another 
occasion. One of his disciples once said to him—"Lord, 
teach us to pray, as Jobn also taught his disciples.” 
Thereupon he taught them how to pray (Luke, xi, 1-2). 

Matthew or Luke ? 
Now which is original, or more original ? 
(a) 

Very few competent critics now support the claim of 
Matthew. Among the defenders are found the names of 
Tholuck, Keim, Bischoff and afew more. But Luke is 
considered more original and ancient by Schleiermacher; 
Sieflirt, ‘Baumgartin—Crusius, Neander, Olhausen, de 
_ Wette, Ewald, Bleek, Holtzmann, Weiss, Weizsacher, 
a Schenkel, Hanne, Kamphausen (vide Meyer's Commen: 
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tary on Matthew. p. 204), as well as by Meyer, pbratd 
Pfleiderer, Dummelow, Wright and many others. 

ire (b) 


Matthew’s version is different from Luke’s. HOY 
is it to be accounted for ? Nestle says— 


“ Modern exegesis finds in this difference a proof dl 
twofold tradition and is on the whole inclined to 8e¢ 1m 
the place, to which Luke refers the prayer, the better 
tradition, and the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ having 1® 
ceived a later insertion. See e.g. Arthur Wright (Som 
N. T. Problems, 26; The Composition of the Fowr | 
Gospels, 75) who insists that in Mtt. it breaks the paral 
lelism of the context; and Geo. Heinrice.” Encyclo. 
Biblica : Col. 2817). 

That the Lord’s Prayer was interpolated into the Ser 
mon on the Mount has been satisfactorily proved by 
Pfleiderer and many ‘other scholars. (vide infra.) 


PUBLIC PRAYER 


Whatever might have been his practice, Jesus 
publicly discouraged public prayer. Friedlauder says— 


“Tf Jesus said in the Sermon on the Mount any’ 
thing new, it was that the old Jewish public worship 
should cease and be replaced by private devotions in 
one’s inner chamber” (The Jewish Sources of the Sermon 
on the Mount p. 111). 


- Jesus said that the hypocrites prayed standing in 
the synagogues and in the’ corners of the streets and he 
asked his followers not to follow their exemple. Ad: 
dressing them he said :— 


“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet 


and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father, 
tt. VI. 6), 
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i Was the Lord’s Prayer of Jesus ? 
But did he really teach them the prayer known as the 
Lord’s Prayer.? It is more than doubtful. 


(a) 

When a man prays alone to the Alone, be naturally 
addresses God as “ my Father” or“ my God ”— Jesus 
himself actually did that. At Gethsemane he prayed 
(t) O my (Greek mow) Father.... .... let this cup pass 

from me (Mtt. 26-39). 
(zz) “O my (mou) Father........ thy will be done 
(Mtt. 26-42), 

While on the cross, he prayed by saying— 

“My (mow) God, my (mow) God, Why hast thou 
forsaken me? (Mtt. 27-46; Mk. 15-34). 

The Singular number is generally used in private 
prayers and the Plwral number in congregational prayer. 

The Lord’s Prayer uses the plural e.g. our Father, us, 
our bread, our debts, our debtors (Mtt. VI 6-13; same in 
Luke). This means that the Lord’s Prayer is a form of 
congregational prayer, andiit was not meant to be used as 

private prayer. 
(b): 

Abrahams. cites very interesting: examples. Hè 
writes: - . : 

“The Talmudic early morning prayer—“ May it be 
thy will, O Lord my God and God of my fathers? 
(Berb 60b) becomes in the ee Lord owr God and 
God of owr fathers.” 

Even more obvious is- this change in regard. to Jere- 
miah XVII.. 4, 

: 3 Heal me, O Lord and I shall be healed.; Save me 
and;I:shall be saved: for thou art my praise.” In the. 
liturgy, this becomes: “Healus, O Lord and: we.shall 
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be healed; save ws.and we shall be saved; for thou art 
our praise.”. (Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels. 
Second Series p. 104). 

(c). 

In solitary prayer we sometimes use the plural ; it 
is not always possible todo so. Let us take the fifth 
petition—* Forgive us our debts, as we also have for- 
given our debtors.” A man can say to God—“ Forgive 
ws our debts’; but he can never say—‘ as we have for; 
given owr debtors.” How can he know whether other 

= persons also have forgiven their debtors? — d 
(d) 

Jesus could not have taught them the second peti- 
_ tion (Thy Kingdom come). Did he not himself say that 
the Kingdom was already there in their midst (Luke 
17-21 if this verse be not considered as an interpolation 
as Pfleiderer thinks)? Vide also Mtt: XI 12; XII 28; 
XVI 19; Mk. XII 34; Luke XVI 16. Did he 
not himself behold Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven (Luke 10. 18)? Did he not thank God for 
revealing to babes those things which he hid from ‘the 
wise and understanding’ (Lk. 10.21)? Did he not cor 
gratulate his disciples on their seeing what many prophets 
and kings desired to see but could not see fLk. 10. 23, 
24)? What they saw, was the Kingdom of God. When 
the Kingdom of God was already present, why should he 
ask his followers to pray for its coming in future ? 

(e). j l 
- His followers had no house, no land, no property; 
they left everything when they became his followers. Sof 
they could not have eny debtors. How could they then f 
say every day to God “ as we forgive (or have forgiven) 
our debtors” ? The fifth petition must have been intro- 
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duced by the Church when Christians had land and pro- 
perty and used to lend money. 


(f) 


The Lord’s Prayer is a congregational form of prayer. 
But Jesus formed no congregation, requiring such a liturgy. 
Neither did he nor his followers, break away from Ju- 
daism ; they used to observe the Jewish custom of wor- 
shipping God; they frequented the synagogues for 
preaching and praying. Even after the death of Jesus 
his disciples steadfastly continued day after day to resort 
to the temple at the hour of prayer (Acts ii, 46). 

When there was no separate congregation, there was 
no necessity of a congregational form of prayer like the 
Lord’s Prayer. And the Lord’s Prayer could not have 
been, and cannot now be, used in solitary prayer. So there 
was no necd for such a prayer at the time of Jesus—nei- 
ther as liturgy nor as private prayer. 

Hence our conclusion is that the so-called Lord's 
Prayer was not the Lord's. 

Many eminent scholars also have arrived at the 
same conclusion. 
-am (a) 

~ “Priedlauder says :— 

“ Johaness Weiss in his Commentary on Mtt. VI. 9 
adds that the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew isa “litur- 
gical piece of the established Christian community.” 
He thinks that as Matthew is writing for a Jewish- 
Christian flock, he naturally uses such prayer as resem- 
bles Jewish prayers ” (Jewish Sources of the Sermon on 

the Mount. p. 124). ; ; 
` r (b). = 
. Je Estlin Carpenter says—“ So, also, in the regula- 
ation for pious observance, for alms and prayers ang E 
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iù turn confirmed by the Rhythmic promise “thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall recompense thee” Mtt. VI. 
1-18, we hear the voice of later ecclesiastical usagż 
(Italics ours). ‘lhe First Three Gospels p. 52. 


s > C). 

.“ Bruno Bauer held that the more elaborate form 
in which the Lord’s prayer occurs in St. Matthew is 4 
proof that this prayer grew wp in degrees in the church 
“out .of the simple and general religious categories 
which had been handed down to the church along with 
the Old Testament.’ The petition— Forgive us out 
debts, as we forgive our debtors,” he holds to have arisen 
solely from the development of the Cristian conscious 


ness” (Tholuck’s Commmentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount p. 315). 


C 
Chase and Plummer. 
~ In his commentary on Luke (p. 294) Plummer 
writes :— 
“ Both the Evangelists must have had the Prayer ie 
Greek. F. H. Chase supposes that the disciples adapted 
the Prayer for use on special occasions either by altera" 
tions or additions and that both forms exhibit the Prayer 
as changed for liturgical purposes (Texts and Studies 
Vol. T. No. 8 Cam. 1891).” 
a (e). 
` Moulton. 

Moulton hacda a very significant remark :— 

* As in the Lord’s Prayer, so in the ancient liturgies, 
the aorist imperative is almost exclusively used” (Gram. 
N. T. Vol. i, p. 173). 

So the Lord’s Prayer and the liturgies balong. to the 


same class. | 

ee - 3 $. r go x p úi ' re i AP). 
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“ Obviously Matt. vi is an interpolation in the frame- 
work of the original discourse as preserved by Tuke.” 
(Primitive Christianity Vol. II. 326). 

In another place he writes :— 

“The prayer which Jesus taught is simpler in the 
Lucan than: in the Matthæn version. The introcdn- 
‘tion is formed -by the simpler address to God ‘Father’ 
which Jesus himself doubtless used in his own 
prayers. Then follow the five petitions—“ Hallowed be 
thy name; Thy Kingdom come; give us daily our suf- 
cient bread; and forgive us our sins as we ourselves for- 
give every one that trespasses against us; and lead us 
not into temptation.” Matthew has extended the invo- 
cation by adding to ‘Father’ his customary description 
of God as He who is in heaven; to the second petition 
headds the explanatory interpolation “Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth,” which does not really 
contain anything which is not already stated in the 
preceding petition ; finally the last petition, for preserva- 
tion from temptation} is also reinforced by a formula 
which is strictly speaking, only a paraphrase of it, “ but 
deliver us from the evil one,” i.e. from the devil who is 
thought of as the immediate agent in temptation. The 
conclusion, too, in Matt. is not genuine, but interpolated 
from the church liturgy into the later manuscripts” 

(Italics ours). 
Luke's. genwineness doubtful. 

“That the simpler Lucan form is also the more 
original is not open to doubt, but it cannot be quite so 
certainly determined whether it consists of the accurate 
tradition ofa prayer taught by Jesus just in this form 
and withthis definite object or only of a collection of forms 
of petitions which the disciples had often heard J esus use 
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“and therefore adopted in imitation of His example az 
-which only graduelly attained pariy in the usage of t 


~ whether it can have been the standing formula of pray 


i points back to an uncertain and fluctuating traditie 
© which could hardly be explained, if the prayer had bee 
“taught as a whole by Jesus himself.” 


. ous similar formule (especially in the case of the fir 
and second petition) occur in the prayers of the synas 
ies “gues, the possibility cannot be denied that this praye 


i community a more or less fixed form which bad gaen 


“community.” 


‘Very doubtful. 
“The absence of this prayer or allusion to it 
Mark, Paul or the Apocalypse makes it very doubtfe 


in the Apostolic community.” 


Not taught by Jesus. 
“The difference, too, between Matthew and Dut 


— “Attributed to Jesus.” 
_ “Tf we further take into account the fact that vari 


based upon reminiscences of the communion of the dë 
. ciples with Jesus, gradually attained in the usage of th: 


sacred associations about it, had been attributed to Jesus. 


(Ibid, pp. 147-149). Italics ours. 


From these we are led to conclude — 

(¢) What is called the Lord’s Prayer is roallys 
congregational prayer and therefore can never have bee: 
the private prayer which Jesus exhorted his follower 
to adopt. 

(ii) It was developed by the Church which embodié 
in it what it thought to be the spirit of Jesus. 

THE- SOURCE. 


sf Now what was the source ofthe Lord’s Prayer 


‘Different answers haye been given to this question, - 
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@ According to Dr. Erich Bischoff and an 
orthodox section “of the Christian Community, all the 
sayings of Jesus were quite originaland Jesus owed 
nothing to his Rabbinical contemporaries or prede- 
cessors. 

It is needless to mention that this position i3 quite 
untenable. 

tii) According to Herder, Richter, Rhode, and 
Seyffarth, the Lord’s Prayer was derived from the Zend- 
Avesta. (Tholuck: Comm. Sermon on the Mount p. 323). 


It is an exploded theory. 


(tit) According to Wetstein, Auguste and Moeller 
it is altogether derived from the Jewish prayers. (Keim. 
Jesus. IIT. 337 Moeller advanced the hypothesis that 
each petition of the Lord’s Prayer gives the biginning of 
Jewish prayers then in use (Keim. III. 336: Tholuck. 321). 

This is true only in part. 


(iv) The most reasonable theory is that of the 
Encyclopædia Biblica which says :— 


“The truth is that we say of the Lord’s Prayer 
applying what Theodore Zahn lately wrote of the teach- 
ings of Jesus as a whole—that Jesus uttered things which 
were said almost literally by Jewish teachers before and 
after him (Eb. Nestle. Column 2821). 


Friedlauder says “ This is an exceedingly fair 
statement and is free from the bias so often manifested in 
theological writings.” (The Jewish Sources : P. 128). 


Nestle’s statement may be substantiated by quoting 
passages from pre-Christian literature of the Jews. 


INVOCATION. 
Our: Tee which art in heaven. 


Tholuck says :—In Israel the relation of God as 
the Father of the nation.......was recognised. -Compare. 


KO Deut. XXXII. 6. 

(2) Isa. LXIII. 16 ; LXIV. 
(3) Jer. III. 4, 19. 

(4) Mal. 1.6; II, 10. 


DHe was the “ Sale of ‘the Sooke. Fiese se. Eb -18 
Aouita if cthe “words “ my Father” Job X XXIV, 386- 


gi 
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express the individual relation.. In Ps. LXXXIX. 26, 
“He shall cry unto me—Thou art my Father” the name 
is a special distinction. The same childlike national 
-feeling we find also in Apocrypha, Tobit XIII ; 3 Mac. 
VI. 3, 8; but here the individual feeling already begins to 
develop itself; Wisdom II.. 16; Sirach XXIII. 1. 4. 
(Comm. Sermon on the Mt. p 329). 


Allen says— 


As early as the books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus 

‘we find Israelites addressing God as “ Father”; cf. Wis- 

dom II. 16 ; XIV. 3; Eccles 23. 1. 4—'S O Lord Father 
. and Master of my life”. 


.....„Tho term “Father in heaven” is not in- 
frequent in the Rabbinical literature; cf. Mechilta (Ugol) 
397. “ My Father who is in heaven”; 331: “ their 
Father who is in heaven’; Aboth 5,42." Jehuda ben 
Tema Said, Be .........strong as alion to do the will of 
thy Father who is in heaven ; Sotak, IX. 15 (49 b); 
“upon whom shall we ban?- Our Father who is in 
heaven” ; Rosh ha—Shana, III. 8 .......... “bheir Father 
who is in heaven ”. (Comm. Mtt. p. 44). 


In these passages God is considered to be the Father 
of the individual and the Father of all. 


~The idea is pre-Christian; it was current in 
Palestine atthe time of Jesus and at the time of the 
composition of the Gospels. 


_ Rabbi Eliezer spoke of “our Father in heaven ” 
before the Gospels were written (Friedlauder. p. 31). 


» The entire phrase “ our Father which art in hea- 
ven” also occurs in the Jewish liturgy. See Achelis, 
Bergpredigt, p. 229 and Lightfoot p 170; for ** Your’ 
Father who isin heaven,” see Kaddish (Authorised Daily 
Prayer Book p. 76). Lightfoot truly remarks ‘This epi- 
thet of God (‘The Father who is in heaven’) was very 
well-known among the Jews and very usual with them.., 
meset: eee [hey were thoroughly instructed from their 
cradles to call God “ Father in Heaven” (Friedlauder : 
pp. 183—134). 

“The subject has been thoroughly discussed by 
Dalman and his conclusion is that the idea that God jg. 

coo GRR EARR i a ATER Bias apean THAN’ thy, 
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Jewish God is Father not only to the nation but also to 
the individual (‘The words of Jesus : pp. 184—194). 


(1) Hallowed be thy name. 

The best Jewish parallel to the first petition is the 
opening sentence of the Kaddisch—‘‘ Magnified and 
hallowed be his great name in the world” (Ency. Biblica: 
Col, 2822 ; Allen : Mtt. p. 60; Plummer: Mtt. 104) 

The Ency. Biblica further says—“ Afterwards eight 
more verbs are placed—together referring to the name of 
holiness—blessed and praised, and beautified, and extol- 
led, and elevated and glorified, and lifted up—be the 
name of holiness, blessed be he ” (Col. 2822.) l 

About the antiquity of Kaddisch, Meyer says that it 
“had been in regular use since. the captivity” (Comm. 
Mtt. Vol. I. 206). 

Another parallel is “ Holy and Reverend is his name” 
Ps. CXI. 9. : ‘Saal ; 


Thy Kingdom come. 


Friedlauder says :— i 

“A parallel is furnished again-by the Kaddisch— 

‘May He establish His Kingdom’ (Prayer Book 
page 74). In the eleventh benediction of the Shemoneh 
Esreh. We find a further parallel: 

‘ And reign over us Thou alone.’ f 

It has often been pointed out that according to 
Rabbinic teaching, ‘every benediction to be valid must 
contain not only the name of God, but must refer also 
to God’s Kingdom ” (The Jewish Sources p. 137). Vide 
also the Ency. Biblica Col. 2822. 


(8) Thy will be done as in Heaven, so'on earth. 


l The best llel i —“ Whatsoever thè Lord pleased 
est parallel is— S 


that hath been done in Heaven and earth Ps. 
The following is another parallel— 
“ Do Thy will in Heaven above and give satisfaction 
to them that fear Thee on earth beneath and do what is ' 
good in Thine eyes”? (Berachoth 29b aud Tosephta 
Berachoth IIY.7). ~~ 9. A 


“This was said by Rabbi Eliezer who was a recognised- 
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Jewish teacher before the destruction of the Temple and 
the composition of the Gospels (Friedlauder : p. 148). 


The Encyclopedia Biblica also quotes the above 
passage (Berachoth 29 b) as well as the following :— 


‘May it be Thy will O Lord, our God to make peace 
in the family above and in the family below (Berachoth 
16 b). Ency. Bib.-Col 2822. 

- The following parallel is supplied by Tholuck :— 

“he Israelites are angels on earth, the angels 
hallow God’s name in heaven and the Israelites upon 
earth ” (Comm. S. on the Mount, p. 325). 


(4) Give us this day our daily bread. (R. V.) 
(or bread for to-morrow). 


The following is a good parallel—‘ May it be thy 
will, O Lord, our God, to grant to each his sustenance 
and to every creature sufficient for its needs” (Berachoth 
29 band Tosephta—Berachoth iii 7). Friedlauder p 147. 

Another parallel :— 

“ Blessed be God every day for the daily bread which 
he giveth us ” Talmud. Yon—Tob : p.'16a. Hillel. - 

- We find the following in Proverbs XXX. 8 : — 

Give me neither poverty nor riches : feed me with 

the food that is needful for me.” 


(6) Forgive ws our debts as we also have forgiven our 
cgi ak eal debtors, (R. V.) 
-= =< A parallel is found in Shemoneh Esreh, Sixth Bene- 
diction— . 

“Forgive us, O Our Father for we have sinned, 
pardon our tresspasses ° (Quoted by Friedlauder, p. 159 ; 
Abrahams, Pharisaeim and the Gospels II. 97). 

In the fifth petition a condition of forgiveness is 
given. Abrahams says :— 

“This agrees with the teaching of Sirach where mens 
pardon of his neighbour seems a precedent to Gods pardon 
of the forgiving man-(Pharisaism II. 96 . 

The teaching of Sirach, referred to above, is quoted 
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: _ “Forgive thy neighbour the burt that he hath done 
unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou 
prayest’ Ecclus. XXViII. 3. 

Tbe following passage also conveys the same idea:— 


“ Who-ever is prompt to forgive, his sins also shall be 
forgiven him.” Talmud, Megilla. fol. 28. 


(6) Lead us not into temptation. 
T. J wt deliver us from the evil one - 


Friedlauder says— 

“ This pe'ition is again quite Jewish and occurs in the 
Hebrew Prayer Book :—‘ O lead us not into th« -power 
cf sin ...... or of temptation” :p-T .... Dr. Taylor 
- adds several Talmudic prayers containing the petition i 
‘Deliver us from temp‘ation’ The Jewish Sources p. 158 . 


The Encyc opedia Biblica says— ‘ In the prayer 
which Rabbi used to-day after the usual prayer according 
to Beraloth 16b, be mentions,—axmong the evils from 
which he desires to.b  delivered—‘‘ Aud from Satan the 
Destroyer ” (Col. 2823 . 

DOXOLOGY. 

The Encyc oj edia Biblica says :— 

“ All the expressions in the Doxology occur in Jewish 
prayers” (Column. 2623. 

The original source of the doxolcgy is i, Chronicles 
29. 11 :— Tune, O God, is the greatness, and the power 
and the glory... ss csee aid Thine is the kingdom’ 


‘QUITE JEWISH.” 


‘We can now affirm that the Lord’s Prayer is quite 
Jewish ‘n structure’ and all its ` phrases and petitions are 
borrowed from Jewirh sources ? (Friedlauder, p. 125). 
“It is net original in its ideas (Moutifiore : Synoptic 
Gospels 536). us 

“Phere is not a single idea or expression which | 
cannot be found in pre-Christian literature of Israel j 
(Friedlauder. 163). ! 


J. Jacobs say :— 

“The Lords Prayer is a cinto from the Jewish 
Am dah being » shortened form of five: of the original 
i of the. Eighteen Blessings” (Jewish Contributions to 


? Civilization, p. 99.) -~ oi tet 
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“ But Welhausen finds a closer parallel to the Lord’ 
Prayer in the Qaddish than in the Amidah” (Abrahams : 
Pharisaism and the Gospels. p. 94). 


In our next article we shall critically expound the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


WORLD OF BOOKS. 


India’s Cruel Destiny. By Mr. C. N. Zutshi 
M. R. A. 8. Price As. &. 


Mr. C. N. Zutshi has been contributing’ articles on 
current: topics to some of the most popular journals of 
the country. A few of his contributions appeared in the 3 
Vedic Magazine. He has published them in book form, 
so that his views can now reach a wider ;public. The 
problems tackled are of vital interest, and his method of 
dealing with them is. though t-provoking. 

Mc ar È —By Pt. Bhimsen Vidyalankar, Editor, 
Satyawadi—Printed by the Aryan Press, Naya Bazar, 
Delhi. Price Re. 1. 


This book is a valuable addition to the rapidly grow- 
ing Hindi literature. Every chapter of the book has its 
moral, which the author has tried his best to impress on 
the mind of the reader. He openly professes that bis 
object in writing this book is to inspire young Indians with 
the brave spirit of the Mahrathas, on which laudable aim 
we may heartily congratulate him. -The author is @ 
nationalist out and out, and the reader finds him ard bis 
nationalism conspicuous almost in every page of the book. 
In his treatment of the subject he has added romance to 
bistory, but bas taken fall possible care not to sacrifice 
history for the sake of iutroducing romance. 


. Mohammedan and European historians have failed, 

as if of set purpose, to do justice to the Marathas. We 
_do not hold that the Marathas were absolutely free from 
all defects. But we should not forget that they were re- 
bels out to break down the yoke of Moghal tyranny. 1n 
the country of the ene: y just like the Moghals, they did 
not shrink from general looting; but as soon as their 
right to Chauth or Sirdeshmukbi was admitted they 
brought peace and security to the land. In tbeir own 
territory the Marathas exercised absolute tolerance 
met of owexds,,, other communities. .Pt,. Bhimsen supports 
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strongly this latter view of Mahratha. character though 
he has not tried to refute the opposite view, of which he 
is satisfied with making a mere mention. 

We differ with Pt. Bhimsen where he holds that the 
Maratha uprise was a purely political movement, not 
at alla religious one. The ev dence of history is against 
him. ‘The appeal, for instance, of Samartha Rama- 
das which re-nerved Shivaji to take up political work 
when the latter was about to become a Sanyasi, was 
clearly in the name of both country and religion, and 
not that of country alone. 

We hope in the next edition greater care will be 
taken in proof-reading. 

The book is an inspiring study. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS, 


PANDIT GURUDATTA. ° 


Ono 23rd March fell the death anviversary of Pandit 
Gurudatta. He it was who started the Vedic Magazine 
in 1839. He was its first editor. His attainments were 
versatile. His grandfather was the ambassador of the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur in the court of the Amir of Kabul. 


“ercmtra acre. ama 
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From him he inherited an aptitude for Persian which 
by alittle training in the Primary classes gave him a 
working mastery over that language so that he could in 
his boyhood dip into the deepest waters of Persian litera- 
ture. He conceived a fondness for Sanskrit too in his 

_ schooldays. And the first book that after his study of 
the Sanskrit Primer fell into the young boy’s hands was 
the Rig Vedadi Bhashya Bhumika of Swami Dayananda. 
He forthwith approached the authorities of the Arya 
‘Samaj at Multan and challenged them to either arrange 
ifor his study of the Ashtadhyayi and the Vedas or. 
‘accept that the scriptures for which. they claimed 
infallibility were only trash. The alternative proposed 

iappears to us to be an index to his inner nature. In 

lhis heart of hearts he was convinced of the intellectual 
sand spiritual worth of the Vedas, an introduction to 
wich by the Rishi of the time he had a'ready read. It 
was his impatience, an inresistible zeal to read more, 
which prompted him to the blasphemous iInsinuation 
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be regarded as trash. The Multan Arya Samaj engaged a 
Pandit who found it beyond his learni g and pedagogic 
capacity to satisfy the little Vidyartht. The Vidyarthi 
solved his own puzzles of Grammar and the Vedas, and 
though the arrangement made by the Samaj was not 
satisfactory. he did not regard the Vedas as trash. [Ín 
1881 he matriculated. It was in this year that he got 
himself registered in the Arva Samaj as member. In 
1883 he under-graduated. He had in the interim 
founded 1 Free Debating Club, where profoun? philoso 
phical questions used to be discussed. 


Gurudatta was now passing through that period of 
his life when the wuind of a youogman is yet ina fluid 
state. Che college days are days of mental and spiritual 
intractability. The supreme authority to a college bey 
is his own virgin opinion. In those days, ifever, liberty 
of thought holds an absolut sway over a mins ments 

j l lity. Tne age of greatest inporessionability is also the age 
j of greutest intractability. Every day und every hour 
new opinions are borrowed. Evary new thought however 
has, during its regime ils suz-rainty absolute. Pandt 
Gurudatt»’s progress in grisping and assimilating ideas 
and facts was tremendously rapid. Somehow he 
acquired the notoriety of being an atheist. Those whe 
had the occasion to live close to him bear witness to & 
strong skeptic disposition in him, which to them was 
a mark of an intensely inquisitive frame of mind. 
Gurudatta, even when some thonght he was an atheist, 
continued a staunch Arya Simajist. And when the news 
wis received of Rishi Diyanard.’s illness at Ajmere, 
the Arya Sam.j at Lahore depu'ed Lalas Jivan Das and 
Gurudatta to go and tend him ‘The resources of the 
Arya S.maj appear to have been very poor at the timef 
so that the choice for an errand of such importance and 
responsibility could fall on a lad of twenty-two. To 
Gurudatta the oceiion afforded an opportunity of his 
first and last darshan of his beloved Rishi. He saw the 
Rishi dying. Not a word passed between the Masteri 
and his devotee, but Gurudatta’s wvole nature had in they 
meantime silently taken a turn. When he returned tp 
Tshore, he was evidently a changed man. His former 
frivolity, his impatience, his skepticism had in an instant 
ft him. The zeal was there, but now it was wedded t 
cdf El Kan 
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Gurudatta that the Rishi had by his last glance let his 
m ible drop on his s:oulders. To others the privileges 
of succession, to Gurudutta were passed the obligations 
of the Rishi’s mission. 


In 1885 he graduated and in 1886 he passed - his 
M. A. His subject was Pnaysical Science. The 
position secured by him in the pass list remains 
yet a record in the University which no succeeding 
candidate has yet surpassed. In the meantime Guru- 
datt. had been touring the Punjab atte ding anniversa- i 
ries of Arya Sainajes. He had been busy reading the f 
scriptures and books on philosophy and religion both i 
eastern) and western. For two years he was acting 
Professor at the Government College where his deep 
erud tion and pedagogic capability met with high and well- 
merit d appreciation. The movement to found a college 
in nemory ot Rishi Dayananda had, since the death of 
tne Sage, been launched by the guiding spirits of the 
Arya Svnaj. Gurudatta threw himself heart and soul into 
the campaign to collect funds for that to him sacred insti- 
tution. The speeches he delivered on behalf of :he cause 
Were recovnised as wonderful specimens of erudition and 
oratory. The D. A. V. College of Pa dit Gurudatta’s | 
drowns was an institution where Brahmacharya would 
be the dominant factor in the life of the students and 
ancient Shastras ihe primiry study in the curriculum 
of the acadeny. He was yet living when under the 
influence of the University the D A. V. College was 
given its present shape and character. He expressed 
strong dissatisfaction with its new ams, and put emphatt- 
cally on record his disagreement with its then conductors 
as regards their educational pelicy. In the short period 
of six years after he had seen the Rishi he had ac: 
quired marvellous mustery of sacred books of Sanskrit. 
A trevtisyby hinentitlel ‘The Larminology of the Vedas 
was-appointed course of Sanskrit for the degree examina- 
tion at Oxford. His translation of a few of the Upanish= 


America on the oceasion of the Parliament of Religions À 
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American edition of it was published by some Ameri 
publisher, of his own accord Gurudatta spoke, 
hours in Sanskrit, which feat won hi» the title ‘P: 
which sticks still to his name. Hein his humility s 
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himself Vidyarthi, while those who heard him styled him 
Pandit. This was true Brahbmana spirit which marked 
Gurudatta throughout his career. To his Ashtadhyayi 
class came some old men, among them an E. A. ©. who. 
had taken leave for the sole object of reading Grammar 
with Gurudatta. A youngman of only twenty-six attract- 
ing pupils of all ages, and making such stir among the 
populace recalled scenes from the hoary history of Bharat 
Varsha of the time of Janaka and Yajuavalkya. 


The strain on the nerves of Gurudatta had been 
great. He had tried to compress within three years 
what normally should have taken a life-time to accomp- 
lishe He had amassed a great deal of learning, so that 
in his time he had well-nigh become an authority on the 
true meaning of scriptures. But this ceaseless assiduity 
had cost him his health. During his schooldays Guru- 
datta had been fond of .physical exercise. His physique 
was strong, but his mental labour had of late been great, so 
that in 1889 he fell victim to consumption, and finding it 
impossible even then to rest, succumbed to the dire dis- 
ease in March 1890. He was advised by doctors to take 
meat, which would uphold him in his weakness. But the 
smiling answer of the Vidyarthi was :— Will meat make 

. mo immortal? Will it make me for ever inamenable 
to death ? If not, why for a chance of saving one’s own 
life, bring about certain death of anotherr?’ During 
the night in which P. Gurudatta died Ish Upanishad had 
at his request been repeatedly recited to him. His 
references to incidentsin Rishi Dayananda’s life had 
always formed a pathetic portion of his speeches. People 
had therefore urged him to write a biography of the 
Swami, which the Pandit had gladly consented to do. 
When the Pandit was on the point of death somebody 
asked where his manuscript of the biography was. The 
Pandit characteristically replied, “I have been trying 
conscientiously to record the life-account of my Rishi not 
on paper, not inink, but inmy own day-to-day life It was 
my ambition to live Dayananda. My body, alas! has 
failed me. I lay it down, gladly in the hops that the next 
vehicle will be more in conformity with the aspirations 
of the soul.” . 
We'have in this note, instead of reviewing the brief 
meteoric career of Gurudatta generally, referred to inci- 
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not noticed in his extant biographies, secondly because 
a wrong view as regards his religious opinions prior to 
the durshan of Rishi Dayananda, has somebow been 
allowed to prevail. To us a thread appears to run 
through the variegated phases of Gurudatta’s life. He 
was a heroic soul, passionately zealous, irapatiently in- 
quisitive, conscientious and inordinately sincere and 
true. He believed in the Vedas and yet in his zeal to 
be able to read more of them declared his readiness to 
denounce them as trash. He believed in God and yet in 
his zeal to understand His nature more thoroughly he 
argued His existence with himself and others and thus 
appeared as if he were an atheist. He was born for a 
mission, and when the last glance of the Rishi had 
pointed the path to one, he had, as it were, almost doub- 
led his age, and become grave and thougbtful like a man 
of fifty. The inability to at once take the place of the 
Rishi was to him intolerable. He wanted instantly to 
shake off his physical and mental limitations and at once 
become a sage. The ambition was great, but in it there 
was no vestige of self-conceit. He was trying every day 
of his life to become Dayananda. To that end he learnt 
Yoga exercises, and when even these could not bridge 
the mextal and spiritual distance between him and his 
goal he willingly laid down his life. His was the glory 
ofa martyr to hisown tyranny. The day of his death 
was honoured by local colleges and courts being closed for 
a holiday. The world of letters mourned his loss as the 
loss of a literary prodigy. The Punjab University was 
conscious that it had lost its only scholar whose earliest 
productions had met with recognition at the hands 
of those who were competent to judge, both in. and 
outside the country, Of the Arya Samaj he was the 
one hope. The spirit that inspired him has, however, . 
lived. I+ will for ever continue inspiring young 
hearts. O that he had taken better care of his 
body ! “unre : Oe 


KOHAT. ; : = 
Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Shaukat Ali appeared 


_ to us to be between them the last stronghold of Hindu- = 


Muslim Unity. They too, it seems, have begun to ` 
look at things from different points of view. The state- 
ments, they have issued as regards the developments — 
of the ‘Kohat tragedy, are. one a typically Hindu i 
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ment, the other a characteristically Mubammedan writ, 
What the Maulana says of the representatian of Muham- 
medans, viz. that itis quite »n unprepared case—as if 
a case which is virtually no case could by preparation 
become a strong one- is true in a greater degree of his 
- own Statement. While the Mahatma cites concrete oce- 
urences in support of very little allegation he makes the 
Maulana, without t king the trouble to rı fute hi~ colle gue | 
by accoun:ing for those occurences otherwise, records sim- — 
: ply dogmatically his disagreement with his findings. The 
A ` Muhbammed:ıns of Kohat, writes h>, had not the 
benefit of the services of a -ple:der. Was the Maulana 
` also similarly handicapped ? Much as the Maulana 
- may ex merate him of conscious bias, the disease of the 
+ -masses has evid 'ntly infected ihe topmost leaders. The 
foremost Muhammedan who has till now avoided «very 
- opportunity of committing him elf on the question of 
-` responsibility for agression in Hindu-Muslim riots, has by 
“the insistence of the Mahatma been compelled to lay 
‘bare his inner self. Tha’ self alas, is a stranger, not 
only to genuine national feelling but also to bi nest 
love of truth. The Maulana in his magnanimity lays 
the greater blame on the Muhammedan not because 
the latter by dint of his excesses merits it, but because 
_ the Maulana is himself a Muhammedan. What candid 
E charity—a charity which has yet to learn its lessons in 
E modest reticence ! Unity ! thou art yet a far-off “ream. 
Nationality ! thou art a deferred hope. Truth! thy 
name is treachery to religion. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
(CRITICAL EXPOSITION). 
(By Manes CHANDRA GHOSH, M. A.) 
Let us now expound and comment on the Lord’s 
Prayer. i ; 


INVOCATION. wal 
“Our Father which art in heaven "(Luke has simply 
Father”). á 
(a) 

‘ Our Father ’—is the most appropriate form of ad- 
diress in congregational worship. But when we wish to 
realize the personal relationship with God, we uncon- 
sciously use “ My Father.” : 
sig (0) 

“which art in heaven.’ 
Here God has been given a local habitation. Such a 
Hod is a limited God. 3 
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been precluded by verse 10 (Vide the third petition) as 
wellas by the doctrine which teaches that Christ bas 
come from heaven from the Father and that he has. 
returned to heaven to the right hand of the Father and 
that he will return again in Majesty from heaven. The 
only true God who, though everywhere present (2 Chron. 
li 6), nevertheless has his special abode in heaven; 
heaven is specially the place where he dwells in Majesty 
and the throne of his glory is set, from which, too, the 
spirit of God, the voice of God and angels of God come 
down .............Augustine (Ep. 187. 16) correctly thinks 
that there may be an allusion to heavenly temple” 
(Comm. Mtt. p. 205). Italics author's. 
FIRST PETITION. 
Hallowed be thy name 
(a) 

‘To be hallowed’ signifies “ primarily to make holy 
an: unboly thing; next it came to mean ‘to treat a holy 
thing as a holy thing’ ;‘ to hold sacred’ t. e., to honour ud 
(Tholuck : Comm. Sermon on tbe Mt. p. 332). 

i (b) 

In bis commentary on Mtt. Allen says :— 

“ The first three petitions are eschatological in scope 
and pray for the inauguration of the Kingdom... val 
When the Kingdom has come, God's name will be 
sanctified and his will will be realised. cf. Is. 29. 23: 
“ They shall sanctify my name.” Ezek 36. 13. I will 
sanctify My great DAME....0.eerereer In one respect His 
name is profaned when his people are ill-treated. The 
sin of the nation which brought about the captivity bad 
caused a profanation of the name (Is. 43 26 ; Ezek 
36, 20—23.) . | 
_ By their restoration His name was to be sanctified...... 
Co.0. Guruku! KenerOmbyivwihien theii Kingdosa r.caaneyswould God’s 
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‘ 


great name be wholly sanctified in the final redemption 
of his people from reproach. Thus the petition, ’ Hallow- 
ed be thy name,’ carries with it the anticipation of the 
next clause ” p. 58. 
Ezekiel quoted. 

This interpretation of profanation and sanctilication 
may seem strange to some. We shall therefore quote 
Ezek 36, 19—23 which bears on the point:— 

The Lord God saith :— 


“ And I scattered them among the heathen und they 
were dispersed through the countries ..............0. And 
when they came unto the heathen, whither they went, l 
they profaned my holy name, in that men said of them, | 
‘These are the people of the Lord, and are gone forth out i 
of his land. But I had pity for my holy name, which the | 
house of Israel had profaned among the heathen whither 
they went. Therefore say unto the house of Israel. 
Thus saith the Lord God:I do not this for your sake, 
O house of Israel, but for mine holy name which you 
have profaned among the heathen, whither you went. 
And I will sanctify my great name which hath been pro- 
faned among the heathen, which you have profaned in 
the midst of them ; and the heathen shall know that I 
am the Lord, saith the Lord God, when I shall be sancti- 
fied in you before their eyes.” Ezek. 36, 19—23. 


The meaning of profanation and sanctification is now 
clear. God's people were driven from their country and 
were scattered among the heathen and were ill-treated 
everywhere. It wasa reproach that God did not or 
could not protect his chosen people. His name became 
inglorious and profaned. This was the idea prevalent 
eyen at the time of Jesus. The Jews prayed for the 
F magnificationcand saga chifien tian. Of GOdsciRat es Famdbich yes 
me 
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first petition of the Lord’s Prayer conveys the same idea. 
“ It was a purely Jewish prayer and we cannot use it now 
unless we change the original meaning of the word “ Hal- 
lowed.” At the time of the composition of the Lord's 
Prayer it had the idea of making holy the name of God 
which had been made wnholy. Now devout Christians 
interpret it to mean simply “ glorified.” 


THE SECOND PETITION. 
“ Thy Kingdom Come. ” 
(a) 

This Petition has been taken by many commentators, 
in coojanction with the first petition. God’s name was 
profaned and it could be hallowed if only his Kingdom 
were established. 

In commenting on this petition Meyer writes: — 

“Tet the Kingdom of the Messiah appear (Italis 
author's) This was likewise a leading point in the pra- 
yers of the Jews especially in the Kaddisch which had been 
in regular use since the captivity....T he Kingdom of God 
is no other than the Kingdom of the Messiah, the advent 
ef which was the supreme object of the pious longing (Lk 
ii, 25, xvii. 20; Mark xv. 43; Lnke xxii. IS, xxiii 51; 2 
Tim iv 8). This view of the Kingdom and its coming, as 
the winding wp of the worlds history, » view which was 
also shared by the principal Fathers (Tertullion, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Erith. Zigabenus), is the only one which 
corresponds with the historical conception of the 
Basileia tow theow throughout the whole of the New 
Testament.” p 206. i 

(b) 

Some have tried to explain the petition in a spiritual 
sense. But Allen says:— — 

CC-0. Gunga Kang Hevgeiyhtiveeier'thio. Gospel svibiaaidesds ys to he- 
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lieve that the editor thought of that Kingdom as purely 
heavenly or spiritual.” (Comm. Mtt. p. 58-59) 

(c) 

Plummer says:— The petition (the 2nd. petition) is 
the most. Jewish of all the petitions. The Talmud says:— 
‘That prayer in which there is no mention of the King- 
dom of God is not a prayer’. (Cmm. Mtt. p.98) 

(iia 

Here it may be mentioned that the prayer is for the 
coming of the King-dom of God. So the invocation 
shonld have been, not ‘our Father’ but ‘our King’ or ‘our 
Lord God’. Father’s Kingdom, though foundin the New 
Testament (Mtt. 26. 29.) is nob an appropriate phrase. 

(e) 

We do not know in what light this prayer for tbe 
advent of the Kingdom will be viewed by Republicans 
and Democrats, Even in philosophy the ‘Absolute’ has 
been described as a Republic by Howison (American) 
Mctaggart and Rashdall (Haglishmen) ‘and others; and 
Rashdall is a Canon. . 

- THE THIRD PETITION 

Thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth. 

This petition is omitted by Luke. Kampbausen con- 
siders it to be an explanation of the second petition. It 
has been considered tautological by Hanne. 

According to Allen the first three petitions have re- 

ference to the advent of the kingdom of God. 

So the Lord’s Player is not free from tautology. 

Tholuck says :— 

“Heaven as we have seen ‘in Matt. vi. 9. Invocation) 
was regarded as the dwelling-place of God in contrast to 
the restricted and imperfect nature of the earth; so ‘too, 
here heaven is viewed as the habitation of pure spirits” 
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THE FOURTH PETITION. 
| (a) 
This petition has been differently translated by 
different scholars — 
(i) Give us this day our daily bread (A. V.) 
(ii) R. V. has in the margin “Our bread for the coming 
day,’ : : 


(iii) “Give us today our bread for the morrow,,. 
(Moffat. N. T.) 


(iv) Meyer writes:— 


“After all this, we raust, for reasons derived from 
grammatical considerations............ interpret the word as 
meaning “‘tomoraow’s bread.‘ So Ar., Aetb., Copt., Sahid, 
Erasmus., Annot., Scaliger, Salmasius, Grotius, Wolf, 
Bengil, Wetstein, Valckenaer, Schol. I. p. 190 and V; also 
Winer, p. 92 (E. T. 120 ). Fritzsche, Kauffer, Schegg, 
Dollimger, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann Schenkel, Wittichen.” 
(Comm. Matthew Vol. I p. 209.) Then he says that 
this explanation is furnished historically by the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews (p. 209) 

In a footnote on the same page he writes : — 

“ Baumgartin—Crusius, correctly, “ today, what wê 
need for tomorrow.” 

He further writes—‘ The granting today of to- 
morrow’s bread is, accordingly the narrow limit which 
Christ here assigns to prayers for earthly objects.” (Italics 
author’s.) p. 209. 

(v) Jerome says that in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews the: word used is ‘Mahar’ which means 
“of the morrow” or “for the coming day” vg 
Plummer. Mtt. 101; Allen, Mtt. 59). ei 
CC-0. yi! kPyiodtanders translatipnd: DB $sFoundation USA 
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“Give us todav our bread for the morrow.” (The 
Jewish Sources 153.) 
s (vii) Gore says:—‘‘No one can be quite certain 
What it means, but probably it means “ the bread for the 
coming day.” (Sermon on the Mt. p. 132.) 
(viii) Plummer says :— 


‘Give us today our bread for the coming day’... .. 
In Luke we pray—‘ Continually give us day by day 
bread for the coming day.” (Comm: Luke. 296.) | 

(ix) According to Renan the petition is for “ bread 
for the morrow.” (Life of Jesus: Chapter X.) 

: (x) According to Bishop Lightfoot the meaning of 
the phrase is “bread for the coming day.” He has arrived 
at this conclusion from threefold data: —“(1) The ety- 
mological form; (2) The requirements of the sense; 
(3) The tenor of tradition.” 

His discussion is thorough and scholarly but it is 
too technical to be reproduced here. (Vide the Fresh. 
Revision of the New Testament: pp. 195—242). 

(xi) Nestle says—‘‘ The way of the R. V. seems 
the best,—to leave “ our daily bread” in the text and to 
remark that it literally means “our bread for the coming 
day. (Ency. Biblica. Col. 2820). 

(xii) The“word under discussion is epiowsios. In 
the Greek-English Dictionary by- Liddel and Scott 
two meanings are given (a) for the coming day (b) suff- 
cient for the day. But according to them: the piney 
meaning is “for the coming day.” 

(xiii) After discussing all the possible nestled 
of the word Grimm ‘and Thayer have arrived ‘at. the 
conclusion that the meaning of the word is “for the 
morrow.” (Vide their Greek-English Lexicon. p.-241);) ~ 

They pertisrenslyutengQarkersty Haridwar Colléction. Digitized by $3 Foundation USA ; 
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“Thus epiowsion and semeron admirably answer 
to each other and that state of mind is portrayed 
which, piously contented with food sufficing from 
one day to the next, in praying to God for suste- 
nance does not go beyond the absolute necessity of the 
nearest future.” (p. 241). 

It may be remarked here that the Greek word 
semeron means “today? and is used in the same 
petition. 

(xiv) According to Winer the meaning is, “ bread 
for the following day.” (Vide Winer’s Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, Moulton’s Edition p. 120). 

(xv) Blass also says :—“ its meaning is—‘bread for 
the} coming day’ (Grammar of New Testament Greek 
PAEAN em 
© (xvi) Robertson has discussed the question in his 

Grammar of Greek New Testament. He says that its 
meaning cannot be ‘bread for sustenance’ or “ bread 
for the present. According to him its meaning is bread 
for ‘the next day’ (page 159). 

(xvii) According to Milligan also, the meaning is 
bread for “the coming day.” (Vide his discussion in 
The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament—illustrated from 
the papyri and other non-literary sources. Vol. iii. p. 242). 

(xviii) The third part of the second volume of 
Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament Greek is noi yet 
out. But we are given to understand by Professor 
Milligan that in his Grammar (ii. 120. b) he gives his vote 
for the meaning—bread for the coming day. (Vide 
Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary p. 242.) 

_) Brom this discussion we are driven to the conclusion 
that if we are to accept any reasonable meaning of the 
petition, that meaning must Dea) awl le. . 

CC-0. Rey Keone day ourbreadidos ‘hereomingAay.” 
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_ Friedlauder has quoted the following passage from 
the Talmud :—“ May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, 
to grant to each his sustenance and to every creature 
sufficient for its needs.” (The Jewish Sources p. 119; 
Vide Supra). 

He remarks —‘*‘ The Lord’s Prayer asks only for. the 
need of his disciples whereas the Talmudic prayer .aske 
on behalf of every creature” (p. 149). 

(c) 

By way of contrast we may quote the following 
saying of R. Eliezer Haggadol :— 

Whosoever has a bit of bread in his basket and says 
‘What shall I eat tomorrow ? must be reckoned among 
those of little faith (Sota, 48 b`. Quoted in Ency. 
Biblica Col. 2823; The Jewish Sources, p. 153 ; and the 
Pharisaism and the Gospels p. 106. 

(d) 

Man will instinctively pray. So long as he is on a 
lower level, his prayer will be for material things. But 
when he reaches a higher level, he will ignore physi- 
cal wants and material prosperity, and his prayer will 
be purely spiritual. The fourth petition will be ap- 
preciated only by those whose spiritual level is very’ 
low. But such a prayer has beeu considered unspiritual | 
by many devout men and women. 

The strangest thing in the petition is asking today 
for tomorrow's food. How can I ask today for tomorrow's. 
meal, when I know that many of His children have not 
got food or sufficient food even for today? Such a prayer 
is intensely selfish. The utmost that may be allowed is 
praying in the morning for morning’s bread and in thg 


evening for eyening’s bread. 
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; THE FIFTH PETITION. i 

Forgive us our debts as we also have forgiven our 
debtors, 

(1) 

Now what is the Biblical meaning of ‘ forgiveness '? 
Whatever may be its modern interpretation, its meaning 
in the N. T. is ‘remission of penalties’, ‘exemption from 
punishment’. Let us quote some passages from the Gospel 
bearing on the point. 

(a) 

“ Tf ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive notimen 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive you your 
trespasses’. (Matthew VI 14, 15.) 

: * TO 
“Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men: but the blasphemy against. the Spirit shall not be 
forgiven, neither in this world, nor in the world to 
come’. Matthew XII. 31-32. 
fe (c) 

“Once Peter ead to Jesus, ‘ Lord, how oft shall my 
brother. sin against me. and I'forgive him?’ (Matthew 
XVIII. 21.) In this connection Jesus described the 
parable of the. Unforgiving Servant. The Lord forgave 
him. the debt. But the `servantdid not forgive his 
debtor. Then the Lord said unto him--‘Thou wicked ser- 
vant, I forgave thee all thy debt, because thou besough- 
test me; shouldst not thou also have had mercy on thy 
fellow-servant, even as I had mercy on thee?’ ‘And his 
lord was wroth and delivered him to the tormentors til 
he should pay all that was due. So shall my heavenly 
Father do unto you, .if ye forgive not every one hi 
brother from your hearts.” Matthew XVIII. 30-35. 

cca "comtsere.nre'mimny otber Dpasengesouteiontheat effect be 
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these are enough. In these passages, ‘forgiveness’ means 
‘exemption from punishment’, ‘remission of penalties,’ 
remission of debts. ‘When a man sins, he immediately 
owes a debt to Him.’ Furgiving that sin means ‘Can- 
celling that debt’. Ifa debt is cancelled, no action will 
be taken against the debtor. A man may be once for- 
given by God, but that forgiveness may be cancelled. 
In. Biblical forgiveness, the heart of the ‘forgiver’ is 
changed aod the man forgiven is exempted from punga 
ment. 
In the fifth petition also, ‘forgiveness’ must mean tex- 
 emption from punishment’. It is conclusively proved by 
the conditional clause of the petition. The petitioner has 
forgiven his debtor, has exempted him from punishment, 
aod will take no action against him for non- payment of 
dues. God's forgiveness must mean the same thing. 
The forgiveness of both belongs to the same category. ; 
In commenting on this petition, Morison saysi— 
When we sin, there is something in our act for which we 
become lable to God. Formerly he had a claim «pon us; 
now he has a claim against us. And it is of His own 
mere mercy, if action be not taken by Him against us 
to the utmost extent of law. Instead of the petition 
‘Forgive our debts’, Appolonius of Tyana whom some 
would set up as a sort of........ ‘Opposition-Christ’— 
proposed and recommended that he who would approach 
the Divine throne with a good conscience should pray in 
this way:— 
` “O ye gods, pay me my debts — my dues [ Reward 
or punishment due to me ].” 
‘And indeed’—continues Morison,—‘there have been 


_ Persons bearing the name of Christian, but not knowing 


S what they were saying, who have avowed that they simply 
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of any penalties that were due to them ” ( Commentary 
on Matthew p. 92). Italics author's. 

Herə the Biblical idea of forgiveness is clearly ex- 
plained by Morison and this forgiveness is nothing but 
exemption from punishment. It is purely legalistic. All 
transgressions of duty are debts to Him” (Plummer 
Matthew p. 102). When we are indebted, God has a 
claim against us and he may take action against us to 
the utmost extent of the law. But he may also dis- 
charge the debt and exempt us from punishment. This 
was Jesus’ idea of forgiveness. His idea of punishment 
was retributive and his forgiveness was remission of 

naliies. He could not think of rising above the 


alism of Judaism. He did not in fact abolish ‘ lez 

ronis’; consciously or subconsciously he was guided by 

ae principle — ‘ An eye for an eya, a tooth for a tooth’. 

Modern Christianity bas far advanced but still this lega- 
- lism forms its backbone. 

Why should religious men be so anxious to escape 
punishment? ‘The punishment that is inflicted by God, 
is always remedial and purificatory, sympathetic and 
loving. There is nothing to be afraid of. He loves me 
more than I can love myself; Iam dearer to Him than I 
am to myself. He takes better care of myself than I can 

possibly take- So if He sends adversity, that need not 

terrify us; that is also for our welfare. 

“We should not say ‘‘ Exempt me from punishmonl; f 

send away the adversity.” We should rather pray :— 

t Chasten me, purify me. But do not banish me. I can 

bear anything if Thou art near, without Thee I dare not 

Any ever pigs A (D 

Cc-0. cuh Broi jvenothat PAi todkea hAth Ratition which 
requires elucidation. Í o [Sa 
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The petition is—“ Forgive us our SO as we |have 
forgiven our debtors.” 

What is the meaning of the word “ as”? 

4a) 

B. Crusius explains it to mean “tn the measure in 
which.’ Tholuck says “ As far as language is concerned, 
the word may be taken as expressive ‘of proportion. 
Chrysostom remarks—‘ God makes thee arbiter of the 
judgment: as thou judgest thyself, He will judge thee’— 
Chrysostom and Luther compare Luke VI. 38—‘ With, 
what measure ye met, shall it be measured to you again, 


(Tholuck Comm. p. 355). 
(b) 


But the majority of the commentators have taken 
a different view. According to them ‘as’ denotes 
‘condition. Divine forgiveness is conditional upon the 
forgiveness by men of their fellows (Allen. Mtt. p. 60). 
(c) 
_ In Ellicott’s New Testament Commentary, Plumptre 
writes :— 

‘ Even here, in the region of the free grace of God, 
there is a law of retribution ’ Vol. i, p. 35, 

‘Lex talionis’—every where. 

(a) 

Whatever may be the interpretation, this petition is 
objectionable. Weare simply to pray to God. It is 
irreligious to tell him why or how or to what extent he is 
to fulfil our prayer. (Tt iš our right and privilege to 
pray and it is His Wisdom and Mercy to fulfil or not to 
-falfil our prayer.) - 

In this connection it is worth noting that “ Chrysos- 
tom gives us to understand that many, while praying, 
entirely suppressed the clause in question” (Bhowcks 
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(¢) 
Eako; s prayer is “‘ Forgive us our sins” instead of 
“ Forgive us our debts ” of Mtt. 
-In commoni on this Plumptre says :—“ Luke uses 
the word ‘ sins ' instead of ‘ debts’ as being perhaps more 
adapted to the minds of the Gentile readers.” (Comm. 


Luke p. 296.) 
THE SIXTH PETITION. 


* Lead us not into temptation.’ 

When we say to God‘ Lead us not to temptation,’ 
it implies that he leads us into temptation and here he is 
asked not to lead us to temptation. This ‘‘ idea of God’s 
leading us into temptation was from early times felt to be 
a difficulty ” (Plummer. Luke p. 298). 

= Many commentators have discussed this point. Vide 
Plummer’s Mtt. pp. 102-103, Luke p. 298 ;—Plumptre’s 
Mtt. p. 36; Godet’s Luke vol. ii pp. 53-54; Micklem’s 
Mtb. 57-58 ; St. Augustine on the Sermon on the Mt. by 
Trinch : 265-268 and many others. 

The following are some of the difficulties raised by 
them : g= 
= (ù Tf he does not tempt us, it is blasphemy to say ‘Do 
not lead us into temptation,’ for it implies that he teads 
us into temptation. 

(i) TE he tempt us for our welfare, we should not ask 
him not to lead us into temptation. 


(iiit) If he tempts us for our ruin, how can we call 
him God ? 


(iv) If Satan be the Tempter, how can we ask God 
not to tempt us ? 

But the commentators have not been able to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion. 

In their commentaries we note the following points: —. 


@ In the time of Augustine | many were wont to 
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Suffer ws not to be led into temptation (Trench’s 
Augustine p. 265. 
(it) Many understood the sixth petition to imply 
“ Lead us not so far into temptation that a way back 
shall be impossible” (Ibid 267) 
or 

‘ Do not allow us to be too often or too sorely tried” 
(Plummer’s Mtt. 103). 

(iii) Plumptre says that there is something that 
shocks us in the thought of asking Him not to lead us 
into temptation (Matthew 36). 

(iv) Godet, Micklem and many others say that Satan 
is the Tempter and God the Deliverer (Godet’s Luke 54; 
Micklem’s Matthew 58). But they have not been able 
to explain why then we should pray to God by saying 
‘ Lead us not into temptation ’? 

_ (v) By interpolating some words in the Latin Texts 

of the Gospels, ths petition was made to mean ‘— 

Have us not brought into temptation. 
Two such instances are given by Plummer (Comm. 
: Luke, 298) and Chase (Text and Studies Vol. 3: p. 63-69) 
Thus we see that even in ancient times the petition 
was considered objectionable. Some tried to avoid the 
difficulty by taking liberty vi the text and some by 
modifying the meaning. 
THE SEVENTH PETITION. 

 ‘ But deliver us from the evil one’ (R. V.) 

This is considered by many to bea part of the sixth 
petition. 
Micklem says that_ Luke has omitted this portion 

‘perhaps because the phrase ‘Evil one’ was peculiarly 
a in its assumption of a personal agency of evil’ 
(Westminister comm. Matthew 57—58). 

Or we may say that Matthew interpolated it ne th 
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prayer with a view to giving it a. thoroughly Jewish 
character. : 

¿In commenting on this petition Bishop Gore writes:— 
. “ But deliver us from the evil one.. That is from the 
devil? Modern society seems to be very unwilling to 
believe in the devil or diaboical temptation,,. (Sermon 
on the Mount 136.) 

Then the Bishop tries to prove that Satan really 
exists. But in spite of all his pleadings we have not been 
able to believe in the existence of the eyil one. 

So the seventh petition is also objectionable. 

DOXOLOGY 
“ For thine is the Kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 
It is not in R. V. It is an interpolation. Westcott and 
Hort write:— 

“There can be little doubt that the doxology origi- 
nated in liturgical use in Syria and was thence adopted 
into the Greek and Syriac Syrian texts of the New Testa- 
ment” (N. T. in Greek. Vol. ii Appendix. p. 9.) 

. Trench says :— 

“ Augustine knows nothing of the doxology as’neither 
do ‘the other principal Fathers of the Latin Chureb- 
(Aug. on S. on the Mt.’p 270.) 

~All competent authorities now consider the doxology 
to be an interpolation. ` 
CONCLUSION. 


.- Thus we see that the Lord’s Prayer is not free from 
tautology. Every one of the seven petitions is objection- 
able. We cannot accept the Jewish Messianic idea em- 
bodied in thé first three petitions. The fourth petition 
is intensely selfish and over-worldly.. The fifth petition 
tries to avoid punishment and it further imposes a 
oondition on God. The sixth has shocked even the 
orthodox : Christians. The seventh is born of supersti- 


tion, The Doxology is excellent but.it is an interpolation, 
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THE MISSION OF CHHATRASAL. 
(BY MASTER JAGADAMBA PRASAD PATHAK M. A.) 


The era of bigotry had setin. In jeopardy was the 
fair name of the Empire which Akbar had consecrated 
with Rajput blood utilized to found it. Passions and 
prejudice held sway. The project of a happy united 
people, the result of profound deliberations of the royal 
mystic in whom philosophy had softened the blood and 
iron ferocity of his ancestors from the far off inhospitable 
regions of Central Asia, was like a golden dream. When 
transformed from the subjective form in the mind to the 
world of actualities its pure essence was too good to be 
kept unstained. On the whole, it was considered sacred 
by his first two successors and was worshipped in name, 
though not always in spirit. It now received a rude 
shock. Aurangzeb had narrowed his vision of humanity 
ind in-the name of religion had confined the regime of 

justice for the edification of a favoured sect. The vast 
bulk of his subjects were thrown into deep and silent 
disappointment. j 


Some of. the Rajput princes raised their voices: in 
protest but a deaf ear was turned`to all counsels of reason. 
The atmosphere was now surcharged with the electricity 
of fanaticism. All those that believed in the harmoni- 
ous development side by side of the two races were in 
despair. Religious hatred stalking naked over the land 
was bound to force out dark passions in the heart of the 
persecuted race. All prudent people forecasted and 
awaited with fear a storm. 


In this state of things, a young Rajput Officer found 
himself: adrift. . He had thrown off in disgust the commis- 
sion’he held under the Mughal. He could not turn to 
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his kinsmen in Bundelkhand for help. His father haq 
been a brave and daring leader. But he had a special 
knack of making enemies, and he had never been ą 
favourite with his people. Swayed by passion, a child of 
impulses, he could never brook an indignity, whether 
real or imaginary, and had left Chhatrasal, an orphan 
without home and friends. In this predicament, he made 
ready for a desperate die. He crossed over the frontier 
to the domains of Maharaja Sivaji. 


With some difficulty, he got access to the great Hindu 
hero whose ripe wisdom helped to shape the career of 
the youngman. On his part, Sivaji also seems to have 
been much impressed with this daring youth and retained 
a fondness for him to the end of his life. In one of his 
letters where he advocates the formation of a great Hindu 
confederacy the Bundela Chief is also mentioned as likely 
to be of great help in its organization. Chhatrasal, after 
this meeting cast off any dross of purely personal am- 
bition he had and dedicated his sword to the cause of the 
Motherland. The Hindus had no grievance against the 
Mughal Emperors as such. They had begun to be 
considered as the children of the soil, and Akbar had 
identified himself too far with the people ; his descend- 
ents could in no sense be called aliens. Aurangzeb’s policy 
stood a tremendous obstacle in the path of a united and 
prosperous development of the heterogeneous elements 
that were so skilfully wielded together. How to 
get over it wasthe crux of the problem. If it were 
allowed to poison the body politic, the fate of the Empire 
was sealed. 


Sivaji seems to have realized the futility of a perma. 


nent stable. empire to be built on one race lording it over. 
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the other. He was too much of a statesman and had 
little, if at all, of a fanatic in him, and his submission to 
Aurangzeb, which but for his indomitable spirit of re- 
sourcefulness, would have cut his career short proves that 
he was amenable to reconciliation and had no undying 
hatred for tha Mughals. Chhatrasal caught his spirit 
and aimed, in the first instance, at a reorganization of 
the Empire to make it impossible for a ruler to treat the 
Hindus as Aurangzeb had done or failing this to set upa 
strong rovernment, to serve as a break-water against the 
evil day, when the deluge would inundate the land. In 
his old age, full of honours, victorious over the armies of 
the Mughals, he responded nobly to the invitation of 
Bahadur Shah who was trying to repair’ the mistakes of 
his father. Unfortunately, after his death the “roi de 
faineants’ that followed him, though themselves too weak 
to consolidate the shattered remains, would grant parts of 
his lands as fifes to the nobles of their courts. It pro- 
voked another war. In this he was as usual triumphant, 
but invited his old allies the Marathas to his help. 


In 1772, when the Bundela hero told his mind to one 
of his kinsmen, who was the ruler of a big state and 
was employed in the Deccan as a general, bis scheme was 
considered the outcome of youthful exuberance. The 
king of kings whose armies had always their way—what 
was this young man of twenty-two to defy his might! 
For his pains, he was dismissed with a gentle hint from 
his camp as too dangerous a guest. His own elder 
brother would not have anything to do in his hopeless 
venture. With a few soldiers, their number hardly 
teaching three figures, he began his career which culmi- 
nated so gloriously. He had no grudge against. the 
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was included one who professed the faith of the prophet 
of Arabia. When he defeated the army of a Mughal 
Sabedar, the spoils of war were restored on the latter's 
representation that he had been his father’s friend and 
comrade in arms. 


A study of the character of the hezo who so bravely 
stood up for the defence of Hinduism and the liberties of 
the people, when fanaticism had warped the brain of an 
Emperor brings clearly out his noble ambition. Against 
heavy, odds, he battled and succeeded in saving, to a great 
extent, his people from the miseries inflicted on millions. 
that groaned under a weak and corrupt Government. 
His own administration was a model of beneficent despot- 
ism, the only safeguard against anarchy in ‘those times 
of stress and struggle. He had, however, his Council of 
Elders, and ‘ Panchayats ’all over his territory. Some 
Muhammadan chroniclers tried to give him a bad name 
Bat happily, modern research has helpsd to dispel the 
clouds of misrepresentation and calumny and to appraise 
him at his true worth. 


DAYANANDA THE DHIR. 


By Pror. TARACHAND D. @AJRA. 
faga atfafagar afa at egag 
seat: aalfang mesg at INER |l 
agĝa ALTE, gmat at 
qrg q: afaaafea qF a TTT: Il 


Dayanand is the greatest apostle of modern times. 

He is a Rishi indeed. He foresees what few can. He 
brings, back to the worlda philosophy of the eternal truth, 
„A philosophy that can remove all uio ills which human 


flesh is heir TH ; ; , Sa 
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*. 2... Dayanand is not only a seer and a philosopher, but 
he is a Karmayogi of the highest order. He acts boldly, 
manfully and perseveringly. His devotion to the object 
of his life is perfect and absolute. No consideration of 
whatever nature deters him from doing his duty. He is a 
Dhir Purasha. After name and fame he hankers not. 
For power and pelf he cares not. ‘Men abuse him, vilify 
him, call him a spy, a Christian in disguise, a hypocrite; 
and what not; but Dayanand remains ‘steadfast to his ‘pur: 
pose; he badges not an inch. Boldly he thunders out the ` 


EN ae 


penne 


= 


truth he has seen. 


3. They come round him, hoax him, extol htm 
decide to confer on-him the highest title they can; the or- 
thodox pandits are prepared to put him in the category of 
‘Avatiars—ackno wledge him to be the Messiah, that is prom- 
ised in the Puranas, only if he would just modify his views 
on idol-worship. But Dayanand does not care for such 
playthings and toys. He is devoted to truth alone and he 
‘would not smother the voice ofhis clear and. pure con- 
science under the burden of the fleeting fame of the world. 


"Te so ew azai - 


4. Dayanand leaves. home in search of im- 
mortality. And leaving the paternal root he has to 
sacrifice a rich legacy and prosperous business but he is 
indifferent to that; Mammon is not the object of his wor- 
ship. Again and again temptations are put in his way, — 

but every time he defeats the devil. The Mahant of the ~ 
Okhi Math at the height of the Himalaya wishes to make 
bim his Chela to enable him to live a life of comig an d 
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this. appeal the Maharana offers to the Monk the rich and 
flourishing temple of the HAling. But the Rishi has laid 
up: his treasures in heaven. These mundane comforts and 
riches are to his mind so many shackles and chains to keep 
the pilgrim back from spiritual flights. 


6. Not simply fame and wealth are powerless to exer- 
cise. their charm upon Swamiji, but life itself, he is preps- 
red to.lay down in the service of the mankind. Men 
threaten him, attack him, but he does not mind them atall. 
The officers send him word not to criticise Christianity but 
he cares not for them.“ Blow me up from the muzzle of 
the gun” he says ‘but I shall speak the truth; hang me 
from the gallows if you like, I shall not compromise with 
evil’ A Ramanuji Rajput unsheathes his sword and raises 
it up.to kill the Rishi; but while the sword is about todes- 
cend upon his devoted head he unhesitatingly says “I shall 
preach the truth, I shall work as a true Brahaman inspite 
of your sword, O. Kshatriya.” 


6. Such is the Maharshi whose centenanry we just 
celebrated. Let us reflect on these sterling virtues of our 
mighty Master and let us imbibe his spirit to enable us to 
carry on the work of his mission ina purer and better and 
more successful way. Amen! 
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firien ANCIEHT INDIAN ENGINEERING 
PHILOSOPHY., 


RITTaAAT MEX—TOWN PLANNING. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
2a1SA—CoNSTRUCTION OF TEMPLES. 


(Rao Sams K. V. Vaze, I. C. E.) 


Man is a thoughtful being and all his thoughts are 

reducible to four primary questions and tbeir solution? 
fafaa? wufag ara? miar matsea faaa ? 
Inga fercdtfa? faare: Maga: I Wace 

(1) What is this ? (2) How is it produced? (3) Who 
produced it? and 4) From what material did he pro- 
duce it? are the four primary questions {involved in 
every inquiry, in every thinking process The thoughts 
ofa child, the thinking processes of a scientist ‘and the 
great theories of a philosopher all turn round these‘four 
primaty questions. In the construction of temples we 
are not concerned with all the four questions but‘with 
only the third viz the nature and. attributes of the 
Creator. This question has been extensively dealt with 
by John Stuart Mill in his essay.on “ Necessity of Re- 
ligion and Attributes of God.” There he has proved that 
the Creator must have five attributes.vtz (1) He-must. 
be awa Infinite, (2) He must be aa" Omniscient, (3) He 
must be @agife; Omnipotent (4) He must be 4a.. 
Merciful and (5) He must be anat Just. If He fails in 
any of these attributes He cannot be the Creator of the 
whole. universe. Looking to the world as it is, John 
Stuart Mill comes to the conclusion that the Creator 
having these five qualities is an impossibility. The ex- 
istence of grief in this world is incompatible with some 
one of the last four attributes The first kua hás- 


in his commentary on aiaga refuted this contention 
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and we are not going into that controversy as Engineer- 
ing Philosophy does not deal with that question. It is 
enough for our present purposes to note that after care- 
ful investigation men came to the conclusion that the 
- Creator of the universe should have these five attributes. 


As the Engineer has to put this Creator in a con- 
ordte form he has to choose five symbols to represent 
these five attributes. The symbols must have the princi- 
‘ples of these attributes depicted in them and then only 
they would be true symbols. 
gN fanida aagaiggza: | 
fasaà asaan agg aaqa | faaea 
A farsa symbol is that figure which can be drawn 
on a wooden board or cloth (paper) and which represents 
the chief quality:of the thing it stands for by geometrical 
proof.: The following are the symbols used to represent 
the five attributes of the Creator. 
(1) wm Infinity is represented by an evolute adaza 
rch is really endless at both ends. 
3 aoitoiata | t agaaga | 
(Ô) aaia. ‘Omniscence i is represented by an angle 
Sta which?starts froma point and is endless at the other 
end: Every being has the knowledge of its own existence 
aiid their’ knowledge i increases to infinity at the other end. 
' (8) “adafa Omnipotence is represented by & 
parol! AEAET the curve drawn by a €T projectile in’ 
its course.” ! The” Directrix of this curve represents the 
gorren fajran and its focus the WMaTEAT or ego. 


KOF aage Mercy is represented by an ellipse * ma. 
The two, focii represent €T and, 7. aod mercy. has 
to bless or do good | to both viz him who gives and him who 


ii coincide, the curve becomes a circle 
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gq and represents perfection and when they are at ends ~ 
it becomes a straight line. 

_ (6) eatfaer Justice is represented by a straight tat 
line. All human actions tend to go out of the straight line 
and all inspections &c. are intended to bring them back to 
the straight line. 

(6 qe 7 Perfection is represented by a circle aga 
as it is uniform in all directions and on all sides. 

When these five symbols are put together we get 
the figures of att in anfa state and this represents the 
Creator in ‘Toto’ A ait contemplates the Creator 
as himself ‘ efeaeat gftn? aafag aaaaate. 


From these symbols we get the five images Bgl 
ing the attributes of the Creator. R. 

(1) A globe representing the Sun qa is the image of 
the Infinity (Unknowable). 

(2) An equilateral triangle representing ama is the 
image of Omniscience Knowledge). 

(3) A high parabola representing 24? is the image of 
the Omnipotent (Power). i 

(4) An elliptical figure representing pti is the 
image of All-Merciful. 

(5) A straight line fea (sign) represents T#t the 
image of Just. The obscene meaning put on this repre- 
sentation of the straight line fea is due to misunder- 
standing a3 will be explained further on. 

These five symbols and images are called Taraaa the 
five residences where the Creator is to be met with and 
these images are humanised according to the science of 
@afes Palmistry (Anatomy) and their horoscopes dre 

prepared according to sarfat Astrology so as to represent 
‘the five attributes as ‘detailed below. “ss 
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and xi@ and W@ soothers to relieve the afflicted. 
Qat is the embodiment of all goods and ameni- 
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I. The Sun reprsents Infinity and this is visible in 
time only. Time is really infinite. The seven days of 
the week or the sevex colours in the light are the seven 
horses and these carry the sun round and round in his 
chariot. 

II. All sitting figures are equilateral triangles and 
represent knowledge. The chief of these is the muqfa 
the chief of all 7 Institutions. All development or 
progress of knowledge is achieved by Associations of thin- 
kers on the subject and no thoughts on any subject. are 
ever lost. Whole knowledge forms an ever extending 
angle and six such angles make up the whole circle or 
perfection. IT, T44 etc., show perfection by the union 
of six faces of knowledge, 


IIJ. All standing figures are parabollas and repre- 
sent power. The chief of these is afm which holds in 
her hands all {power-producing implements. ‘There are 
eighteen prime movers in Indian Mechanics and hence 
“the uifs is represented as the biggest image having 
eighteen hands and carrying these energy-producing prime 
movers in her hand. 


IV. All reposing figures are ellipses and represent 
Mercy. Mercy must have @¥At wealth at its feet, it 
must have af and ar power to punish the wicked 


ties and these are for the relief of the destitute. 


V. All imperceptible signs are straight lines and 
represent justice. Justice is plain and uncompromising. 
Mimz is the embodiment of plain living and high think- 
ing get is ye as the highest ascetic to represent 


rfeot 
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The same deity is many a time depicted in different 
positions as representing different attributes. For exam- 
ple stem is represented as walking in @RITTT and 
here he represents power Mf, or he is represented as 
sitting on the throne and as such represents gta know- 
ledge. In preparing the various images for worship in the 


temple the Engineer has to consider the chief attribute 
he wants to represent. Not only the central image but 


the whole of its paraphernalia — nay even the design of 
the temple, the position and~ proportion of its various 
parts have to be suited to the representation of |the chief 
attribute or ider. 


Before going into further details about the construc- 
tion of temples we shall first inquire into the necessity 
of having an image of the Creator. All thinkers agree 
ia saying that the Creator pervades the whole universe; 
but in actual working of the world almost all have to 
forget [this. The most revered object in the world is 
God the Creator and if he pervades the whole universe 
where can we tread, not to speak ofspitting andsuch other 
things. One must either give up reverence, in working 
with Him or forget that He pervades the whole Universe. 
Indian authors prefer the latter to the former as stopping 
actions is an impossibility. It is better to ignore this pres- 
ence than give up!reverence for Him‘and this is the course 
adopted in other similar matters. On this earth there 
i8 so much air and light that human beings cannot 
tolerate them. They stop the air by building walls and 
stop] the light by putting up “a roof. After this they 


admit as much air as they can put up with by means of 


E 


doors and ventilators and admit the requisite light by 
windows and skylights. Thus though the requirements 


of these are almost the same all oyer the earth each 
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human ‘being has a peculiarity of his house according 
to the particular circumstances he is surrounded by. 
Similarly though the religious instincts and requirements 
of human beings ure same all the world over, each human 
being has its owu divine image suited to his own 
idyosyncrasies ‘and this is the principle underlying all 
image-worship. This suits all the various shades of 
knowledge to be met with in different human beings. 
Each human being thus cuts a particular shape 
‘in the veil of ignorance covering the All-Pervading 
‘Creator, feels full reverence for it, worships it and gets 
satisfaction by perfect union with it. - This cut may be 
small or great, may have any shape and dimensions and 
-can be very well respected and adored. Indian writersdo 
recognise that the Almighty pervades every thing but they 
also submit that this is too much to be grasped and acted 
‘upon in their worldy dealings. They wish to perform not 
only lip reverence and worship but actual actions suited 
. to the feelings they profess to bear in mind. 
_ There are four ways of worshipping the Diety suited 
to the four stages in the development of human beings 
VIR, SAAT or Material \Worship, wfeait or the 
: Worship of Love, ATAT or Worship in Meditaion and 
saam or Worship in perfect knowledge. 
] The whole of S#AI7 is based on one axiom ‘auat 
anı RAI ‘The Creator has the same feelings as the 
body of the worshipper. To such a worshipper the 
“Creator is nothing more than a human being like himself 
but endowed with more power and more . knowledge 
The Creator therefore becomes angry, is propitiated 
by praises and gifts, forgives sins, helps -his devotees 
‘and: guards them against all- evils. The devotee has 
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Godand thus learns the first lessons of self-abnegation. 
Human beings are naturally covetous and egoistic and 
this is counteracted in the worldly affairs by their love for 
the children and in the religious offairs by sacrifices for 
propitiating God. Human beings at the lowest stage 
of development do not understand and cannot compre- 
hend any other spiritual. guidance. Young children 
understand their parents as God or comprehend God as 
their great parents and as they gradually develop they 
tise higher in the scale and end with comprehending God 
as the great Master who ordains duties and orders their 
performance on pain of punishment. Men may profess any 
religions doctrines but we plainly see that their actions 
are actuated by the things which they comprehend 
according to the stage of their mental development. 


When a human being rises to the second stage of 
development he loves and is fit for the performance of 
ARRAT. In this path one hasto love the Deity as 
intensely as one can. In his love he forgets every thing 
else. He performs his duties not for fear of punishment 
but for the sake of love he bears to the person who 
orders the duties and finally for the love he feels i in 
performing the duties themselves. He loves to work, _ 
loves his work and does the work for the sake of pleasure 
the love makes him feel. This is the essence of all A sa = 
viz. intense love or devotion. si 


~ Thn hbis third stage of Oot a human being. is. ' 3 
= very thoughtful and he begins to discriminate between — A 
= his selfish being and the Creator. He fiads his powers 


j 


= are all limited while those of the Creator can haye no 


th limitless ? Naturally by concentration. We know : 
perience that the ordinary rays. of the syn. if well 
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concentrated evolve very high temperature and prodnce 
fire ; fire is therefore nothing more than concentrated or- 
dinary heat. Great mea and even the Creator is thus an 
ordinary human being sufficiently concentrated. The 
devotee thus begins to practise systematic concentration 
aimait and finds his powers increase according to the 
concentration he attains. 


In the fourth stage of development viz TARM, 8 
devotee not only thinks but actually realises, feels that 
he is a part of the Creator having all His attributes and 
powers. In this state his desires are the desires of the 
Creator or the laws of nature and he feels neither paia 
nor pleasure because there is nething gocd cr bad for 
him in this world; every thing is God himself the 
Perfect. 


“Worship, prayers, oblations are practised by the 
devotees in the first two stages only and therefore 
temples are required for these two kinds of devotees 
only. Solitary places are required by persons at the 
third stage and any place is equally good for the fourth. 
Thus of} these four stages two classes are formed ‘Utz. 
Ia persons going forth and fag@ persons returning. 
When a child is in the father’s body it bas no separate 
existence nor separate desire. When it enters the body 
of the mother it simply wishes and the mother supplies 
its wants or fulfills its wishes. When the child emanates 
from the body of the mother, at every want it cries and 
the mother by natural instinct knows what it wants and 
supplies it. Afterwards the child begs or prays for things 
it wants and eventually it supplies its own wants by his 
own exertions. This whole process is called agfa or going 
forth. When a man realizes that with his utmost efforts be 


not succeed in getting what he wants he turns back 
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and begins to pray to God, after this he simply cries cr 
recites the name of God, 49, then simply meditates 
and lastly loses his separate existence and separate 
desires. This process is called faafa or returning back. 


Thus temples are required by 98a worldly persons 
only and have to supply all their requirements. Images 
only can supply these requirements. The first require- 
ment is that men should forget that there is God every- 
where but that He should have a particular residence and 
be endowed with particular known attributes. The 
second requirement is that men should be able to pro- 
pitiate him in all worldly ways and be able to satisfy 
themselves that they have done so. Images as God with 
priests as the mediators between the God and his devotees 
is the appropriate way of satisfying theso requirements. 
In this way even children, not to speak of grown-up 
persons can be attracted to the Creator and enabled to get 
the satisfaction of having propitiated Him. The best test 
of having propitiated God is the satisfaction one feels 
and the calmness one attains. after the necessary worship 
and prayer. Great relief is experienced by the afflicted 
and great strength is induced in the bodies of the weak 
after they have worshipped and prayed to their Saviour 
in whatever shape they may concieve Him and in 
whatever manner the worship may be performed or con- 
ducted. . 


Let us now turn to the use of these general considera- 
tions in the construction of Indian Temples. Each 
Temple represents one of the six above-named attributes 
of the Creator viz., (1) Infinity (2) Omniscience (3) 

-Omnipotence (4) Mercy (5: Justice and (6) Perfection. 
The configuration of the Temple, its arrangement, and the 


disposition of its parts must-indicate the attribute: which 
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concentrated evolve very high temperature and prodnce 
fire ; fire is therefore nothing more than concentrated or- 
dinary heat. Great mea and even the Creator is thus an 
ordinary human being sufficiently concentrated. The 
devotee thus begins to practise systematic concentration 
ama and finds his powers increase according to the 
concentration he attains. 


In the fourth stage of development viz SIARAM, a 
devotee not only thinks but actually realises, feels that 
he is a part of the Creator having all His attributes and 
powers. In this state his desires are the desires of the 
Creator or the laws of nature and he feels neither pain 
nor pleasure because there is nething gocd cr bad for 
him in this world; every thing is God himself the 
Perfect. 

. “Worship, prayers, oblations are practised by the 
devotees in the first two stages only and therefore 
temples are required for these two kinds of devotees 
only. Solitary places are required by persons at the 
third stage and any place is equally good for the fourth. 
Thus of} these four stages two classes are formed ‘vz. 
gaa persons going forth and fag@ persons returning. 
When a child is in the father’s body it has no separate 
existence nor separate desire. When it enters the body 
of the mother it simply wishes and the mother supplies 
its wants or fulfills its wishes. When the child emanates 


from the body of the mother, at every want it cries and — 


the mother by natural instinct knows what it wants and 
supplies it. Afterwards the child begs or prays for things 
it wants and eventually it supplies its own wants by his 
own exertions. This whole process is called saf* or going 
forth. When a man realizes that with his utmost efforts be 
doeg.not,sygcerd in getting what he wants he burns back 
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and begins to pray to God, after this he simply cries or 
recites the name of God, 49, then simply meditates 
and lastly loses his separate existence and separate 
desires. This process is called faafa or returning back. 


Thus temples are required by s4% worldly persons 
only and have to supply all their requirements. Images 
only can supply these requirements. The first require- 
ment is that men should forget that there is God every- 
where but that He should have a particular residence and 
be endowed with particular known attributes. The 
second requirement is that men should be able to pro- 


-pitiate him in all worldly ways and be able to satisfy 


themselves that they have done so. Images as God with 
priests as the mediators between the God and his devotees 
is the appropriate way of satisfying theso requirements. 
In this way even children, not to speak of grown-up 
persons can be attracted to the Creator and enabled to get 
the satisfaction of having propitiated Him. The best test 
of having propitiated God is the satisfaction one feels 
and the calmness one attains. after the necessary worship 
and prayer. Great relief is experienced by. the afflicted 
and great strength is induced in the bodies of the weak 
after they have worshipped and prayed to their Saviour 
in whatever shape they may concieve Him and in 
whatever manner the worship may be performed or con- 
ducted. 


Let us now turn to the use of these general considera- 
tions in the construction of Indian. Temples. Each 
Temple represents one of the six above-named attributes 
of the Creator viz., (1) Infinity (2) Omniscience (8) 


-Omnipotence (4) Mercy (5: Justice and (6) Perfection. 


The configuration of the Temple, its arrangement, and the 


disposition of its parts must-indicate the attribute which 
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the temple is meant to represent. The details of con- 
struction and design of the pirts have to be congruous to 
the general idea and the i.nige with its parafernalia has 
to support that idea. It is very interesting to study old 
Temples built according to the Ancient texts in the light 
of these principles. For example, 

(1). Globular construction represents Infinity. 


(2). Tetrapedron on an equilateral triangular base 
represents knowledge. 


(3). High Paraboloid structure represents Power. 
(4). Oblong structure mostly in the Hast and West 
represents Mercy. 

l (5). Cube or high prism represents Justice. 

(6. Globe or Cylinder represents Perfection’ 
-The Indian continent is divided into six parts suitable 
for these constructions by their climatic and physical con- 
ditions and for each part is reserved as it were one particu- 
lar attribute and construction. 


The various parts of a Temple have to be adapted to 
these ideals as under:— 
(a) The height of the plinth and the mouldings on it. 
'(b) The design of the chair, post and the capital. 
i (c) The arch, or beam and corbel supporting the 
beam. ` 
(d) The dimensions and positions of the doors, 
windows, ventilators and skylights. 
(e) The kind of the roof and the design of the faar. 
f ) The decorations on the walls. 


There are in Indian Hnginneering six sorts of each 
of these parts anda definite system according to which 
they are to'be used. The whole secret of the beauty of 
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Indian Temples which fascinates the attention of even 
foreigners lies in this systematic arrangement. Anything 
isnot used anywhere but a particular thing is used in a 
particular place with a particular object and it is this par- 
ticularisation that ensures beauty in the design and 
structure. Particular things are used with a particular 
object and tbe systematic ‘mixture of the various parts 
means beauty and it is this particular arrangement which 
attracts attention and fascinates, nay rivets, the eye ‘and 
the mind of the observer. 


The dimensions and proportions of thse various 
images, their peculiar postures the emotions and mental 
attitudes they represent, also conduce to the production 
of a peculiar mental state in the devotee. For 
example the vastness perceptible in the temple of angia, 
the immense energy observable in that of 241, the ex- 
tensive sympathy produced in that of fasg and the great 
serenity induced in that of XST, are the effects of the 
peculiar construction of the symbols to be seen in these 
temples. In the temple of faa no frivolity is admissible ; 
while in that of fata there can be no sorrow. There can 
be no weakness in the temple of “a1, and no ignorance is 
admissible in that of mmafa the chief deity representing all 
Arts and Sciences. Hach temple is thus the living 
embodiment of a particular attribute of the Creator and 
things conducive to the representation of this attribute 
are to be used in that temple. Even straight or curved 
lines, the various linear figures, the carvings and paintings, 
the dimensions and proportions, the designe and ‘arrange 
ments have a significance which is not to be overlooked 


in t temple. 


There are twelve different images of ave sun Qa 
suited to the twelve months of the year and each has its 
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peculiar suite, chariot &c., suited to tho seasonal require- 
ments. 

There are thirty-three different images of the mmyqfa 
suited to the various aris and sciences which the deity 
presides over and is master of. 


There are fifty-six different forms of RÌ}, each repre- 
senting the different aspects of Her Merciful protection of 
the Universe. 

There are one hundred and twenty-one aspects of fata 
representing different postures eradicating injustice. È 


There are innumerable sorts of a@ representing 
Divine Perfection in every thing that is perceptible in 
the world ‘Thess cannot be represented but have tobe 
realized by contemplation and concentration. Each 
AM and Slat has his own way of attaining the final goal 
and no two are similar. It is this endless variety ;that 
misleads ordinary men when they compare or judge of 
these dinù or @talbeings. 


- [The psychology at the back of the v arious designsand 
paraphernalia of temples has been beautifully traced by the 
writer, though the logic in support of Image- worship 
is ill borne out by the results of this fanciful mode of 
adaratinn.—=Hiditar | 


-“INDIA’S CRUEL DESTINY.’’* 


= This little pamphlet recently came into my hands. 
It was an opportune moment, for I had been reading that 
wonderful book by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore “ Nationa- 
lism,” which sets out in a great majestic way the suffer 


OO See 
a” ‘ By C. N. Zutshi, M. R. A. 5. London. 
. A fow thoughts on this Pamphlet by Madeline niu 
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ings of India. One puts it down with the cry, “ What 
can one do, the problem is so huge.” It makes one long 
to raise a voice of protest and refuse even to be thought 
a part of a soulless machine which is crushing all that is 
precious in the lives of others. 


As these thougħts were filling one’s mind this little 
book came along setting out more in detail the problem: 
which loomed so large. It deals with various phases and 
therefore it should the easier appeal to a large number of 
people who need approaching from diverse standpoints, 
and after allit is individual effort which must play a 


great part in reducing the pressure of this powerful 
machine. 


In this little book there are concrete examples given 
which we can pass on to our fellows, individual instances 
-of wrong, which give food for thought which can lead to 
practical work. It brings us down from the problem of 
evil as one gigantic whole, to its manifestation on this 
earth plane and the consideration of the best means of 
dealing with it, which is necessary so long as we have to 
contact material conditions. That great son of India. 
Vivekanand, realised this when he said that India had 
lived only on the spiritual plane but that now she must 
apply her knowledge to the material. He also said, “ [n 
India we think but unfortunately sometimes we think so 
deep that there is no power left for expression.” These 
words might be applied to India in many ways whether 
it be her lack of expression as,to what the Eternal Father- 
Mother intended her to stand for as the conqueror of the 
world by Spirituality ; or as a great nation with a civiliza- 
tion which could teach the horrors of warfare. to other 
nations ; or as the teacher of the great Truth which is 


beginning to penetrate the West, to some extent at least 
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the world-embracing conception of,God as LOVE which 


“should make all mankind brothers and sisters, irrespective 
of ‘caste or creed. 


But to en to our little book. It is when things 


are, 80 to speak, materialised, when wrongs and sufferings 


are set out in detailed form, when’ we have personal 
knowledge of undeniable instances of wrong-doing and 


tyranny, that doors open for individual effort. To take 
< our own London as an example. We read of the slums, 


The well-to-do surrounded with luxury and comfort, ‘living 
a life of pleasure and ease, will talk of our slums but only 
those who have entered into the conditions and who visit 
the people in their homes—if one can apply the word to 


; such hovels—know what slumland means and can realise 


‘the needs of the dwellers there. ‘They alone can take in 


at a glance ‘the lack of everything that makes life even 
bearable, and not only lack, for to some a clean barn 
4: would ba preferable, but the addition of filth and degrada- 
' tion which is worse than lack to many a sensitive soul to 
è be found even in those‘conditions. 


-1 And s0 our little book gives a very practical elimpse— 


` and sadly some of us realise that it is indeed only a 


glimpse—into just a few ofthe things which are at the 
root of the heavy burden which India is carrying. For 
instance Dr. Tagore speaks of those “whom it is danger- 
ous for us to contradict.” Mr. Zulshi give us examples. 
Hoe says quoting words of our own English politicians, 
“ There are more than <0 000 political prisoners in gosl— 


men of high and unquestioned character, who are 


nöt hostile even now so far as British pecple as’ distingu- 


s ished from the Government are concerned, and the crime 
3 ot these 20, 000 people is not that they are anti- -British, 


ii sionaly. uthak, they. 28 @.RF 9, TDG IAD 5 dation USA e 
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` Surely. here is an instance which would be: repulsive sissies 


to the thought of the ordinary English person in Eng- 
land! But how many of them know anything about 
such conditions? Patriotism—whatever it!may stand for— 
is looked upon as a nécessary and desirable quality here. 
How then can any in England who claim to be fair-minded 
deny to others the same liberty ? When instances of this 
nature are brought to their notice they express ‘astonish- 
ment. ` Oh! that the warning might be burned into their 
hearts that ignorance will not always be an excuse for 
what is done in their name! i i 


The majority of English people are as ignorant of con- 
ditions in India as the down-trodden classes in India are 
ignorant in matters of the most ordinary education. It 
makes one long to send out an appeal to India to do 
something to educate the masses of our people in the 
knowledge of what India stands for in the history of the 
world. When one sees the hundreds of her educated 
students landing on our shores, one longs that by some 
means they might be organised to live and speak for 
India in our midst for the power of organisation is great. . 
One longs that they may live here proud of the ideals 
for which their nation stands, taking trom us only -that 
which will help to perfect them. 


-Mr. Zutshi suggests that the words“ Demands of 
Justice and Fairplay ” might be “displayed in a prominent 
place in the hall of British Parliament. But the same 
eyes would become so accustomed to them that after a, 
very little while they would bs unnoticed. Such a héad- 
line. might ‘perhaps’ be better utilised on hundreds of 
thous141ds of inéxpensive leaflets for ‘distribution broad- 

oist giving’ ‘ia ‘a concise form truths’ which could be 


brought to the notice of oyr pleagure-seekers and. others: 
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as they leave the halls and theatres in their thousands 
night by night. We might also add our church-goers, 
poor ignorant souls many of them, who do not know what 
is being done in the name of England, a name which they 
believe, stands for perfect freedom and the brotherhood 
of men. When more of our people know the truth, so 
much greater will be the likelihood of the treatment of 
Indian affairs becoming a test question with them, which 
shall decide their vote for or against a would-be-member 
of Parliament. Yes we need education here in these 
matters as much as India needs it in other directions. 


In bringing these few thoughts to a close, one 
perforce has to go still deeper and see ranged on the 
side of India a great and wonderful Power waiting 
for her to apply to all her material conditions, con- 
ditions which I have learned from India to know. as 
Maya. This power if utilised by India would revolutionise 
the world. I mean the vastness of the Indian all-embracing 
conception of God as the one universal spirit- And some- 
thing seems to say to one:-When the people of India make 
themselves spiritual channels for the power of God and 
not only receptacles thereof, they will manifest to all In- 
finite Power, never weakness; Infinite Plenty, never pover- 
ty; Infinite freedom, neverslavery; Infinite Health, never 
disease; in fact all that goes to make up perfect harmony. 
It is this understanding which some of us are beginning 
to apply just a little to our own problems. As we shut 
out of mind the material beliefs which are binding men 
and nations and keeping them at enmity and realise the 
perfect harmony of the ONE-ALL, the veil will be rent 

and the Real will take the place of unreal in power and glory. 
This does not do away with strenuous work but even in 


our-own little personal problems we find that doors lead- 
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ing to harmony then open naturally and easily. It is 
India which bas the fullness of this great knowledge. 


And so, although we had to descend from the great 
soul-stirring conception of suffering given by Dr. Tagore 
to instances and practical suggestions given by Mr. Zutshi 
we have yet always to return still further — to the 
Spiritual Source of all that is to draw fresh inspiration 
and power to work out our ideals on the plane on which 
for a brief span we are living. The resultant harmony of 
our ideals and work will be the gauge of our spiritual: 
understanding. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” said 
One, for religion is not negative—a constant renuncia- 
tion—but positive, applying our spiritul understanding to 
our material problems of whatsoever nature. 


In closing I must in my mental home delete the word 
‘“ Destiny ” from the title of this instructive little book. 
India’s ‘destiny is surely to be the ultimate leader of 
religious and truly civilised thought. - Whatever the 
cause which for a time has veiled her true destiny, in the 
words of her own great writer we “ Know that what is 
huge is not great and pride is not everlasting.” 


— — — = 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
BUDDHA IN INDIA. 


Presiding at the anniversary of Lord Buddha’s birthday 
at the Buddhist Vihar, Mahatma Gandhi said inter alia: — 


I make bold to say that Buddha was not an atheist. God 
refuses to see any person, any devotee who goes iu with his 
pride. He loves not a man rubbing his nose on the ground, 
he wants not to see ,the marks on the noses, and some 


of you may not know that many Musalmans really carry these 
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marks on their foreheads as they lie prostrate. in their 
mosques, and rub their foreheads day after day so that they 
have a rupe, sometimes oven larger. God does not want the 
marks. He sees through and through. A man may cut his 
nose and rub it on the ground but God will not recognise him 
who will turn his back upon a man with pointed nose, if his 
heart is not bruised and blood does not flow freely from his 
heart. He recognises that as his own. And so the masses not 
knowing what pride is approach HIM ‘in all humility 
and become the splendid philosophers in action and we can 
freely follow them. That in my Opinion is the essential teach- 
ingiof Buddhism. It is preeminently a religion of the masses. 
Ido not despair. I do not for one moment consider that 
Buddhism-has been banished from India. Every essential 
characteristic of Buddhism, I see,is being translated into action 
in India much more perhaps than in China, Ceylon, and Japan 
which nominally profess Buddhism. I make bold to say that 
We in, India translate Buddhism into action far more and far 
better than our. Burmese friends do.'It is impossible to banish 
Buddha, you cannot deprive him of his birth in India. In his 
own lifetime he made out for himself an imperishable name. 


He lives to-day in the lives of millions of human beings. — 


What does it matter whether we go to a little temple and 
worship his image or whether we even take his name. My 
Hinduism teaches me that if my heart is pure I may mispro- 
nounce the name of RAMA as MARA, still I can speak it with 
as much force as—nay even more than—tho learned Brahmins. 
SoIsay to Dr. Dharmapala what does it matter whether he 
can count upon the support of so many men or whether a lady 
from Honolulu contributes a large sum or not. Buddha has 
taught usin my humble opinion that it is not necessary for 
millions tō associate themselves with one man who seeks. for 
truth. 


GREATEST TEACHER OF MANKIND. 


'  « Tet each one say for himself how much of the message ` 


of mercy and piety that Buddha came to deliver we have trans- ` 
lated intorn ownilixsonanddin Rag Wapese translated 
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that message in our own lives are we fit to pay our homage to 
that great Lord, Master, and Teacher of mankind. So long 
as the world lasts I have not a shadow of doubt that he will 
rank among the greatest of teachers of mankind. The thought — 
that Buddha gave birth to 2,500 years ago will never vanish 
—thoughts have also a mark though going at snail’s space. It 


~ js still germinating though we may find that Buddhism like 


every other religion at the present moment is really decadent. 
I am optimistic enough to feel that our day is dawning when 
all these great religions will be purged of all frauds, hypocrisy, 
humbug, trash, untruthfulness, incredulity, and all that may 
be described under the term ‘ degradation.’ They will be 
purified of that fraud. and we will see a day dawned when 
he who learns to see will find that truth and love after all are 
two faces of a coin. That and that alone is the only current 
coin and every other is a base coin. 


THE ARYAN CONCEPTION OF KINGSHIP. 


Ajit Kumar Sen writes in the Calcutta Review:— 


The Vedic kings wore mere mortals and as such often de- 
posed and expelled. Whether the subjects elected their kings‘as 
Zimmer says or they were selected by the people from among the 
members of the royal family as Macdonell implicitly assumes - 
does not affect our argumeut, in as much as bothof them.admit 
that in the matter of origin of kingship some popular element 
at least is involved—and that is sufficient. The dictum of Baud- 
hayana that the king is to get the revenue not as a matter of 
right bnt as his salary for protecting the subjects, underlies 
almost all the theories of kingship in the Buddhist and Bra- 
hmanic canons and the implication of this dictum is evident. 


:In the Ramayana and the Mahabharat, no doubt, we often come 


across contrary theories; but we must not overlook the fact that 
both the epics distinguished tyrants from good kings—a distinc- 
tion carefully maintained by Sukra. Boththe epics give no 
quarter to a tyrant andin Ramayana it is said that a king 
who is unkingly is no king and therefore no oa and hence- 
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emphatic on the point. Ws also find that “Atri was tho first to 
deify a king, so that Gautama called him a sycophant, but 
Sanatkumara upheld the deification.” The implication is that 
Gautama opposed the deification of kings—which means that 
to Gautama at least the institution of kingship was secular and 
human. Even when hereditary kingship is in vogue the trad- 
ition of election is kept up as is evident from the Mahabharat. 
The theories of the origin of kingship as described in the Mah- 
abharat are both popular and divine, and hence involve a 
blend of secular and non secular couceptions. 


The theory about the origin of kingship as described in the 
Dighanikaya goes to show the secular character of political 
thought in a very clear and definite manner. Here at firsts 
blissful state of nature as described by Rousseau, is followed by 
degeneration, wherefore people assemble together to choose one 
as their king. This king is known as the Mahasammata. In 
the Jatakas we come across many instances of election of kings 
by councillors or people. This principle of election was carried 
to such a great.extent that fish and birds were depicted as choos- 
ing their respective kings. The implications of the contractual 
origin of kingship are far-reaching, but it is to bereg retted that 
such theories were not followed by systematic theories*about the 
rigths of people- Possibly Hindu political thought delighted in 
laying more stress on Swadharma (duties) than on Swadhikara 

_ (rights). Whatever be the reason there can be no doubt that 
people as depicted in the Jatakas understood the implications 
of the contract theory and were not slowto take advantage of 
themas will be evident from some of ‘the Jataka stories. 
Thore we find subjects expelling a king for developing evil pro- 
pensities, and even killing one for rank ingratitude and all this 
would not have been common, had the people deified their kings. 


OUTCASTES—FIELD FOR THE MISSIONARY. 


Writing to the Nineteenth Century and After 
Henty Whitehead says:— ; 
“The diocese of Dornahal, ~ in South India, is a striking 
jlustration ‘of this. ‘There we see a strong gerer Church 
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of 120,090 members drawn almost exclusively from the out- 
castes, increasing at the rate of 12,000 a year, with over 1000 
primary schools, thirteen boarding-schools, two high-schools 
and one college, educating all over 24,000 outcaste Christian 
pupils and staffed by over 1000 teachers, all raised up from 
the outcastes. And this large progressive Church is ministered 
to and governed by about. eighty ordained priests and deacons, 
drawn from the outcastes, parochial, district and diocesan 
councils, mainly composed of Indian members drawn from 
the same community, the whole presided over by an Indian 
Bishop. There has been no violence onthe part of the outcastes 
against their masters. On the contrary, bitter, unjust perse- 
cutions have been borne with surprising patience. And.in 
many cases the hearts of the masters have been changed from 
hostility to goodwill by the honesty, sobriety, and faithfulness 
of their Christian servants. 


THE VERNACULAR MEDIUM. 


The Modern Review reproduces the following from 
the Sydenham College Magazine:— 

India is probably the ‘only country in the world where a` 
case has to be made out for :using the mother-tongue as the 
medium of all instruction. Everywhere the proposition would 
be regarded as axiomatic. The strange phenomenon in India 
is a result of historical circumstances. 


“But”, it is said, ‘it must be admitted that in the present 
circumstances of the country, learning English is an absolute 
national necessity. For Iudia to be a nation, she must have 
lingua franca. We have now got onein English. Why uot 
make the most of it?” Now the lingua franca argument is 
in the first place, a bit overdone. Little Switzerland is a 


mation, as good as any other, with three official languages— 


German, French and Italian. Canada vast in territory hut 
small in numbers, is a nation with two official languages— 
English and French. The South African Union has two— 
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that English can ever be in this country a lingua franca in the 
sense of a language understood and spoken by the mass of tho 
people all over the country? Have not our very first efforts 
at getting a responsive electorate in the mofussil revealed the 


fact that the conduct of the businoss of our provincial legis- 
latures in English is largely responvible for tho apathy 
towards the same of many of the members from counrtry. 
side, and still more so of their constituents? Are not English 
aducated Indians themselves coming more and more to realise 
the necessity of re-distributing the present provinces on a lin- 
guistic basis ? 


Bnt even granting that « good working knowledge of 
English must be regarded as anecessary part of a good general 
education, does it in the least follow that English must be the 
medium of instruction all over the country even in the second- 
ary schools? In English public schools and universities at 
the present day, a good knowledge of French and and German 
is regarded as an ‘essential part of the curricullum but they 
do nob on that account make the’ students learn history, geo- 
graphy, mathematics. otc., all through the medium of French 
‘and German and with the help of French or German text- 
books. They do of course prefer the direct method of teaching 
these languages to the grammar-translation method and so do 
we now with regard to English here. But we go further and 
delude ourselves that four or five years of the direct method 
are bound to give the boy such a mastery over the English 
language that he may then use English as the medium of 
learning with the same ease as his mother-tongue—and that 
too when the dircct methed is used not by an Englishman but 
by an Indian, himself feeling pretty shaky about his Maglish 
and exerting himself to give a good, make-believe show of 
his direct method. 


a 


` To oa the level of our university education, we must 


first raise the level of matriculates. To do the lattor, we - 
must, among other things, free the students of secondary ~ 


schools from the tyranny of using English as the mediym, of 


M 
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instruction. It is of no use to do that only up to the fifth 
standard. What is necessary is that candidates should be 
at complete liberty to answer all papers, except those in 
English, through their vernaculars. 


THE SECRET OF LONGEVITY. 


. The following appears in The Oriental Watchman 
and Herald of Health :— 


“Henry Ford says people can live to be one hundred 
twenty-five but must quit tea, coffee, tobacco, and liquor.’ Thus 
reads the headline of a special to the New York Times of 
August 12. Henry Ford, while enjoying a little leisure in 
company with Mr. Edison and Mr. Firest once at his Wayside 
Inn, is said to have made the staternent that it is possible for 
man to live the to the age of one hundred twenry-five if the 
working parts of the human automobile are kept free from 
carbon. By taking as good care of himself as he would of one 
of his automobile engines, he said he might reach that age. 


Being asked. ‘If the carbon is already there, how are 
you going to getit out?” He replied. “By mastication.” 
And continued: ‘You know that when you chew the food 
well, it satisfies you sooner, and you don’t need so much. Get 
only good food. White rats lived three days longer at the hos- 
pital without food than the ones that were fed on white Drone 
lone. We eat no white bread in my house.” 


Coffee, tea, tobacco and liquor find no place in Mr. Ford's 
prescription to prolong life. They will not be found, he pre- 
dicts, on the table of the man of the future, and “ at is not so 
far in the future either,” he said. 


Edison’s great-grandfather was so influenced by the life 
of Carnaro that he adopted that man’s simple mode of life, 
and lived to the age of one hundred two. His son, the grand- 
father of Edison, was brought up in this same simple manner, 
and lived to the age of one hundred five. To him were born- 
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past the fourscore, three of them nearing the century mark, 
Edison attributes his vigorous health aud usefulness chiefiy to 
the fact that his great-grandfather had the good sense to adopt 
the simple habits of Carnaro, which he himself in the main 
follows. 


Old Thomas Parr, who is buried in Westminister Abbey, 
England, died at the age of one hundred forty-nine, When 
examined by the king's physician a short time before his death, 
he was said to have been in excellent health, his arteries were 
still soft and elastic. The doctor who examined him said he 
saw no reason why he should not live another ten or twenty 
years. Unfortunately he was taken to the king's court. One 
year of such living was sufficient to end his earthly career, 
All his life his habits were simple. He neither drank nor 
smoked, and he practically subsisted upon a fleshless diet 
altogether. The food on the royal table caused his dealh. 


WORLD OF BOOKS. 


Vedic. Teachings and Ideals, By “Atma.” Pub 
lished by Dayinand Centinary Committee, Muttra, 
_ Price Rs, 1-12-0. 


Part I. of this book is a refutation of some of the 
allegations of Dr. Bhandarkar against the Vedas made in 
his treatise “` Prapanna Pralapita’. This part appeared 
in, the Vedic Magazine in the form of articles. It. has 


now been re-issued in the form of a book. Part II.. 


contains English translation of mantras of the Veda under 
various suitable headings. If the original text were 
printed side by side with the translation, the value of the 
rendering would have been considerably enhanced. The 
book, asit: stands, is an attractive compendium of the 
teachings of the Vedas on some important moral and 
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Truth and Vedas. By R. B. Thakur Datta 
Dhawan. By the same publisher. Price As. 8 | 

This booklet of 102 pages is an exposition of R. V. X. 
170. The author finds in this hymn. an elucidation of 
the virtues of Truth. He disagrees with previous 
commentators who read in it the praises of the Sun. 
His -method of exposing the verses is elaborate. 
The text of every verse is followed by -derivative 
explanation of the principal words. Then comes litéral 
translation and then paraphrase. In the end the author 
rays his Own say on the verse. For coaparison the 
translations of Wilson and Griffith are given in 
footnotes. Parallel passages from the Bible and other 
hymns of the Vedas are also cited. It is thus that only 
four verses cover so many pages. ‘The reader finds bis 
labour of going through the book more than requited. If a 
distinction were made between words of different gender 
so as not to treat them as nouns in apposition, ‘the ren- 
dering would be still more faithful, though the import of 
the poem, would still remain unchanged. The method 
of the author has much to commend it. 


Truth, Bedrock of Aryan Culture, By the same 
author. Price Annas. 10. 


~ This was originally intended to be an introduction to 
the ‘above volume. As its bulk grew, it was thought 
more appropriate to issue it as a separate treatise. Great 
emphasis has been laid in the book on the practice of the 
sovereign virtue of Truth, which has been rightly charac- 
terised as the bedrock of Aryan Culture. The teachings 


of the* Vedas, the Upanishads, the Epics, Smritis, and 
‘stories from history and fiction are reproduced to: trace 


the importance attatched. to this golden virtue throughout 


“Arya history. The thread is continued till the: time: of 
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Dayanauda, whose sayings in this behalf are also quoted. 
At the end of the volume tke author affixes bis“ Lesson 
of History , in which le embodies the moral he draws 
from the fate of ancient empireg, such as Egypt, Nineva, 
Persia, Greece, Carthage, Rome, etc., the fall of each of 
which he attributes to its moral deterioration. We wish 
greater care were taken in proof-reading. 
ana arent Compiled by P. Harishankar Sharma 
Kaviraina. By the same publisher. Price Annas, 8. 
Songs and poems by various authors have beeen 
collected by the compiler for use in Arya Samajes. ‘I'he 


volume contains 256 pages and covers a very wide field.: 


The literary value of the book would be enbanced if the 
names of the authors were given under the musical pieces. 
Singers would:like names of rags etc. also appended. 

ecard qam: Translated by P. Shankar Deva 
Pathak Kavyatiratha. . By the same publisher. 
Price; Rs. 2-40. 


This is a Sanskrit translation of the famous book of 
Rishi Dayananda. The translator, instead of making his 
rendering ornate from the literary point of view, has 
aimed at sticking faithfully to the letter of the text, which 
object he has achieved with considerable success. ‘The 
book fulfills a long-felt want. Pandits who think it be- 
neath their dignity to read Hindi will find in this render- 
ing a volume to their heart, which they might appreciate 
still more, if the tanslator had chosen to reproduse in his 


own independent style the meaning of the text, thus giving. 


it an elegant and beautiful wording. But then perhaps 
the translation would not be exact. The author has 
avoided this defect. 


am aan % aa faga By Swami Satya Prakash Ji, 


By the-same publisher. Price Annas. 4, 
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Verses of the Veda have been quoted in this little 
book in support of the ten principles of the Arya Samaj. 
While some of the verses are clear, the connection of 
others with the principle which they elucidate is not so 
manifest. As a collection of mantras from the Veda 
this tract will be found to be a useful reading. 

ÑZ aA By the same author, Published by the 


Sarvadeshik Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Dehli. 
Price Ans. 12, 


This is another collection of Vedic verses, in which . 


attributes of the Almighty Om are set forth. In his 
introduction the author criticises the teachings of other 
religions on the same subject. Instead of referring to 
these religions by name he only hints at them, thus 
enveloping his meaning in wonderful mystery. His lan- 
guage too is grotesque. The press has not been able to 
carry out his instructions, otherwise he would have even 
such particles as at changed to their Sanskrit original g, 
aay to af, ae to 194, ArT to ah If along with the 
import of whole verses, the meanings of individual words 


were also given, the usefulness of the book for the ordi- 


nary reader would be much increased. 


—— c mm 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE GURUKULA ANNIVERSARY. ` 
The Gurukula anniversary was celebrated on the 8th- 


12th April 1925. The Gurukula premises at Kangri. 


were not this year in a fit condition for the anniversary 
to be held on them. The Ganges floods had left huge 
deposits of sand, which flew about with the wind through- 
out the day. At considerable expense, therefore, the 
requisites of the annual fair were brought this side of the 


Ganges and a huge pandal set up near Mayapur Baittka, 
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The-audience this year was necessarily to be thinner than 
in previous years. The Birth Centenary of the Rishi had 
just taken place at Muttra, and pilgrims from all parts: of- 
the country ‘had, some after a week’s, some after a fort- 
night’s, some after a month’s, absence, fone back to their 
homes. It was most difficult for the majority to undertake 

another journey at such a short interval. Yet thousands 
came. The afternoon meetings were specially crowded. 


The programme included several conferences. At 
the Ayurveda Sammelan Shriyut Lakshmipathi presided. 
His address in English was translated into Hindi. Pt. 
Arya Muni, and Sbhriyut Gana Nath Sen were in turns 
presidents at the Sarasvati Sammelan, in which papers on 
‘Religious Toleration in Ancient India”, and ‘ Political 
Theories in Ancient India, were read by Br. Indra of the 
TV year Class and Pt. Satyaketu Vidyalankar respectively. 
The thesis of Pt. Satyaketu was highly appreciated. It 
was followed by an interesting discussion. The writer 
was of opinion — that all modern theories as regards the 
origin ‘of kingship: have their counterpart in Aryan polity. 
One may differ with him at this point or that, but the 
assiduity of the author of the elaborate paper has to be 
recognised. Under the presidency of Dr. Balakrishna, 
Principal,Kolhapur College, Br. Chandra Gupta expounded 
his proposition that India of the present day needs 
household industries and large scale machineries side by 
side. While for the production of certain articles,such a$ 
navigation materials etc., 'arge scale industry is an indis- 
pensible necessity, the economic and moral welfare of 
the masses in India requires that for every day necessa- 
ries of townsmen and villagers there should be. employed 
means, which involve. decentralisation of labour and. 
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capital. Pt. Vishvanath, late Professor of “Veda in the 
Gurukula, read his learned discourse on Swami Daya- 
nanda’s method of the exposition of the Vedas. 

Among lecturers were eminent personalities of the 
Arya Samaj, such as Swami Satyanand, Swami Swatan- 
tranand, Pr. Ramadeva, Pt. Budha Deva, Prof. ‘Satya 
Vrat, Pt. Dharmendranath, Pt. Jagannath, ete. etc. Pt. 
Budha Deva refuted the Pauranic dogma that Yajuas of 
the Veda include animal sacrifice. He gave his alternate 
meanings of passages from the Brahmanas. On the authori- 
ty of the Brahmanas themselves Pt. Dharmendranath 
established the superiority of the Gurukula system 
of education over all alternate schemes for the 
training of the young. By means of solid facts 
he demonstrated how modern educationista are by 
and by - accepting now this feature, now that, of the 
Gurukula. Pr. Rama Deva spoke in his usual vien. His 
proposition was that western culture, wherever it goes, 
brings about the moral and physical deterioration, some- 
times even annihilation, of the aboriginal races. He had 
just come from Africa and was equipped with facts and fi- 
gures from the census reports of those regions. He appealed. 
for the preservation and revival of ancient Indian modes 
of life and thought, which alone, said he, could save the 
Indian population from certain ruin. To this end the 
maintenance and popularisation of the Gurukulas was 
necessary. On the literary life of the country the mark 
of the Gurukula graduates was indelible. They could, 
if they became numerically strong, refashion and remould 
the whole country’s life and thought. 

Collections for the Gurukula, including promises, 
amounted to about two lacs of rupees. Besides a sum of 
sixty thousands in cash, anda promise of thirty thousands 
more which Pr. Rama Deva's African tour has brought to 
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the Gurukula coffers, a donation of fifty thousand rupees 
was promised by Shriyut Tek Chand of Dera Gazi Khan, 
Pr. Rama Deva’s collections from Africa, are the largest 
that have been hitherto made in those regions. Keep- 
ing in view the sad bereavement which clouded the menta- 
lity of the Professor in those days, and in the face of which 
he continued his subscription campaign, spontaneous 
praise wells out from the heart of the hearer for his indo- 
mitable devotion to the cause of the Gurukula and the 
Arya Samaj. Shriyut Tek Chand sets apart 25 thousands for 
a block in the College Hostel, and with the rest will have 
established an endowment, from the income of. which a 
Brahmachari maybe taken every year into the Guruku- 
la and maintained till he finishes the Gurukula course. This 
latter donation comes in time when the Gurukula, on 
account of the late catastrophe, is badly in need of funds. 


Considered {rom the point of view of the programme and 
funds tha anniversary was an unqualified success. 
THE DATE OF KAUTILYA. 


‘The date of Kautilya Arthashastra is a subject of contro- 
versy among scholars. ‘There are some who think that 


Chanakya of the time of Chandragupta, to whom the Artha- 


shastra is according to the orthodox tradition attributed, 
is merely a mythical personage. R. Shama Shastri is, on 
the contrary, of opinion that the traditional account of 
the authorship and the date is correct. Writing to the 
Calcutta Review for April 1925, the learned writer says: — 

I may now proceed to deal with the positive evidence 
which goes to establish the earlier traditional date to it beyond 
dispute. It is the system of currency described in the 19th 
chapter of. the 2nd Aahikapgnp of Arthasastra. It is a8 
follows ; 
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10 seeds of-Masha (Phraseculus Radiatus) anit 
or 6 seeds of Gunja (Abrus precatorious... 1 Suvarna Masha 


16 Suvarna Mashas et PS, ... 1 Suvarna or Kersha 
4 Karshas A sae eS, ... 1 Pala 

88 White mustard seeds.. a ... 1 Silver Masha 

16 Silver Masha or 20 Saibya seeds ... L Dharana 


The names of the several coins are also stated in II. 12 
of the same work. As Panini has also mentioned the ramés 
of these coins, Karshapana in V. 1, 29; Pana, Pada, Masha 
(V.1, 34), it follows that this system of currency was current 
during the time of Panini and continued to do so during the 
reign of Chandragupta till it was replaced by Dinara and its 
subdivisions sometime before Patanjali. That during the 
time of Patanjali, Dinara and its subdivisions were prevalent 
is evident from the Smritis of Katyayana (Vararuchi ?) quoted 
in the Smritichandrika (Vyavahara Kanda, Part I, p. 231). 
This system is stated as follows : 


4 Kakanis Sse is ... 1 Masha or Pana 


20 Mashas Ree kve ... 1 Karshapana 
4 Karshapanas ... in ... 1 Dhanaka 
12 Dhanakas ite ae ... 1 Suvarna 

3 Suvarnas es a ... 1l Dinara 


In the passages quoted from Katyayana it is also stated 
that this system of currency was in use in the Panjab. It is 
well known to historians that the word Dinara is the same 
as Denarins, the name of a Greek Coin (264- -B. C.)- It „goes 
without saying that the introduction of Denarins and its 
subdivisions into the North-West provinces of India ` was due 
to the Bactrian principalities established to the west of ‘the 
Indus aftor the departure of Alexander the Great from India. 
That during tho time of Patanjali the currency system of 16 
Mashas forming a Pana or Karshapana was not in existence, 
is cleurly stated in the Mahabhashya (1,2, 3,). While com- 
menting on I. 2, 64, he says as follows : G 
se Vyartheshu samanyafsiddham. Vibhinnarthesu cha 
samanyatsiddham, Saryatra asnoterakshah padyateh padah 
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mimiteh mashah tatra -kriyasamanyatsiddham. Aparastvaha 
pura kalpa etadasit shoddsa mashah karshapanam shodasa 
: palah mashasamvadyah. Tatra sankhyasamanyatsiddham.” 

“ The retention of only one word in a compound of many 

similar words differing in meaning is made possible by finding 
some idea common to all the different meanings. The word 
-aksha is derived from the root ‘as’ to pervade; pada from 
pad to move: masha from ma to measure. Here ( (in the 
several ideas or objects signified by „each of the words, aksha, 
. pada, and masha) what is common is the root-meaning. But 
another (teacher) says: 

It was in times past thah sixteen Mashas made one 
Karshapana, and sixteen palas one mashasamvadya. Here 
what is common in different meanings is to be found in 
number.” —What is meant in the above passage is this. 

It is a rule (I. 2, 64) of Panini that in forming a 
compound of many words which have the same form in all the 
numbers of any single case-ending, only one word is to be 
retained, whether the words mean the same or 4iffercnt 
things. Example :—Vrikshah,+ vrikshah+ vrikshah=vrikshah. 
Ramah (son of Dasaratha) + Ramah son of Vasudeva) + 
Ramah (son of Jamadagni = Ramah. 

Since it is possible to use a word in plural when many 
Similar things are meant, Patanjali came to the conclusion 
that the rule was unnecessary. But the difficulty lay in the 
case of words of different meaning, though of the same form, 
-as in the case of aksha, pada, and masha, each meaning coins 
of different standard. Here, too, taking the root meaning of 
the words, it is possible, says Patanjali, to find something that 
is common to all different ideas signified by the words similar 
in form. Instead of finding what is common to different ideas 
in the root-meaning, another teacher went so fur as the number 


‘to find some identity in the conception, particularly in the case. 


of the word Masha. Formerly a Karshapana meant 16 

Mashas : but in the time of the teacher it meant something 

else ists, 20 Mashas). Even here it is gambon that is common 
Oth. Hongo- there is identity in meaning 
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It is clear from this that the Arthasastra is a work of, 


the age when a Masha = 1/16 of a Karshapana was current i 


and that during the time of Patanjali, a Masha did not. mean 


one-sixteenth of a Karshapana but something else, What. 


was the other thing it meant is probably 1/20th of a Karsha- 


pana, as stated in the Katyayana-Smriti. Whatever might. 


be the. other sense in which that word was used in the time | 


of the Mahabhashya, one thing is certain that long. before . 


Patanjali and the other gramarian referred to by him a Masha, 
= 1/16th of a Karshvpana as stated in the Arthasastra ceased 


to be current. It follows, therefore, that the _Arthasastra of. 


Kautilya, describing as it does the prevalence of the Karsha- 


pana of sixteen Mashas, must necessarily have been. in. 


existence before Patanjali; for the Arthasastra is a lifelike 


picture of commercial history of the times to which it belongs, 
but is not like the Smrities devotod tothe description. of the, 


currency of the Vedle times merely in consideration of. its 
sanctity. Even the Smriti-writers could not be free from 


the influence which the commercial condition of their time . 


had exerted on them. Hence it is that they are found to 
make use of the Dinara and its sub-divisions .in their rituals, 
instead of the Vedic Satamana, Salka, Harita, and Nishka. 
They could not help it since the Vedic currency was long 


extiuct. Such being the case how can it be expected that 


the Arthasastra would refer to currency of bygone ages 


without any attention to that of its own times. If it had 
been written in the third or the fourth century A. D. it would 
certainly have related the currency system of the Sakas, 


Andhras or the Guptas, and never at all that referred to in 


the Sutras of Panini. 
THE GENISIS OF: PURDAH. IN. INDIA, 


Aziz-ud-Din Ahmad B; A., has the following remarks 
on Purdah ina contribution of his. tothe Modern. Re- 
view. :—, 


_ In ancient Indian society Purdah does: not seem to have 


been so strict and widespread as it has subsequently become ` 


pe 
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since the Mahomedan invasion. During the first fow years 
of Mahomedan conquest, when the country was held in military ( 
occupation, there was nob much love lost between the con- 
querors and the conquered. And this was but natural. ‘Racial 
hatred and political subjection embittered the relations betweou 
the Hindus and Muslims. At such a time and under such 
circumstances the Hindus could not, with any fairness to them- 
selves, allow their women to move freely among their Mahome- 
dan conquerors, especially among soldiers, whe were, as it is 
only too common to a victorious army, generally lawless and 
_ devoid of all f {sense of social decorum and moral influence, 
The superior Mahomedan officers also could not allow their 
women to move freely among the soldiers who were generally 
recruited from rude and barbarous tribes, nor could they allow 
their women to move freely among the Hindus whom they 
naturally looked upon as inferior beings. Seclusion of women 
_ thus became 2 “nocessity ‘both for ihe conquerors and the con- 
quered. Nor was this all. Besides this well-marked distinc- 
tion between the Hindus and the Muslims, as the conquered, 
there were many other differences of caste and creed, religion 
_and race. ‘The differences in social customs and usages were 
only too many to'be enumerated here. All these differences 
combined to create a gulf of separation between the Hindus 
and Muslims.. Living as the rulers and the ruled, the male 
members of both the communities could not but come in close 
and direct contact with one another, but the weaker sex was 
jealously guarded by both the communities. Thus. Purdah, 
which was once introduced as a necessity, when the Muslims 
held the country in military occupation, became a fashion 
when they began to look upon india as their home and settled 
as peaceful neighbours to. the Hindus. 
- THE EVILS OF PURDAH. 
o “The same writer says further :— 
' The General want of culture and progress among the 
Indian Muslims may, to a large extent, be. attributed to the 


inhuman observance, of this. custom. Girls of -the age. of 9 or 


10: are seldom allowed so stir out of the Zenana and frow this 
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tender age they are crippled in bedy as well as in intellect. 
Without education and culture they are absolutely of no use 
to their family and when they become tho girl-wives of their 
boy-husbands they are compelled to undertake duties for which 
they are never trained. They generally produce half a dozen 
sickly and deformed children before they pass their teens. 
Being themselves hopelessly ignorant, they do not know how 
to bring up their numerous progeny. So, each succeeding 
generation becomes more ignorant and less equipped for the 
struggle of life than the preceding one. Living within the 
four walls of the zenana, these unfortunate creatures know 
nothing of what passes in the world outside and as a result 
thereof they cannot adapt themselves to the changed circum- 
stances of the times. The only thing for which they are 
fit under the sun is to breed a race of pigmies. 


THE MAGNANIMITY OF THE ARAB PROPHET. 

C. F Andrews in au article contributed to the Visva 
Bharati ( latest issue ) remarks as regards the so-much 
trumpeted maguanimity of the Arab Prophet:— 

I know that we have the remarkable instance of the Pro- 
phet’s forbearance and magnanimity, when Mecca was entered 
in triumph after weary years of-struggle. But there were clear- 
ly political gains of the very highest order to be obtained by 
such a magnanimous act; and deeds of dire punishment are 
equally apparentias a part of the Prophet’s conduct along with 
such acts of sublime forgiveness. ‘‘I believe in retaliation,’ 
was the final word to me in an argument, which] had with one 
of the noblest Musalmans 1 have ever known; and another 
said to me, with’an emphasis which I can never forget, ‘‘My 
religion commands.me to take up the sword on certain 
o2casions.”’ 

CHRISTEANITY AND ISLAM IN.AFRICA. 

One of the tests by which may be tried the sincerity 
of the professions of a religion as regards its aims to 
ameliorate the condition of ‘the lowly and thelost’ is the 
Manner in which its followers conduct themselves to- 
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wards the populations of newly acquired areas where 
. owing to some cause or other the people are in a back- 
ward state of human existence Mr. Andrews applies 
this test to both Christianity and Islam. Islam fares 
comparatively far better. . Writes Mr. Andrews:— 


In the New World, the Christian powers of Portugal and 
Spain carried out a ruthless massacre, accompanied by a no 
less ruthless slavery of the aboriginal population. In the- 
end, the primitive peoples were almost blotted out. France 
and Great Britain were hardly less relentless in their dealing 
with the Red Indians inthe North. The records of the shoot- 
ing-down at sight of the Black-fellow in Australia, and the. 
hideous indenture traffic called black-birding injPolynesia, are 
notorious forinfamy. They have darkened and defiled the 
pages of human history. 

-It is true that slave-raids, such as those which 
Livingstone witnessed in East Africa, were carried 
out by Muhammadan dealers. Their cruelty was no less 
hideous than the things -I have mentioned. These cau- 
not be condoned any more than the slave traffic of the Chris- 
tian merchants of Bristol jand Liverpool, which stained 
with tracks of blood the whole of the West Africau coast. But 
even when all this is recorded, it will be seen that wherever 
Islam has spread among. savage tribes, it has not led in the 
long run to their decrease in numbers. It has not blotted 
out whole peoples. The inhabitants have remained in virtual 
possession of the soil, ready to be raised in the scale of 
civilisation in the future. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 

With. refreshing frankness the writer admits tbat. 
Christianity, while it professes to aim at establishing bro- 
therly. relations among whole ‘mankind, has in practice _ 
‘denied’ that principle. Jn Islam, on the other hand, there 
is no provision for human brotherhood. The brotherhood, 
which Tslam teaches, is simply Muslim brotherhood, 
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which is, when achieved, pitted against non-Muslim 
humanity. Says Mr, Andrews :— 

The brotherhood which Islam contemplates is always a 
brotherhood of believers. This relation of Muslims to fellow 
believers is separated off by a sharp cut line of demarcation 
from the Muslim relation to unbelievers. Thelaw of brother- 
hood is for believers. ‘‘Kuow,” said the Prophet, ‘‘that 
every Muslim is the brother. of every other. Allof you are 
equal. . Ye are all one brotherood.”’ 

Nothing could be more pronounced than this stress 
upon the unity of all- believers. Nothing could: be. more 
significant than the precise limitation of this unity to believers 
only. Itis here more than anywhere else that I find difficulty 
in reconciling Islam, in its present form, with universal 
religion aud universal brotherhood. It would appear as 
though a cerlain exclusiveness were involved within the 
very structure of the Islamic faith. 


It is true that the spirit of brotherhood engendered by 
[slam not unfrequeatly oversteps the barriers of formal 
creeds and overflows to all mankind. The whole Sufi Move- 
ment in India has this ideal behind it. Such a true brother- 
iy love I have myself experienced within the homes and 


hearts of Muslims, who have been more than brothers to- 


me. But the division of human life between Muslims and 
non-Muslims seems almost fundamental both in Muhamma- 
dao law and social obligation. The fact that today in the 
Twentieth Century any non-Muslim who ventured openly 
within the city of Mecca would do so at the peril of his life, 
- makes painfully clear how hard and fast the lineis still drawn. 


I am well aware that Christianity has flagrantly denied 
in action the principle of universal brotherhood which its 
creed professes. I am also aware that Islam has. far more 
effectively solved the race problem within its own borders 
than Christendom has done hitherto. Indeed, no apology tor 
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sin conimitted is against the light, and therefore it is all the 
greater. ‘Race’ Churches exist in defiance of the will and 
spirit of the Founder of the Christian Faith. In the South- 
ern States of North America and in South Africa the situa- 
tion has become quite indefensible, and from the humme 
standpoint quite intolerable. Nevertheless the gulf of relig- 
ion in Islam between believers and unbelievers is still unbri- 
dged, and there seems no way of bridging it except for the 


whole world to be converted to Islam.: 


DATE OF THE QURAN. 


A manuscript copy of a translation of portions of 


the Quran into Old Syriac has, of late been found by the 


John Rylands Library in Manchester. In the Bulletin of. 


that Library appear the following remarks on the new find:- 
More than two-thirds of the important Surahs of the 


Kuran are involved in the translation, which is of the utmost 


importance, for the following reasons : 

1. It contains some new verses of the sacred text of 
Islam, which are not found in the standard text which has 
been in use by Muslims for many generations. Some of 


_ these verses have been traced by Dr. Mingana_ in the works 


of Muslim traditionists, as having been actually uitered by 
‘the Prophet, which some of them cannot be accounted for 
and are unrecorded even by the numerous compilers of 
Islamic tradition. 

2- Even in the verses that are actually in the Kuran 
of to-day the Syriac translation offers a considerable number 
of variants. Some of these variants are shown by Dr. 
Mingana to have arisen from an Arabie text similar to the 


one we possess, and others seem to be completely foreign 


to it. 
Furthermore, the Kuran is showa to have been stan- 


$ dardised in the form in which we now know ii, not by the 
third. Caliph Otman, ‘a3 has been universally. believed 


eee: 


5 


hitherto,. ‘but more than forty years later by- Hajjaj the 
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powerful lieutenant of the Umavyyad Caliph’ Abdul Malik. 
THE BONA FIDES OF ASTROLOGY. 
Commonting on a book on Astrology, Mr. J. C. Roy 


writes:— 

The desire to probe the uuknown is natural and has 
made man what he is. His science and civilization, his 
progress‘in the spiritual and material world, are the outcomes 
of his inherent inquisitiveness. Yet we cannot view with 
equanimity the mental slavery to which we have been re- 
duced by multifarious doctrines promulgated by our ances- 


tors borrowing the hallowed names of ancient Rishis. 


At onetime, during the Budchist period, the country ap- 
pears to have suffered from a plague of fortune-tellers who 
were called Nakshatrasuchi and denounced as outcastes 
by the wise leaders of thought, while shrewd statesmen 
like Chanakya realizing the failings of the peopie employed 
them as spies, Yet soothe-sayers and Zadkiels flourished 
as they do now in every country. Gagra (2nd cent. B. C. ?) 


was eloqueut in his praise of the proficiencyzof the Yavanas 


in astrology, and not afew eminent astronomers both of 


the Kast and of the West believed in its truth. It seems. 


the. desire to be duped is as strong as the desire to be 
fore-warned, and we commend the prob'em to psycho- 
analysis. The crowing of the crow, the tick of the gecko the 
sneeze of a man, the running of a fox, and the behaviour 
of other animals have been given meanings by the sorrow- 
ing and hesitating mind. The throwing of dice, the naming 
of numbers, the drawing of lots, and a hundred other 
contrivances to determine events are purely gambling with 
chance. As in the medical profession there are a hundred 
quacks for one doctor, so there are charlatans in the realm of 
belief. e Once the door is opened to the possibility of divina- 
tion there is no knowing where the signs may end.: Heaps 
of rubbish have thus accumulated in the nooks and corners 
of the edifice which was merely a hut at the beginning, and 
though Railways and Steamers running every day atall 
hours, whithout heeding the malignant influences of the 
lords of days and hours, and a host of evil conjunctions are 
a daily and open proof of the absurdity of their claims as 
determining factors, it will take years before the apprehen- 
sion from the supposed influences can be removed from even 
the-well-educated mind which has imbibed the belief. 
The author has laid stress on the importance of Daiva 
admit, but has hardly angie to Sa 

regarding the possibility of divining i; an 3 Ea: = 
analysis of elements of time as measured and expres ae 
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fifteen hundred years ago. These are distinct propositions, 
and each has to be established independently of the doctrine 
of Daiva before Jataka can claim to be a science. 1t does 
not matter whether Lok Tilak or other eminent men believed 
in its truth, or whether certain predictions proved to be 
true. We have ourselves heard of startling predictions 
made by a gentleman who studied jataka out of curiosity. 
: But he had doubts, since many were wide off the mark, and 
no sane man would depend upon the predictions and guide 
his life accordingly. The books on Jataka themselves afford 
numerous instinces of doubts which is to be decided one 
way or the other according to the judgment and cleverness 
of the adept. At any rate the precepts are not mathematical 
formula, but admit of different interpretations. ‘The early 
herosco pists were content with seven planets which were 
supposed to control destiny by their positions, in the signs 
of the Zodiac as they were supposed to do the days of the 
week. The two nodes of the moon were afterwards added to 
: the list about the 7th cent. A. D. (The author has added 
two more, Uranus and Neptune after European astrologers.) 
There are various periods and Parasar’s Hora is a volumi- 
nous work on the subject which will bewilder any serious 
student. Of these three at least are now recognized, viz., 
ona which assumes the full span of life to be 120 years, 
another 108 years, anda third 96 years (perhaps average 
duration of life), over which planets exervise their influence 
for definite periods in suecession. Besides there are the 
influences of the, day of the week, month, year, the tithi, 
nakshatra, yoga, karana, the signs of the zodiac, the degree 
of the ecliptic on the horizon at the time of birth, anda 
hundred different kinds of conjunctions, enmity and friend- 
shid among the planets. Have the effects of each of these 
factors ever been verified? Where was the mathematician 
who analysed the vast mass of statistics which were necessary 
and calculated the effects of each factor? ‘To this question 
there is no answer. 


. e. THE INCUBUS OF AURANGZEB. 


Sir Theodore Morison, ex-Principal of Aligarh 
College, contributes an article to the Contemporary 
Review in which he compares the religious persecution of 
Aurangzeb to that practised under the orders of Louis 
XIV. in France. He thinks the religion of Muhammad 
was not responsible for Aurangzeb’s fanatacism. The 
latter was his individual freak. Hindu-Muslim troubles 
of today are, says he, a heritage of the days of that last 
majestic Moghul. Among factors which make for 
communal disunity the rankling memory of the days of 
AGPapyeb 1s Hot the Teds worthy: ofstioyesin usa 
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The evil Aurangzeb did lived after him and his 
dynasty. When a hundred years after his death the English 
extended their dominion to northern India and re-established 
material order, they were unable to impose a moral peace. 
The age-long feud between Hindus and Mohammadans which 
Aurangzeb had envenomed was still inflamed, and it has not 
yet healed. There are probably more causes than one 
which prevent the growth of a national feeling among the 
peoples of India but without question the mo:t conspicuous 
and the most important is the enmity between Hindus and 
Mohammadans. Nationality has been defined as a commu- 
nity of historical antecedents, as the common memory of 
sufferings endured and of triumphs achieved side by side. In 
the history of their country the Hindus ard Mohammadans 
-of India can not find this common memory. The Mohama-. 

dans feel a justifiable pride in the splendour of the Mughal 
Emqire. To the Hindus the Mughal Empire is associated 
with the name of Aurangzeb and evokes memories 
of humiliation and suffering; fora past in which they can 
tuke pride they have to go back to the almost Jegendary days 
of Asoka, in whose renown the Mohammadans have no lot 
or part. Had the tolerant policy of Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shahjehan been continued by Aurangzeb, the Hindus might 
have joined with the Mohammadans in a common pride in 
one of the most splendid epochs of Indian history, and on 
this basis an Indian nationality might have been established. 
It is the memory of Aurangzeb which still marshals Hindus 
and Mohammadans into separate and hostile camps.” 


SCIENCE OF SUCCESS (RAZ KAMYABIL- IN URDU) ®© 


Let no man old or young should despair of winning success 


because he lacks money or influence. 
When you see a merchant, manufacturer, lawyer or head of any 
department directing affairs that demand the greatest wisdom and 
that brings a large income and great fame, you are apt to wonder, 
thow he reached his present position of influence. Ten to one you will 
attribute it unusual ability. With rare exceptions this would be wrong. 
Occasionally there are men of commanding genius who have risen 
through sheer greatness, but as a rule, successful men reach the objects 
of their career through the observance of principles. so simple that a 
cchiid can understand ard follow them. The greatest part of this book 
dleals with these principles in detail. WT i 
. The other: part of the book treats of the subject of Mail Order 
Businesg :—how you can start at home with little or no capital and 
uitilize your spare time in building upa profitable and ever increasing 
business or-increase the profits of your present callings. Price Rs. 1/4 
for prompt orders and Rs. 1/10 for latten orders after the book is'out 
off the press and shall havo to wait for next edition. 


Mn. H. D: MAIR, PROPRETOR RASAYAN BHANDAR BARA 


‘SAFIDON, JHIND STATE, PUNJAB. ; PG EE 
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Very few copies left, apply at once. 


1. waaqaz areq—Atharva Veda with literal translation an 
purport in Hindi and copious etymological and other notes i 
Sanskrit, complete in 23 parts including indexes. 


Prices Rs. 47-8-0. Postage Rs. 4-4-0. 


2 —may ama wtyI—Gopatha Brahmana of the Aves 
Veda with literal translation and purport in Hindi and vatiow 
etymological and other n°tes in Sanskrit, complete with indexes- 


Price Rs. 7-4-0. Postage annas 15, = 


3. 8aaAea (:—Selected Mantras of the four Vedas fez 
prayer and Havana with Hindi literal translation and indexes 
very usefw to children and others for daily prayer. ; 5 


Price annas 5. Postage anna 1. 


Address--P. KHEMKARAN DAS TRIVEDI ~ 
52, Lukergane, ALLAHABAD, 


SRI KRISHNA’S 
MESSAGES AND REVELATIONS 
BY BABA BHARATI. 


-This book of “ Messages and Revelations ” is published- 
the request. of an American disciple of the Baba. In the words 
the Baba, “this is the purest Nectar of Spiritual ‘Lore 
Let-the reader open his heart toit and I am sure it will fill 
with ecatasy. ° The soulful reader will thrill with joyous vibrations & 
of. Evye sentence of the “ Messages and Revelations.” ee 

Wmereserem of a's, Price eight annas. a ai 


3S BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
asosga LIGHT ON LIFE. 


f; Bix ‘Spiritual Discourses - with an autobiographical skete 
Contents: The Real ‘Life: Have you. Loved ? Do We Loy 
poe Force ; Sages, Saints and Sons of God. “ An inspiri 


book, 


; -, Price Re. ib 
To Subscribers of the Indian Review, 12 annas. ’ 
G,A, Natesan & Co., G. T., Madras.. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


= A HIGH CLASS MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Annual Subscription. Inland Rs. 5. Foreign Rs. 7. Single Copy As. 8. 
a WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY ee 
The following are among some of the unsolicited opinions 
: I enclose my cheque for £5. This is for the books I have marked, 
or the balance to pay subscription for CURRENT THOUGHT untill it is 
xhausted,—H. G. Wells. Zs 

_ I am greatly interested in the monthly review and should foe} 
onoured to contribute to its columns.—John H. Holmes, New York. 
It would certainly be a privilege to contribuie to your magazine...... 
our “ Revie'ys ” and “ Thinkers’ Thoughts ” are certainly a characteristic 
nd valuable feature.—Prof. D. B. Kalelkar. ; j 


T have read Current THouGHr with great interest. The excellent 
irticlos by ©. F. Andrews, Dr. Tagore, Bernard Houghton and Anantha- 
arayana give a promising start to your venture, as does that of Mahatma 
arand hi beginning a series which promises to be of great value. You set 
ourself a high standard and ought to succeed.—J.T. Sunderland, New York. 
__ tour Current THOUGHT is a vory interesting periodica] and with 
lleasure I shall send you an article.—Prof. V. Lesny, Prague. : 
_ The fifty and odd pages of the magazine are well packed with 
iolesome, salutary and uplifting thoughts. All the articles are the work 
eminent and distinguished writers who are creating a revolution in the 
rld of thought by their inspiring writings. Reviews and notices of new 
ogs @re well written and form an instructive and intoresting feature of 
1 paper-—Lala Kannoomal. 
= Your magazine, I assure you, is a source of great edification and 
piration toall who believe in sane living and sane thinking— ~~ 
» Sudhindra Bose. Seared 
~ Iam obliged to you for the invitation to write for the new magazine. 
hiich sounds first-rate in aim and method—H. W. Nevinson. ado OE 
.., We heartily welcome the publication of this monthly journal. in _ 
tich modern problems are viewed in the light of the sure wisdom of 
=#8es. We do not know of any magazine which unites in exactly the 
Ə way the most advanced “Current Thought” of the both East and 
ast, The literary standard is exceptionaly high, and the book reviews 
ering literat hi iti i iology hilosophy, 
ng ure, history, politics, economics, sociology, p P 
mce and art are a special feature —The Service, London. : ? 
CORRENT THOUGHT is a new Indian monthly magazine with a 
‘able resemblance, in get-up, to the English “Adelphi.” Its 
‘policy is to present to its readers the best that there is 12 ~ 
thought and ideals that would be calculated to add to the nobler 
ness of human life......... The publication contains some ve- y strik- 


ihi and is entitled “ Satyagraha in South Afric.” .. 27 The 

anh ticles on “Food Reform “The Cultural Unity of Asiu” etc., which 
8: sense of completeness of outlook to the whole publjogtion ae Saxe 
inally come the reviews which take up half the pages o Wane 
are exhaustive and penetrating studies in themselves.— eylons 
News, SPSL 96 HR ep Patiouel dytlection. Digitized by S3 saa 
isher: S.GANESAN, 29, Pycrofts Road Triplicane. Madras. S. B. 
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p RAMBLES IN VEDANTA. 


(BY B. R. RAJAM IYER,) 


This rare book, which has now been out of print for soz 
| _ time, is the work of a precious Indiau philosophic genius we 
~ unfortunately, died at the early age of twenty-six. It is a coll 
tion of essays, some hundred and twenty in number, “ dedicated 
as the original edition says, “ to all the seekers after Truth, 
the guide in the first steps towards the practical realizatiq 
of the Vedantic ideal.” It approaches the many problems of is 
from the Hindu stand-point, but it is not based on antagonism & 
any other religion ; for, as the author puts it. “ really speski= 
all religions are simply different phases of the same Trută 
different methods of approaching God. “I am in £ 
religions as the string in a pearl garland,’ says, & 
Lord. What humanity is to man, what existence is to livis 
beings, that, Vedantism is to religions; it is their common essens 
their inner unity, and as such it can possibly have no quarrel wz 
any of them—the whole has no quarrel with the part.” “Ti 
variety of the pabulum presented in this volume,” explains £ 
preface to the original volume with no exaggeration, “will 
found pleasant and delicious both by the young and the advance: 
When every morsel it contains is nutricious and easy of assim 
tion, not a few delicacies will be discovered which are exquisite 
Spiced and flavoured with stories and illustrations from the Pe 
nas. The aim which runs through all is the realisation of f 
Self, the knowledge «f the Atman, the elaboration and impress 
of the sublime Truth taught by all religions, by the Vedas and 1a 
Puranas, by the hoary sages of antiquity, by the Lord Sbri Kris 
f and reiterated by the Lord Jesus Christ in those hallowed yore 
: - whioh will live for ever—What shall it profit a man, if he sbs 
3 + gain the whole world and lose his own soul” Mr, Rajam lye 
| fa $ style is exquisite and he will be found to lead on the reader fn 
3 one philosophic difficul:y to another as through a fairy lané 
once a most facile path, not the less interesting and agree? 
because it instructs one in thu awe inspiring truths of eters 
Rambles in Vedanta will, in short, be found an infallible bey 
every one who wishes to gaia his soul without losing the pleas 
of life 
To SUBSCRIBERS OF CURRENT THOUGHT ks.4. | 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE VEDAS 
AND THE BIBLE 


(By Mr. ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, M. A.) 


Western scholars have laid the Hindu under a deep 
debt of gratitude by assisting iu the preservation and 
circulation of the Vedas, the supreme scriptures of Aryan 
religion. The labourious scrutiny with which European ` 
Sauskritists have compared the various available recensions 
of great Sanskrit works is undoubtedly commendable. 
7 But notwithstanding all these.merits, they labour under 

one great fault viz. that they have as yet failed to penetrate 

beyond the mist of superstition and prejudice which encase 
the current commentaries of the Vedas. And in this matter, 
modern Hindus are, at least, partially responsible for the 
errors of European scholars, in as much as the former, 

by their conduct and practices lead, not unnaturally, the 
western observers to think that the current superstitions, 

_ polytheism, the inhumanities of the caste ‘‘sytem” (in which 
_ by the bye, there is very little of ‘‘system”), worship of 
H stones and trees and snakes and Muslim graves, were all, 
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at least in their origio, sanctioned _by the Vedas, the 
fountain head of Hindu scriptures. . 

I do not claim to be a scholar. I will only examine here 
the position taken up by European scholars and their 
Indian followers in regard to the interpretations of. Vedas, 
from the commonsense point of view, and along with it. 
compare the same European scholars’ attitude towards the 
interpretations of the Bible, the scripture of the Europeans’ 
religion. Po 

It is a well-known fact that passages culled from books 
within several centuries back in languages which are utterly 
unfamiliar to us, are liable. to various interpretations. 
Words of: curreut living languages undergo such surprising 
changes iu their meanings, and that so very quickly that it 
requires but ordinary commonsense to realise that words and 
sentences written one or two thousand years ago may not 
couvey exactly the same sense which people attribute to 
them one or two milleniums after, according to the current 
connotation of words. -IË this be.a fact, how careful should 
we be when ititerprétimg passages of the Vedas, the age of 
which has not yet been even approximately fixed! 


Not that European schclars always neglect to be vigilant 
in ‘this matter. Recent workers in the field ofi Sanskrit; 
learning ` have attempted so far as lay in their power, to get 
at the true meaning of Vedic mantras. Here again, the 
current Hindu religion with its millions of votaries, sup- 
ported by the crooked but powerful intellect of the de- 
forider's of státus quo in religion exercise a great influence 
on the‘minds of European savants. ‘The result’ of all fhis 
is this thal they cannot in the majority of cases but 
accept paran and aCA as the gr atant Comten Aa 
of the Vodas i iE dini 7 aa ine 

"But! consistently ` with their attitude to the Bible “they: 
$ iibi nót do'so. It is admitted’ on all ‘hands that both the 

a Old and the New Testaments « are wor thy of gr eat reverence > 
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in the eyes of Christians. Learned Christian divines have 
published carefully edited volumes, on this subject giving 
ample commentaries on all important passages and words 
of the Bible. My attempt here will be to show how inter- 
pretations have varied with the advance of age, and how 
learned European scholars have not serupled to accept 
the latest and most reasonable , expositions rejecting 
older ones, which had been held to be unalterable for 
centuries. Christian European savants who ave hwritten 
volume. after volume. on .the polytheism, of the Vedas 
have not the least. hesitation. in accepting the latest 
interpretation of the Bible whereas the same Christian 
scholar will stick to the twelve century old Sayana (although 
the latter appears to be extremely irrational) and reject 
the most. rational interpretation of Bhagwan Dayananda. 
Of the Indian savants who are very rational and discerning 
in other matters, but in the matter of the Vedas, consider 
it a mark of great scholarship to, follow the path trodden by 
the European, the less said the better, 
To come, however, to the Bible. I will quote below a few 
illustrations from Ecclesiastes, a book of the Holy Bible, 
to show how interpretation of innumerable passages of this 
book has. undergone change and give along with them, 
the latest interpretations which are acceptable to educated 
Christians. The quotations are all from Ecclesiastes (edited 
by Dr. Plumptre) of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges series (1907). TA l 
On the name of the book—‘‘Its very title has received 
some dozen discordant interpretations. The dates assigned 
toits authorship by competent experts range over very 
nearly a thousand years, from B: ©. 990 to A. D. 10. Not- 


less has been the divergence of opinion as to its structure 
and its aims. It has heen regarded as a formal treatise, 


or a collection of unconnected thoughts and maxims...... or 
as a dialogue.” (p. 7). 


On interpretations ;— 
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Text—'All’ the: rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full.” 


Oldi inġerpretations—(a) All wisdom is in the heart of man 
and the heart is not full, or (b) The whole law 
goes into the heart and the heart is not satisfied, 
or (c) All people will join themselves to Israel 
and yet the number of Israel will still grow, or 
(d) ~All Israelites go on their yearly pilgrimage 

to Jerusalem and yet the temple is never crowded 
or (e) All riches flow into the kingdom of Edom 
(i. e. Rome), but in the days of the Messiah 
they shall be brought back (p. 76). 


Modern—‘* The words express the wonders of the earliest 
observers of the phenomena of nature: as they 
observed, the poet described.” (p. 106). 


Text—‘' There is one alone, and there is not a second, yea, 
he has neither child or brother.” 


Old Interpretations—(a) He whois alone is God, the ever- 
blessed one. (b) orHe is Abraham who had no 
“son or brother or wife when he was thrown into 
Namrud’s furnace (c) or He who is alone is the 
tribe of Levi, who found no end of all his labour 
in erecting the Tabernacle, or id) that which is 

alone is the evil lust. which leads a man to sin 
and -breaks the ties of kindred or (e) the words 
deseribe Gebini Ben Charson who was his mother’s 
only son and was blind and could not see his wealth 
and had no end of trouble with it.” (p. 77). 


Modern—‘‘ The gaze of seeker now falls on another picture. 

That which strikes him as another example of 

vanity of human efforts is the frequent lonelimss 

of the worshipper of wealth. He is one, and he 

= a has no companion, no partner or friend” ete, 
= = (p 161). 
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Text—‘‘ Give a portion to seven and also to eight.” 


Old interpretations—-(@) refers to the laws of the Sabbath 
on the seventh day of the week and of cireumsci- 
sion on the eighth day after birth or (b) to Moses 
as in the seventh generation from Abraham and 
Joshua as representing the eight or (c) to the 


ceremonial precept of Lev. XII, 1-3; or (d) to` 


the seven days,.of the Feast of Tabernacle and the 
closing festival of the eighth day” (p. 78). 


Moder a—‘‘ We find in it the counsel to give freely as oppor- 
tunities present themselves” (p. 205). 


Text--‘'In the morning sow thy seed and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand.” 

Old interpretation——‘‘ Marry in thy youth and beget children 
and if thy wife dies marry again in thine age and 
beget more children ” (p. 78). 


Modern—‘* He (man) is to sow the seed of good and kindly 
deeds, aud wait for the harvest, the prospect of 
which is hidden from him.” This, according to 


the Editor is ‘‘the truest and most satisfying inter- 


pretation.” (p. 207). 


I need not multiply instances. Those who desire to 
seek more specimens of Biblical enigmas may consult the 
book in question. What I wish to point out here is that, 
had Dr. Plumptre, for example, been-editing a volume of 
Vedic mantras, he would not probably bea seeker of the 
“most satisfying interpretation” of the said mantras, but 
would carefully and deliberately stick to medieval inter- 
pretations, written by persons who are as worthy of ad- 
miration as the Jewish interpreters who thought that the 
last quoted passage of the Book of Ecclesiastes means—‘‘men 
are to seek sensual pleasures not in the morning of their 
youth only, but in the evontide of age, not to be afraid 
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of begetting children in or out of wedlock, in any period 
of their life.” (p. 207). 


' Take again the song of Solomon. To a layman who 

reads this piece without consulting any Christian com- 
mentary, it is nothing but a passionate love of song, 
Yet the editors of the Variorum Bible (Drs. Cheyne and 
Driver) have put in notes at the head of every chapter 
to indicate the spiritual significance of the passages of 
what apparently is only an amorous poem. What can be 
the meaning of such passages to a layman: — 


“Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth,” “By 
night on my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth,” 
“Behold thou art fair; my love, behold thou art fair, thou 
hast dove’s eyes....... thy hair is like a flock of goats...... 
thy teeth are like a flock of sheep...... thy lips are like a- 
thread of searlet......thy two breasts are like two young roes 
that are twins...... ” ete. ete. The Christian editor says that 
these „passages are to be taken allegoriecally and they mean 
things like these—‘‘The Church’s love unto Christ” ‘‘Christ 
setteth forth the graces of the Church. He showeth his love 
to her” ete. ete. Even laying aside the question of the pro- 
priety or otherwise of embedding spiritual instructions in what 
apparently are long voluptuous pcems, I am ready to accept 
the spiritual interpretations like the above. But, if itis 
right and proper for educated Christians to reject older, 
degrading, and less rational interpretations of the Bible 
and accept modern ones as ‘‘most satisfying interpretations,” 
why should it not be right and proper for me, the modera 
educated Hindu, to do the same in ‘the case of the Vedas? 


The most elevating, rational and ‘‘most satisfying inter- 
pretations’ of the Vedas as yet made are those of Bhagwan 
Dayananda. Yet, his interpretatioa has not yet founda 
place in books on history of Sanskrit, literature written by | 
eminent Christians. The reason evidently is that Swamiji’s . 


interpretations do not, according to these writers, conform to 
aS j 
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the so-called traditional commentaries. But very eminent 
Christian Scholars have thought it a virtue to set: aside 
the raditional older and degrading interpretations, because 
they are not ‘‘satisfying” to the modern cultured minds. 
Why this disparity, pray, in your attitude to the Bible 
on one hand and the Vedas on the other. Is there 
any strong motive behind this consciously ‘assumed bias 
against the Vedas ? 


Whatever may be the academic reasons for or against 
tho interpretation of Vedas by Swami Dayananda, to me, a 
humble and fallen descendant of the great Aryas of old, 
there are very strong practical reasons in favcur of its 
acceptance. By the general concensus of civilized races, 
monotheism is more elevating than polytheism or 
whatever name you may give to the practice of ‘offering 
flowers and food and clothes and money to human-like or 
other images or trees or stones or meditating on the form or 
attributes of the latter. Bhagwan. Dayananda has .conclu- 
sively proved that the Vedic mantras teach a monotheism. 
Every intelligent. Indian now understands that the 
practice of condemning a.man imerely on account of 
his birth and insulting and ill-treating him and denying 
him the elementary rights of social life “is unjust,, and 
that in fact, what is erroneously called the present caste 
system is really a confusion of things. Dayananda 
has shown that those who are for equality of men in 
religion can take-their ‘stand on-the Holy Vedas. Similarly 
most people will agree that’ widow-marriage is justifiiable 
under certain circumstances at least, that infant marriage 
is injurious to social well-being, that an ancientculture like 
the Aryan culture cannot be kept _ alive if there be no true 
regard for the past and if the inheritors of culture and 
civilization are not solidly. united in the task of defending 
it. All these objects desired by the patriotic. and intelligent 
Hindus are achieved by. accepting the teachings of Swami 
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Dayananda. I will not hesitate in accepting that 
meaning which elevates my soul, which gives me a living 
faith which will enable me to be strong and fortify me 
against infernal and external enemies, which will teach me. 
to love my fallen and dying co-religionists and bind us 
all into a solid fraternity. 


And since almost every Sanskrit passage, like passages 
in any other classical language, is actually capable of more 
renderings than one accordiug to the derivative and other 
meanings of words, and since it is considered even now 
(not to speak of olden times) that the greater the number 
of expositions a man can put ona certain text or word, 
the higher is his mark of scholarship, why should we 
stick to those commentaries of our supreme shustras, 
which support superstitions and such corrupt social 
‘and religious ceremonies which separate brother from 
brother, degrade the mind, bring about ` useless waste 
of: money and render us an easy prey to foreign 
proselytisation, and reject that- exposition of the shastras 
which makes us better in every way ? 


The modern educated Hindu who has not studied the 
Vedas laments that he has no creed, and that his religion 
gives him no strong bond of fraternity like that of Islam. 
His laments are useless and unnecessary. Let him come 
to the Vedas with Swami Dayananda as the guide, he will have 
a burning creed and an indissoluble bond of union with his 
co-religionists, without which, by the way, no sangathan 
ean be perfect. The modern Hindu wants to preach his 
religion to Non-Hindus. What will he preach.? The wor- . 
ship of images and the wonderful ‘‘scientific’’ merits of 
the caste system? Then he will get no hearing in the 
Civilized world. In fact, his true religion does not 
sanction the worship of image and the present caste system. 
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If he wants to preach with any success, he must 
preach monotheism and religious equality of all classes 
i of his co-religionists. And, honestly he cannot preach 
one thing in England or America. to make himself famous 
and follow the rather current religion on coming home (as 
was and is being done by some’. A definite creed to 
stand upon, a strong bond of unity and fraternity within 
his community, a living faith in One God, and an abhorrence 
and avoidance of all such customs and practices as regards 
the mind or-the body—these are things which are urgently 
necessary for the preservation of the'life of the dying Hindu. 
And these he can have in his own Scripture--the Vedas. 
The Christian Vedic scholars cannot reasonably hinder him 
from getting thes6 things from the Vedas consistently witk 
their own position in regard to the Holy Bible. 


_ The above, | believe, ought to convince those European 
scholars and their Hindu disciples who reject Swami 
Dayananda’s interpretation of the Vedas as “ new,” forsafter 
all we cannot, with the utmost exertion of. our. physieal 

powers enter into the minds of the Vedic. Rishis. We .must 
interpret their mind, through their recorded words. _And 
there are as many strong and weighty reasons as possible to 


, believe that the religion explained by Swami Dayananda is 
the religion of the ancient Rishis. Of this, however, I will 

l let more competent persons speak. 

> II cha 

' 
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MANORAMA. 


OR 
THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 
(By. “ KAUSHALA”). 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SBED OF THE FUTURE. 
Years have passed over, but my faith hath not failed me. 
| | W. Morris. 


Rai Bahadur Anand Swarup and Hari Deva were 
seated in the Rai Bahadur’s sanctum sanctorum. and 
conversing earnestly. Manorama entered with noiseless 
steps but was observed by her father who greeted her 
affectionately, ‘ My dearest lc ve ! Hari and I are engaged 
in maturing plans for the tuture of the Arya Samaj— 
a church which I have learnt to love with an intensity of 
passion cf which I did not think myself capable.” 

_“ May I, father dear, be a patient listener.” 

“ Why only a.patient listener Manorama”! said Hari, 
“you ate going to be the wife of one of the leaders of the 
Arya Samaj in'the making and are the darling daughter 
of the newest and yet the most respected leader of the 

` Vedic Church. It is perfectly natural that you should 
concern yourself with the fortunes of a society in the 
welfare of which two men whom you love most are 
vitally interested.” 


“There isa third reason also, which your modesty 
does not permit you to disclose, why I should throw 
myself heart and soul into the work of the Arya Sama) 
and take pains to understand the problems that. confront 


a i those who are at the helm. And ibis that my most dearly 


ned teacher and, if I may say so without imper- 


nG 5 brother is the most brilliant leader of the 
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Arya Samaj. My future husband may be the steadiest 
leader in the making, my dear father is certainly the 
most deeply venerated patriarch, but who can doubt that 
my teacher is the ablest, the most scholarly and the most 
formidable worker in this militant Church.” 


“ Thanks, Heek sis, for the high compliment that 
you have paid me.’ 

At this Rai Bahadur who was watching this wordy 
encounter with the keenest and the most loving interest 
remarked ! 


“ My sweetest Manorama ! I must congratulate Hari 
upon the complete transformation that he has worked 
in you. Hari has succeeded where Deva Datta, Vishnu 
and I all failed signally. I never thought it possible 
that my little goose, spoils darling of a doting father 
and an intensely worldly mother, would acquire an’ 
interest in serious subjects. And yet Hari the necro- 
mancer has wrought this deed. All honour to him.” 


“My dear Rai Sahib,’ said Hari, “ Manorama and 
her father are, between themselves, making me very | 
uncomfortable and if both of you will persist in talking ` 
in this vein, I shall have to take to my heels and cover 
my confusion in flight.,’ 


“ Father,” said Manorama, “ leave this pleasant subject 
and resume the earnest conversation that was inton 
rupted by my intrusion.” 

“Tet me,” replied the Rai Bahadur, ‘ ‘ acquaint “you 
with the tenor of our talk. I was just remarking to my l 
young friend here that although the principles of the 
Arya Samaj and the works of Dayananda clearly revealed 
that the Master intended his church to be universal, 
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yet the society, as at present constituted, was both 
sectarian and Hindutarien.” 
“What do you mean by these two terms?” 


“Tt is sectarian because much more emphasis is laid 
upon mere belief and labels than on conduct and life. 
A wicked professing Arya Samajist is regarded in the 
light of a brother, while a righteous God-fearing Muslim 
or Christian is taken jas one belonging to the enemy's 
camp and treated with potential hostility or, in any case, 
with armed neutrality. Again Bhagwan Dayananda 
laid the greatest emphasis on Truth and founded the 
Samaj to advance the cause of Truth. The Samaj has 
now ceased to be an instrument for the promotion of 
Truth and Right. It was intended to be a means but 
has become an end. Even Truth is now sacrificed to 
promote what are believed to be the interests of the 
Samaj and its numerous institutions. Expediency and 
not Principle is the Rule of Life. Popularity is the 
aim. The gaining of adherents is the end. When 
Dayananda was asked to suppress his views on idol- 
worship temporarily in the interests of his church, he 
indignantly refused, for he believed that’ his church was 
for the advancement of his cause and was to be brushed 
aside if its so-called interests required a compromise 
in the matter of eternal principles to the spread of which 
his life was consecrated. He closed the Pathshalas at 
Farrukhabad and other places for they failed to fulfil 
tbe object he had in view. ‘The present day Arya 
Samaj would sooner burke the object than close an 
institution. It is institutions which bring money to 
the coffers of the Samaj and add to the influence and 
prestige of its leaders. There is not a single great leader 
of the. Arya Samaj who does not owe his pre-eminence 
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to one institution or another and those aspiring to be 
future leaders are equally anxious to start new institutions 
and thus acquire a position of command.” 


“ But, father,” interposed Manorama, “my brother is 
connected with no institution.” 


“T know, but then he is not a leader. He is regarded 
a brilliant speaker, a scholarly propagandist and a use- 
ful tool in the hands of those who rule the roost. His 
voice counts for nothing in the counsels of those who 
pull the strings and control the show. He is a restive 
puppet, a self-assertive tool, a refractory instrument, an 
inconvenient colleague, and yet only a puppet not the 
stage-manager, a tool not the wielder of tools, an instru- 
ment not the master, a colleague not the boss.” 

“T quite agree,” said Hari. 

“The Arya Samaj, as it exists,” continued the Rai 
Bahadur, “is not a universal church. The Aryas are 
only reformed Hindus The principles and by-laws 
of the Arya Samaj make no discrimination in favour of 
the Hindus and yet a Hindu may at any time join the 
Arya Samaj without renouncing the traditions, the con- 
ventions nay even the corruptions prevailing in his clan 
or sub-caste. But non-Hindus are treated as foreigners. 
Even if a Muslim or Christian is a vegetarian anda 
teetotaller and is scrupulously clean in his habits, he is 
regarded inferior to a flesh-eating, Wine-bibbing insanitary 
Hindu. The latter is only required to give up drink 
and meat—that too not in all cases—but the former 
must go through a purificatory ceremony, must have his 
head shaven and be completely humiliated before anything ` 
touched by him is eaten. And then this dining with him 
is paraded ina most disgusting manner. ‘he result is that 
no self-respecting Muslim or Christian cares to join the 
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Samaj. Adventurers and professional converts—like the 
infamous charlatan we all know about--some times join the 
Society, benefit materially and socially by becoming nine- 


\ days’ wonders and depart when they)‘find th eUISEyes found 


out.” 


‘c 


. “I know” said, Hari “at least one polished, cultured 


` and saintly Vedic Dharmist born of Muslim parents 


whose life is more Aryan than that of eighty per cent of 
the leaders. He would not-join the Arya Samaj for 
he hates this mummery, does not care for notoriety 
and. would not change his Muslim name because no 
Hiodu—even if his name be Jungli \Mall or Chuha 
Ram or Billamall, —is ever called upon to renounce, his 
un-Vedic name. He openly says that racial discrimi- 
nation, Whether in the field of religion or politics, is 
galling lo his self-respect. He challenges the leaders to 
quote a single Vedic -text or a single passage in the im- 
mortal. works of the Master to justify this stupid and 
immoral because unjust Shuddhi ceremony.” 

“Tf this Shuddhi ceremony,’ said Manorama, “ finds 
no sanction in the works of the Maharshi, how did it 
origninate then?” 


“Well! It did not commence in the life-time of the 


‘founder. A critical biography of Dayananda has yet to 


be written, but even in the conglomerations of facts, fios 
and legends which go by the name of biographies, it is no- 
wheré mentioned that in practice—as regards theory the 
by-laws of the Arya Samaj are quite clear—-the rishi ever 
made any distinction between Hindus and non-Hindus 
as regards the mode of admission to his church. I had an 
opportunity to speak to Mohammad Umar of Dehra Dun 
while he was alive. He said that as soon as the Rishi 
found out that he was a conyert, he was a mitted to all 
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the privileges of Arya Samajists and was not required to 
undergo any ceremonious purification. It is a:historic 
fact that Colonel Olcott and Madame Balavatski openly. 
declared themselves Vedic Dharmists and followers of: 
Rishi Dayananda and the Theosophical Society of America 
was affiliated to the Arya Samaj. The entire correspon- 
dense has since been published. Inthe Rishi’s letter 
sanctioning the declaration and the affiliation there is 
not the remotest allusion to a penance or the performa- 
nce of any ceremony involving racial discrimination. 
Revd. Kharak Singh became an Arya ‘Samajist and 
remained so for a long time and yet there was no Shuddhi 
ceremony. After the demise of the Master, the then 
leaders, whose faith in the principles of the Arya Samaj: 
was but half-hearted and who regarded Swami Dayananda . 
net asrPJagat Guru charged with a cosmopolitan mission but. 
a Hindu Reformer, required the Hindu pervert to Islam 
to go to Hardwar and bathe in the Ganges.before he- 
could be readmitted to his ancestral fold. Later on the 
pilgrimage to Hardwar was dropped, because the icon- 
oclastic tendencies of the rank and file inherited from 
the Master would not stand it, and a Shuddhi ceremony 
was substituted with a view to bamboozle the orthodox 
Hindus. A few years after when born Muslims were ad- 
mitted, the same procedure was followed : because it had 
acquired the force of custom. Pandit Gurudutta laid the 
foundation of what is now called the Gurukula. party. 
For two decades its leaders talked of 2 universal - 
church and of releasing the Arya. Samaj from the 
trammels of sectarianism and WHindutarianism. But 
the lure of popularity was too tempting for them and the 
Sangathan and the Shuddhi movements afforded them 


m an opportunity of becoming leaders of the Hindu com- 
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munity as‘well. The temptation was great and they 
yielded to it. Now there is hardly any difference 
between the programmes of the two parties. Both 
identify the Arya Samaj with the Hindu Sangathan 
movement and have tbus deliberately dragged their 
Master from the unique position of a world-teacher to 
that of a sectarian leader who. roused the Hindus to 
hostility against the Christians and the Muslims with 
a view to gain his ends. The death-knell oi Dayananda’s 
Arya Samaj has thus been sounded. Just as the death- 
knell of Christ’s Mission was sounded as soon as the 
Worship of Isis in the form of Madonna Worship was reviv- 
ed to pander tothe vulgar tastes of the multitude and in the 
guise of Xmas festivities all the pagan. observances con“ 
nected with the solar deity were retained, the doom of the 
Prophet's Mission in India was pronounced when the 
worship of tombs passed for Islam and an infidel like the 
Agha Khan was hailed as a leader of Islamic communities; 
so ‘Dayanand’s Arya Samaj breathed its {last, when 
a-few Arya Samajist young men painted their foreheads 
red, wore rosaries and bowed before idols in order 
to deceive the superstitious Malkanas into the belief 
that they were orthodox. No amount of white-washing 
can now conceal the rotten bones beneath the sepulchres. 
What is wanted is energetic action, otherwise the Arya 
Samajists will become one of the numerous sects of 
the ‘Hindus. : Farewell, ‘then, to all talk of a universal 
church. destined to bring about an era of universal 
peace and goodwill and to break down the barriers of 
caste, colour and-sectarianism.” 
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INDIA AND WORLD PEAGE. 


By MR. C., N. Zutsui, M. R. A. S., (Lonpon). 


e 

Professor Herbert Adams Gibbons. referring to the 
influence of India on Hingland’s foreign relations in his 
book “The New Map of Asia” says:— “ None can under- 
stand the foreign policy of Great Britain, which has 
inspired military and diplomatic activities from the Na- 
poleonic Wars to the present day, who does not interpret 
wars, diplomatic conflicts, treaties and alliances, territo- 
rial annexations, extensions of protectorates with the 
fact of India constantly in mind.” “ That India has 
played an important part in shaping the British foreign 
policy since the last three centuries is indisuptable. 
India has.undoubtedly been the one dominating factor in 
England’s foreign policy, the pivot upon which alone bave 
rotated the British diplomatic relations with all the 


_ European and Asiatic powers ever since India came to 


be a British possession. England waged almost all the 
wars in order to make her grasp on India more tight by 
Securing control of all approaches to India by land or 
by sea. India has not only been the chief cause of Eng- 
land’s wars, but she has also been the inciting cause of 
wars waged by other European nations that viewed India 
under British possession with an envious eye. The pos- 
session and conquest of India by England, a country so 
vast and ricb, “ England’s cattle farm” in Jobn Stuart 
Mills worda naturally kindled jealousies and lust of 
conquest in the hearts of these European nations and 
thus sharpened the edge of European diplomacy and 
rivalry. England’s foreign policy has therefore naturally 
been wholly influenced by her strong determination to 
control India as it is India that has been the central 
motive of her imperial expansion— the foundation-stone of 
her Empire. The late Earl Curzon who has been one of 
England’s great Foreign Ministersin his remarkable work, 
“The Problems of the Far Bast,” admits this fact with 


regard to India in these unmistakable words. He says :— 


“Whatever the future may bring forth to this country 
(England), it cannot fail to be a matter of capital 
Importance, seeing that the Empire of Great Britain, 
though an European, a Canadian and Australian, is before 
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all else an Asiatic Dominion. We still are, and have it 
in our hands to remain the First Power in the East. Just 
as DeFoe Queville remarked that the conquest and gov- 
ernment of India are really. the achievements which have 
given England her place in the opinion of the world, soit 
is the prestige and the wealth arising from her Asiatic 
position that are the foundation- -stones of the British 
Empire.” 


I 

It is a well-known fact that Napoleon was the greatest 
eaemy of Kngland mainly because of India. He was fired 
by the ambition of conquering India for France. He led 
his- expeditions to Egypt and Syria with the hope of 
pressing on to India and capturing her. Arthur Jose in 
his book, “ The Growth of the Empire” about this 
scheme of Napoleon says: “It had been long enough, 
too, to disclose fully the whole scheme by which our 
greatest enemy hoped to destroy our Empire. Napoleon 
harassed our Indian convoys from the Mauritius, but his 
hope had been to create for our destruction a French 
route to India éither by Egypt and the Red Sea, or later 
by some overland route to Persia and the Gulf.” In short 
the whole history of the Anglo-French rivalry (1763- 
1815). centred round the one ambition of the French to 
gain a fogtboldii in India. 


After the French danger had vanished there appeared 
another ‘bogey ’in Russia whose advent on the India 
frontier alarmed the British Government and led England 
to carry on Wars against the frontier tribes to the North 
West of India, against Afghanistan and Tibet so as to 
‘create buffer states against Russia’s encroachments on 
India: Lt. Col. 8. C. Vestal in his book “The Mainten- 
ance of Peace” refers to the Anglo- Russian policy in these 
words :—“ The’ Russian territory is still a long way from 
the vital part of India, the frontier is strong’ by nature 
and has been strengthened by art, and the British have 
abundant means to bring to bear on Russia in other parts 
of the World whenever the North West Frontier is 
threatened. Nevertheless, it is true tbat the British 

_ foreign: policy for seventy years has been dominated by 
thelmacessity of keeping] B, e a: e distance from 


India.” : ga 8 
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England conquered Egypt in 1882 in order to get 
control of the Suez Canal which occupies an important 
position — being a key to Hurope—and connects Britain’s 
Eastern and Western dominions. An English writer, the 
Hon. Mr. Cowen in considering the importance of the 
Suez Canal to India, in his book, “ Foreign Policy of 
England ” writes thus: The Suez Canal is the link 
which uaites our eastern and western empires Through 
it we reach not only India, but our dependencies in the 
Chinese Seas, our Australian Colonies, the Mauritius, and 
the British Settlements on the coast of Africa. Itis the 
neck which connects the head with the extremeties of the 
Empire. This position is the key to l‘urope and one’ of 
its arteries. Its occupation by conquering ambitious and 
despotic powers would be a danger to Hagland, to Europe 
and to liberty.” The importance of the Canal as a link 
between Europe and Asia is beyond doubt. The posses- 
sion of the Canal gives to Britain the command to 
protect her passage way to India.” . 


England is a great naval power. “Her great navy 
which is an: eyesore to other European nations and 
which has ever incited them to ‘increase their 
own navies, has been maintained by England mainly 
on account of India. In order to preserve her- do- 
minions in the East it was of supreme importance 
for England to keep open her sea routes to ‘these 
distant possessions. In order to be able to do this 
England must have a big navy.. The following extract 
from the book, “The Valor of Ignorance” by General- 
Homer Lee, proves that the power of British Imperialism’ 
is wholly dependent on her ‘control of the sea. “There 
have been great colonial and maritime powers, four or five; 
but they have always fallen.............. If we allow our de- 
fences at Sea to fall to such a point of inefficiency that it 
is a8 easy, Or nearly as easy, to cross the Seas as it is to 
cross a land frontier, our great empire, stretching to the 
ends of the earth, supported by maritime force in every 
part of it, will come clattering to the gound when a blow 
at the metropolis of England is struck.” 


Kogland’s army too has no doubt stimulated the growth 
of modern armies. - [t has been seldom so large as those 
of other European. powers, but.it is now kept at donble 
the strength both English and Indian, mainly.on account of 
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India. British Militarism is one of-the pillars upon which 
rests the British Empire. Sir John Seeley in his book, 
“The Expansion of England” says: “We found that 
the Government (British Tndia) did not rest as in England 
upon the consent of the people or of some native con- 
stituency which has created the Government by a con- 
stitutional process ................ [here is only one body of 
persons of which we can positively affirm that without its 
support the Government could not stand, this is the 
army. 


England’s attempt to secure Persia by seeking the 
co-operation of Russia and dividing the Persian cake between 
Russia and herself was mainly due to India. Great Britain 
Was anxious to bring Persia under her control so as to 
use her as a barrier between India and Germany. 
The Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 set at rest the 
disputes of these nations in Persia. Professor Charles 
Seymour in his book, “The Diplomatic Back-ground 
of the War 1870--1914” admirably sums up the causes 
which led up to this change of the old enmity. be- 
tween Russia and England--as displayed in the Crimean 
War--into amity and co-operation. “The sudden and 
surprising reconciliation of Great Britain and Russia 
was chiefly facilitated by the attitude of each nation 
towards Germany. Great Britain was consumed with 
fear of the economic development of that nation and 
believed herself threatened directly by its world policy. 
The same factors that had led to her reconciliation with 
France made for an understanding with Russia. Russia, 
on the other hand, after seeing her dream of Far Fastern 
Dominion shattered, was not grateful to Germany who 
was largely responsible for the aggressive policy of Russia 
in China and Manchuria. Furthermore, the activities 
of Russia, checked in the Far East, must inevitably be 
turned. towards the Balkans and Constantinople, and in 
this quarter Russian ambitions conflicted with Germany's 
purpose of controlling a sweep of territory extending 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf.” 


Britain’s hostility to Germany was due to the lattcrs 
growing strength as a maritime power and her economic 
devəlopment which was causing consternation and dismay 
in British minds.: Britain’s apprehensions were further 
accentuated by Germany's’ ambition to gain a foothold 
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in Asia which would endanger her hold on India. Still 
more alarming to Britain was Germany’s project of 
the Berlin-Bagdad Railway which was meant: t5 bring 
Germany much nearer to her Great Indian possessions.: 
Not the,least among tbe causes which led up to the conflict 
of 1914 was the much disputed question of the Berlin- 
Bagdad Railway, or the land route to India. In the 
opinion of Professor Morris. Jastrow, “the Bagdad 
Railway was the largest single contributing factor of. 


the world War.” 


The treaty of Peace with Germany at the conclusion 
of the World War also confirms the statement that the 
British foreign policy is still, as it has ever been, dominated 
by the consideration of the retention of India and the 
British possession of all approaches to India in order to 
secure her grasp. “It was for the security of India,” 
says ùa distinguished Indian American Citizen, “ that 
Britain made a protectorate cf Egypt, secured mandate in 
Palestiae, Arabia and Mesopotamia and created the 
state of Hedjax.” 


& Il. 


It will be thus evident from the above facts that India 
has not only been the main. cause of England’s wars, but 
she has also been a constantly inciting cause of Europe's 
political jealousies, ambitions, intrigues, rivalries and wars. 


The conquest of India by England has been a fact 
quite unexampled in all human history. Referring to 
the British loot in India Edward Carpenter in his 
book, “India and the Empire” says “The main 
explanation of the sad plight and worse prospects of our 
great dependency lies in the fact that we are steadily 
and systematically drawing away her resources, we-have 
our hands perpetually in her pocket.” There is no wonder 
that the possession of the richest country like India 
by Eogland should make the other nations of Europe 
envious of England. India has no doubt created- a 
strong inclination in these nations to find ont similar 
possessions for themselves, and if possible, to capture: 

. India herself. -Thus<it is that the conquest and ex- 
i ploitation of Tzdia by England- have. stirred UP perpetnal 
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rivalries, strifes, and wars among the nations of Europe 
and exerted a great influence in turning the whole world 
into an armed camp which made the Great War of 1914 
inevitable. 


ko 


Thus it is clear that the subjection of India is one of 
the most disquieting factors interfering with the’ world 
peace and that therefore so long as India continues to be 
a subject land there can be no permanent peace in the 
world. A distinguished Englishman writes :— 


“The Great War of 1914 to 1918 which ruined and 
drained Europe, of which few if any c»nfess the true aims, 
was a war for the possession of the routes to Asia, for 
the possession of Asia, particularly India. Nothing can 
disarm the rival ambitions of the European powers so. 
long as the prey they covet remains for them a possible 
prey. Peace will come to Europe from Asia when Asia 
becomes free, not before. It is not solely for the uplift 
of Asia, bat ia the interest of Europe herself, that we 
must wish for the end of her Asiatic domination. The 
time has come for her to loose her deadly grip on Asia, 
for her own sake. The yoke of brass whioh she had forged 
fer the Asiatic peoples is bruising her own neck. The 
sword with which she struck has turned back dripping 
with blood against herself. The hour has come for 
Europe to die to her old life of Asiatic conquest, greed, 
exploitation anl domination, that she may be born again. 
The rebirth of Europe has for its condition the restora- 
tion of Asia. Of Asia—yes, and first of all, India “For 
without [ndia there is no real Asia. There is no Asia 
free without India free. For India is not simply a part 
of Asia, she is its living heart, the soul itself.” 


If. 


Had England granted India freedom 20 years ago the 
peace of the world would not have been disturbed to such 
a dangerous extent as it is today. India is now awake and 

has entered the struggle for her freedom. She is at present 
earrying on her struggle for freedom by all peaceful means 
possible. But what will happen if India becoming 
disappointed by England’s policy of playing false and loose 
with her, takes to revolutionary tactics : I mean if India 
is ultimately goaded to a revolt at a most opportune time 
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when Hngland’s hands ever happen to be full again-in 
Europe or elsewhere outside India ? Englacd must clear- 
ly understand that if a revolt like tbis comes after the 
metal of the Indian soldiery has been tried in the fiery 
furnace of the great war and when there is much bad 
blood between India and England, it will be something 
comprehensive in its magnitude, far-reaching in its con- 
sequences and more terrible than the mutiny of 1857. 
It is because when such a revolt comes it will have the 
sympathy of whole Asia as it will mean the battle of 
freedom not only of India but of Asia as well. India 
has been the means of enslavement of various Asiatic 
nations ; India has been instrumental io bringing sorrow. 
to Persia, Balochistan, Afghanistan, China, Tibet, Arabia 
and Mesopotamia. Not only that, such a revolt will 
have the sympathy of those European nations also who 
are in close competition with Eogland-.in world politics 
and commerce. ‘This is the real danger which England, 
Heaven forbid, may be called upon to face as a result. 
of the present policy by which England is creating a most 
dangerous spot for herself in India. Mr. Donald 
Smeaton too declared that England was working up. 
India to a revolt besides which the Mutiny would be a 
child’s play. 


IV. 


_ What India should do in order to make her -struggle 
for freedom which she is carrying on at present at home 
successful is the question which Indian statesmen ought 
to address to themselves. 


_ By far th most important essential of success for India 
in her struggle for freedom is that she should arrange to 
establish foreign relations with nations abroad, such for 
Instance as Italy established during her struggle for 
independence. 1 need hardly remind the readers that 
One of the chief causes of the failure of the Mutiny of 1857 - 
wis, the lack of foreign relations with various nations. 
As every student of history knows, at that time the 
Cremian war was going on in Europe. England secured 
the aid of Turkey to her great advantage for entering the 
Cremian War. India expected help from- Persia and 


_ Russia but the aid-did not come from them as they were 
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both afraid of Turkey supported by the European concert. 
Turkey's alliance with England proved very fruitful in 
arresting the growth of the Mutiny in India. Turkey 
aided Great Britain to the extent that the Sultan 
sent a Firman to the Nizam of Hyderabad asking that 
Muslims of India should help England. This vo doubt 
exerted a geart iofluence towards weakening the 
force of the Mutiny movement. In this connection it 
may also ‘be said that the activities of the Indians 
who tried to establish foreign relations with various 
nations of Europe during the great war were probably 
the most important cause, of Mr. Montagu’s sanctioning 
the so-called Reforms. Hence if India really desires 
to throw off the foreign yoke she must bestir herself 
to rouse international conscience in her favour. 


It is therefore, imperative that nationalist India 
should have her own representatives in London and other 
centres of the world in order to establish foreign relations. 
They should be aided by assistants and provided with 
sufficient funds to carry on the work of representing 
true India and winning international sympathy for 
her struggle of freedom, The whole history of 
England’s foreign relations clearly shows that England. 
holds India through India’s isolation in world politics. 
India must needs be known to the world whose sym- 
patby she must win in order to be free. India must 
take a leaf from the history of the independence of 
American Colonies, she must send out ber Benjamin 
Franklins to prepare the gronnd for the struggle for Indian 
liberty outside *India upon the success of which alone 
depends World Peace. 
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Since my article entitled ‘the Dialogue between Yama 
and Yami’ was published in the Vedic Magazine for Vai- 
shakh 1982, a few more points in support of my interpre- 
tation of the hymn have come to my notice. I am 
sending them for publication in the hope that they may 
further elucidate the enigmatic dialogue. 


1. That Yama and Yami are mentioned together in 
Y. V. 12°63, where the author of the Sbatpatha Brah- 
mana (7.2.1.10' takes them to denote Agni and Prithvi 
respectively has already been pointed out in the previous 
article. Those acquainted with the style of the Brahma- 


nas are aware that the language of the Brahmanas is 


highly metaphorical. The unwieldy ceremonials, of 
which such lengthy descriptions are met with in these 
ancient books are sometimes intended to convey only 
some simple moral or sociological lesson. Description, 
bald and bare, is rare in the Brabmanas. To arrive at 
the meaning intended by the author one has to read 
closely between the lines. A stray hint as to the object 
or idea for which a substance employed in the ritual or a 
process which forms part of the ceremonial stands may 
give the whole performance a colouring quite different 
from what the wording on the face of it seems to warrant. 
If therefore in the Brahmanas themselves we meet with 
some passing suggestion as to the relation between Agni 
and Prithvi, it will bea sure clue to the connection, 
which according to the Brahmanas exists between Yama 
and Yami. ‘Tho inference drawn from S. P. 1.1.1.3,4 
where Yama is named together with Prithvi, not Yami, 
and where it is expressly pointed out to signify the King, 
(a3 & aa:) that as in Sanskrit literature the king is thought 
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to be the husband (pati) of the earth, Yama should be con- 
sidered to bear the same relation to Yami, may seem to 
smell somewhat of a strained conjecture. More direct evi- 
dence is supplied by Taittriya Brabamana 3.11.5.27 where 
Agni is addressed as Prethivipate,* and in the context the 
function of pati is mentioned to be that of reproduction. A 
line or two further the desire is expressed ‘to beget progeny 
in that womb.’t The testimony of Gopatha JI.2.9. is still 
clearer. There Pritbivi is styled ’ the wife of Agni.’ 
The conception of the authors of the Bralhmanas as to 
the tie which binds Yama to Yami remains after this 
no riddle. ‘hey are synonyms of Agvi and Pritbivi res- 
pectively, which are in so many words said to be bound 
to each other by the ties of matrimony. 


2, While writing my previous article I thought 
Yaska was with Sayana in construing Jami as sister. 
Under his explanation of R.V. X.10. 10. however, in 
which this word occurs, he does uot so translate it. While 
rendering another verse in a previous chapter, he has 
expounded Jami as sister. If he meant to stick to that 
exposition here also, he must have referred to it, as is his 
wont by saying that he has explained the word elsewhere. 
This he forbears to do. He on the other hand gives 
under this verse three additional renderings of the word 
Jamis The first is explained by Durgacharya, the famous 
commentator on Nirukta, to mean ‘a repetition.’ The 
second according to the same authority means ‘a fool.’ 


* aR gad | È. Ato 3. 22. 4. RO. 
ft afena arat gad asa | Ibid. 
-$ gfasasa: gat 1 ar. S. 2. 3. 
 § atfa: afatama | faaea ar | alana aaAazeF 
algae: | Nirukta 4. 20. — 
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The third is understood by Durga to signify ‘of a 
different sex. * The last meaning suits the text in ques- 
tion. The difference of sex exists not only between 
brother and sister, as pointed out by Durga, but beween 
any man and woman. The meaning of the verse so under- 
stood would be:— Times may come subsequently (to mar- 
riage) when those of different sex, i.e. man and wife should 
behave towards each other as if there were no such differ- 
ence between them.’Circumstances may incapacitate them 
for sexual duties. Then the party capable of reproduction 
would have a right to resort to Niyoga. 

3. Verse 14 of the dialogue is also explained 
by Yaska in his Nirukta under the word Yami. Durga- 
charya commenting on that explanation from the point of 
view of Yaska’s threefold division of deities, which point 
of view, it must be remembered, is Yaska’s peculiarity in 
expounding the Veda, says:— 

‘From the point of view of the threefold division, 
Yama of the middle region detaching Ushas or Vak of the 


‘ 


same region from himself says, ‘Yami, thy term of embraces 


with me is over, it is morning ; desire to embrace the 
higher region, as a creeper embraces a tree ’} 

_ The physical forces so addressing each other perso- 
nate between themselves the married couple. No brother 
would speak in this vein to his sistere What else is 
the exhortation to Yami, if nota counsel to resort to 


Niyoga? The conjugal relation between her «nd Yama has 


* aana gee vlaeqisal qiat, arfe edea- 
faigeamiaiaa gasea aafa ı Ibid. Durgacharya’s 
Commentary. 

+ Geaqa g areafaat aat aieafaat araqevanicaa: IÍ- 
ami Sealaaenat at aaiifa—‘ @ afal adiaca aencaiesax 
aaa:, aAA | fga get a ea afecrgfass |” 
Durgacharya’s Commentary on Nirukta 11. 34. 1. 
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already existed. It can, however, no longer continue. 
Hence the advice to Yami to look for another mate. 

4, This dialogue occurs in the Atharva Veda as part 
of hymn Lof Chapter XVIII. After R. V. 10. 10.11, which 
ia the hymn of the Atharva Veda is verse 12, and in which 
Yami deplores the absence of a natha, which will ensue if 
Yama persists in his refusal to perform conjugal duties 
towards her, the following words are put into the mouth 
of Yami: — 

~ “Not thy natha Yami, am I noww.”* 

The word I translate as‘ now’ is atra which may be 
rendered alternately as ‘here,’ or in this respect. 

The most obvious meaning of the word natha is 
husband. Yami points out that she will remain without 
a husband to which Yama answers that he is not her 
husband now or in this regard t. e. as begetter of 
children. Yiyoga implies cessation only of the sexual 
relation. - i 

- Another meaning ofthe word natha would be supporter. 
Yama can perform this duty by his sister even while he 
is simply brother. Yami fear therefore that if he 
did not marry her, she would be deprived of a guardian, 
is in that case groundless, while if addressed to a husband, 
not only would the complaint be legitimate, but the 
answer of Yama would also be proper and natural. The 
occurrence of the particle atra is thus significant. Yami 
could be bereft of a natha only if she had a natha already 
and that natha could be no other than Yama, for it was 
by his forsaking her that she thought she was going 
to become natkaless. 

5. A point- further worth noting here is E 
the designation natha cau be applied to a brother. In the 


i- * aà qiy asangafèn | awa XVIIL 1. 12. 
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absence of testimony to the contrary from usage in 
literature, the very statement of Yama, that he was not 
her natha in a particular capacity (or according to us 
at a particular time atra) which io other words was 
an ovowal thas he was in other respects (or according tous 
had formerly been) her natha, clearly shows that he 
was her husband. 

6. The use of the epithet swbhage too applied in 
verse 13 to Yami* is confined by usage to married 
Women. Yami could not have been unmarried when so 
addressed by Yama. 

7. If we were to accept the rendering of commentators 
who posit a fraternal relation between Yama and Yami, 
the concluding portion of verse 9 of R. V. X. 10 would 
mean :-— 

‘May Yami be connected with Yama in an unsisterly 
relation.’ 

Yami according to this translation knows that the 
relation she implores is unsisterly—ajamt. And yet the 
argument she advances in favour of her supreme qualifi- 
eation for that relation is that she is the sister of Yama. 
Could absurdity in arguing one’s case be stretched farther 
than by Yami in this hymn. 

In Verse 5. Yami is made to say :— 

‘In the womb did............heavenly Father make us 
spouses.” 

_I have in my article already exposed the fallacy of the 
conclusion based on the wording of this verse that Yama 
and Yami are twins. ‘Inthe womb’ does not mean ‘in 


*(q) a & mar quitaczaaqi R. V. X. 10. 13. 
(2) Haat afar graai ws: 1 R. V X. 10. 5. 
(3) qadagan fafaa R. V. X. 10.9 
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the same womb, not at all ‘simultaneously in the same 
womb.’ It simply signifies ‘ before birth.’ ‘The illusion 
at work in the minds of these commentators appears to 
be that in the embryo state twins lie naked together. to 
which circumstance Yami, according to them, refers, ag a 
` preordination by God of the future matrimonial relation 
between them. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
à In the womb children lie covered with a fine membrane, 
` after birth which is taken off them the moment they are 
born. Twins are wrapped each in its own covering, Ifas- 
sociation ina nude state could be a preliminary of marriage, 
children of neighbours during tender years would, because 
they play together naked, be all intended for that tie. To 
us the argument of Yami appears to be that they were, 
by the afiinity of characterists between them, with which 
they were endowed as embryos in (their respective 
mothers’) womb, intended to be spouses. 

The principal problem in connection with the hymn 
is tbat of determining the relation between Yama 
and Yami. Thatrelation settled, therendering of the verse 
becomes a comparatively easy task. The evidence addu- 
ced by me in my previous article, to. which I have made 
additions in this note, appears to me to point unmistaka- 
bly to an already existing matrimonial relation between 
the couple. The wife is anxious to have progeny, while 
the husband, on account of some situation newly arisen, is 
loth to have sexual relation with her. Finding her in- 
sistent inher desire to be mother, he advises her to have 
recourse to Niyoga. The new situation, to my mind, is his 
resolve to become Sanyasi, of which I find evidence in the 
wording of the hymn itself. 


CHAMUPATI. 
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` MAHATMA GANDHI ON VARNASHRAMA. 
(By Pr. DHARMDEVA SIDDHANTALANKAR, MANGALORE) 
a 


In Young India for the last week of May Mahatma 
Gandhi has in reply to a correspondent’s queries written 
an article on Varnashrama and Caste. The following are 
his principal statements :— 


(1) I have defended Varnashrama as a rational 
scientific fact and condemned Untouchability as an’ 
unmitigated evil. 

k (2) I do regard Varnashrama as a healthy division of 
work based on birth. 

= (3) I have indeed stated that Varna is based on birth. 
But I nave also said that it is possible for a Shudra, for 
instance, to become a Vaishya Bur in order to perform 
the duty of a Vaishya he does not need the label of 
Vaishya. Swami Narayan.Guru does not need to be 
called a Brahmin in order to enable Dim to be a Sanskrit 
Scholar. 

(4) He who performs the duty of a Brabmin will 
easily become one in the next incarnation. But a trans- 
: lation from one Varna to another in the present incarna- 

tion must result in a great deal of fraud. 

(5) A “Panchama’ does the work of a Shudra and he is 
therefore naturally classified as such when he ceases to be 
regarded as a Panchama. 

(6) Types do not change ina few years or even in 
afew generations. 

(7) It is the abuse of Varnashrama that should be 
combated, not the thing itself. 

We shall now see how far these statements are in 

a accordauce With the Shastric principles. ‘There can be 
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no gainsaying the fact that all the ancient Shastras with 
one voice support Varvashrama. Mahatma Gandhi 
is therefore quite right in defending Varnashrama as a 
rational scientific fact. But it seems to me that he has 
not properly understood the meaning of the Varnashrama 
as explained in the Shastras. Otherwise he would never 
have ventured to suggest that Varnashrama is based on 
birth. I make bold to challenge the authority of 
Mahatma Gandhi as an expounder of Shastric principles 
or even as a profound Sanskrit Scholar though I yield’ 
to none in my hearty veneration for his personal virtues. 
The Makatma’s views on purely Shastric subjects carry 
little weight. I am also not inclined to believe that 
Mahatma Gandhi is greater than the authors of the 
Shastras. Such being the case, I have every right to call 
into question the correctness of Mabatmaji’s views on 
such important subjects as Varnashrama and Caste. Iam 
not quite sure whether Mahatmaji believes in the 
authority of the Shastras or not, though I am inclined 
to think that he does. If Iam right I invite his atten- 
tion as of all those who belong to his school of thought 
to think over the following statements of the Manu 
Smriti, Sbukra Niti, and the Mahabharata :— 
We read in the Manu Smriti :— 
TISTA ZMAJA Hua AARI 
a@ MAAT qgcanig MISIA aaa: N 
t. e. The Brahmin, who does not try to learn the Veda and 
is otherwise engaged, becomes a Shudra in this very life. 
We are also told by Manu that every one} is born asa 
‘Shudra, it is only after initiation ceremony that ove 
becomes a-dwifa or twice-born. FAA Aaa gA: AERNUEZ 
fax geae i ; o EOR 


DÜ- iiy ia 
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u Jn the Shukra Niti we are expressly told:— 
‘a areat mamas ANAIA TIA | 
a gA a a 4 Bai Aga queria: N 
i. e There is no Brahmin by birtb, no Kshatriya, no 
Vaishya, no Shudra, no Mlechha. All tbis distinction. 
is based on merits and actions (not on birth as Mahbatmaji 


has stated). Are we to believe that Mahatma Gandhiji’s 
opinion carries greater weight than that of Shukra- 


„charya even on such a Shastric matter ? 


Gandhi Ji believes in the possibility of a hada 
becoming a Vaishya but then he says—“ In order to 
become a Vaishya a Shudra does not need the label of 
Vaishya.” If so, why should there be a label at all? 
Why should any person beregardedas Brahmin, Kehatriya 
or Vaishya? If His Holiness Shri Narayan .Guru 
Swami does not need to be called a Brahmin who on. 
earth needs that label ? Does not the argument of label 
lead finally to the obliteration of Varna, to which as I have 
Stated, Mahatma Ji is so strongly opposed? I venture 
to suggest therefore that it is not the question of label 
but of proper place in society. In the Mahabharata it is, 
clearly stated— 

Aes Ala BAIMNSATMEA AGI FAT | 

aqqagsad aa a ara sia cata: I 

a afaatia dew avd a a arafa: | 

afa fancaea TART g FITNA 1 

au feuaa gzis manea ansofa n 

a Gea a atcar ar fnaf waa | 

awasi fe gaed maa: a gfafec i 

The meaning of these verses is—_ ; 

- Truthfulness, charity, forgiveness, acil character, 
absence of cruelty, modesty and self-denial—in whom: 
soever these virtues are seen he isa Brahmin. It is only 
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this pure character or conduct that makes a man 
Brahmin and not birth, ceremonies, not even mere 
study of the Vedas. Even a Shudra can become a 
Brahmin by possessing strong character. One becomes 
a Brahmin not by birth in a Brahmin family but by 
actions. Even a Chandal (by birth, like Matanga Muni.) 
becomes Brahmin by being endowed with strong moral 
character. 

I wonder how Mahatmaji can. overlook these un- 
equivocal statements of the Mahabharata and venture to` 
make statements to the contrary such as are noted above. 
Even the origin of such well-known sages as Vashishtha, 
Parashara, Vedavyasa, Vishvamittra, Manda Pal and 
Matanga must convince him that the statement made 
by him is quite erroneous. I go a step further and say 
that the words Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra 
denote particular qualifications and he who lacks these 
cau never be called by those names. For instance the 
word Brahmin means--one who knows (or tries his 
utmost to know) the Brahma i. e. God and the Veda 
aa atatfa ataa:. How then can this word be applied 
to those hundreds of thousands of people who have never 
devoted even one hour to the study of the Holy Scriptures 
and other sadhana, essential to the attainment of God? 


We do believe that heredity plays an important part 
in making a man what he is, but proper education, good 
environments and earnest spiritual exercises (‘Lapasya) 
to a very great extent overcome hereditary tendencies. 
Therefore though it is not so easy for a Shudra (by birth) 
to become a true Brahmin, yet if he be, earnest it is noS 
so very difficult either. As for the present day 


Brahmins by, birth it can be said without any hesitation. 


that at least 60 per cent of them have not the least 
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merit to be called Brahmins. The present caste system 
based on birth is nothing short of a fraud--the sooner 
it is done away with the better for the country and the 
whole world. 

(5) Do all the so-called Panchamas do the work of 
Shudras ? I don’t think that is a fact. So we have no 
right to classify all of them as Shudras. To quote a 
single instance, will Mahatma Ji classify Shri Narayan 
Guru Swami as a Shudra because by accident of birth he 
happens tc be among the so-called untouchables? Ac- 
cording to the Shastras such persons are certainly 
Brahmins in this very life as the Mahabharata clearly. 
states ACStaista fe JAEN Tan: agfaigci 

(6). We quite arree with Mahatma ji that types do 
not vary in a few years or even in generations. But the 
question is whether the present arbitrary division into 
numberless castes and sub-castes represents those types 
or not. By types the Shastras (especially the Bhagwad 
Gita) mean the predominance of Satva, Rajas and Tamas 
known as Gunas. Proper education and environments etc., 
only are able to change the types. 

(7). Weare also at one with Mahatma Gandhi 
where he says that the abuse of Varnashrama is to be 
combated and not the thing itself. The present hereditary 
caste system, we certainly hold to be the worst abuse of 
the Shastric Varnashrama based on merits and actions 
as the most favourite book of the Mahatma has put it 

aNGata nal Q NRA INNA: | | 

To me it seems that Mahatmaji is not quite consistent 
in condemning untouchability which is only an off-shoot, a 
natural consequence, not of Varnashram but of hereditary 
Caste system which he supports. His views in this matter 
haye support neither of the Shastras nor of common 
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sense. I should be the last person in the world to question 
the sincerity of Mahatma Gandhi's views as regards the 
removal of untouchability but I am sorry to note that 
_ unconsciously Gandhi ji is harming the cause so dear and 
near to his heart, by supporting the hereditary Caste 
system. Mahatma ji has rightly observed: that. there is 
no warrant for the belief in the fifth caste. ‘This state- 
ment is true, no doubt, but with a little modification. 
There is no warrant for the: belief in the fifth caste in the 
genuine Shastras, though in the later Smritis and the 
Puranas which support the Caste system, untouchability 
has been given countenance to in thegmost unambiguous 
language. So we are naturally led to believe that Mahat- 
ma ji’s views on Varnashrama and Caste as expressed in 
his article referredto above are inconsistent, unshastric, 
erroneous, and misleading. 


THE COMING RENAISSANCE. 


Part II. 
ULTIMATE FAILURE OF THE CAPITALISTIC 
SYSTEM. 
(i) Tar CHIMERA OF PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY. 
. First we shall take up the most raging of questions, 
viz that concerning propertied civilisation; in discussing 
which we shall have to surely the entire social fabric 
and we hope we may be excused for some of our 
criticism of it in no equivocal terms. For howsoever 
you may view the present society you cannot escape 
noticing that it is based on monopoly over certain 
labour units employed either on land or other capi- 
tal. The labourers of to-day, rightly called wage 
slaves, are indeed hardly better than slaves of old, for 
| the stability and security of the slave was guaranteed 


pousan 
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by his master, even under Feudalism that of the yeoman or 
the villein by the Lord of the Manor,* but nowadays there 
are only class sympathies inspite of the game of unstable 
equilibrium in industrial large scale production in which 
capitalists alone can afford to speculate and gamble. The 
unemployment problem, so much forced on our attention 
nowadays, is not really that of lack of employment but of 
insecurity of employment. That security and stability are 
far more conducive to human happiness than any other 
factor, is particularly true of the un-provided lowest class 
of labour. Has the present system increased it, or has it 
added to pauperism? . The fact remains that the system is 
based on monopoly, exploitation and force as implied in 
the Law of Economic Determinism, to say nothing of mili- 
tarism. Even the present-day governments are for the 
most part livingon Force,merely eking out their existence 
and barely justifying their position, as it is getting more 
and more impracticable for them every day to respond 
in any appreciable degree to the growing- needs of the 
society. Again, inequality of possession would have to 


justify itself, otherwise it would lead sconer or later to a 


*« A tolerably clear connection can be traced between the 
development of tho“ free labourer” (wage slave) and the 
growth of the population of pauperism. As was seen earlier, 
the manorial system provided a degree of discipline for the 
masses for which the later statutory regulatlons were 
an imperfect substitute. In the medieval towns, at least 
in the larger ones, there was probably always a substratum 
of miserably paid casual labour, but a large proportion 
of the population consisted of organised traders and craftsmen 
who had individually some reserve of wealth, and collectively 
funds for the relief of the unfortunate. The situation was 
altered greatly by the break up `of the manorial system, and 
the growing dependence of craftsmen on merchant capitalists.” 
: (H. 9. Meredith’s' Economic History. of England, p. 88.) a 
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revolt of the human conscience. Do the riches ofa 
man prove his best usefulness to society ? Is property 
the basis or criterion of utility? How is natural 
evolution to work itself out and along what lines? 
Mere ‘faith’ would not do. Again we shall squarely face 
a very important question indeed, upon a right under- 
standing of which depends a great deal. It is, to put it 
briefly whether self-interest has been conducive to highest 
productive efficiency and hence leads to greatest material 
welfare of humanity ? Moreover, are material comforts 
the true criterion of real addition to human happiness or 
welfare, ? or is the fever of production sapping away more 
than giving life ? . Latsser faire led to strongest com- 
binations in production, has this policy of favouring the 
strongest producer been productive of maximum happi- 
ness? “Free Competition and Cheapness:” these are today 
the two declared enemies of mankind instead of proving 
blessings to humanity! The solution lie not in catch- 
phrases, or party-slogans, neighter in part-glimpses of the 
truth, but in taking the broadest view of the whole truth! 
We do not propose to discuss whether self-interest 

has {ed to progress or invention in the industrial arts, or 
vice versa, as that would be irrelevant to our purpose. 
Of course, we may be concerned to know whether, and 
how far, it would lead to future efliciency and further 
improvement in art. Our answer to this, the strongest 
argument advanced on behalf of rank individualism, 
would be to judge itin the light of what it has done 
by way of providing humanity not with a larger supply 
of consumable luxuries, but with the prime necessary of 
existence: land produce of: corn, for example? We 
do not take into consideration a wrong distribution or 
unnatural grouping of populations brought about by this 
for instance, England receives her supply of corn 


ee he Oe a. 
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perhaps in greater plenty through her shipping than the 
very countries which raise it ? We shall also not take 
into account either the fact of a far more extensive area 
brought under cultivation, or more intensive agriculture 
done as a result of improvement. by scientific methods. 
We cannot attribute these phenomena in any special 
degree to the play of self-interest, since they have arisen 
by the compelling necessity of the situation, the so-called 
pressure of population. The real criterion to judge its 
merit would be, whether as a result of this progress 
in arts. foodstuffs are any cheaper than before in propor- 
tion to the wages or the money iucome of the lowest 
grade of the labouring classes.“ Let us put the thing in 
terms of common economic phraseology. Judged from 
the point of view of maximum happiness, to a starving 
man, not a class of favoured men, the utility of a single 
morsel of food is practically infinite and would far 
outweigh all the grand total of consumers’ surpluses 
derived from all the other comfortable products of indus- 
try put together by the rest of the community. Here 
are the facts. See the figures for the increase in pauperism 
in any old c,untry. For instance, in England the number 
of paupers has increased by 2 % in each decade and has 
now reached a portentous figure of 10 % of the popu- 
lation. Add to this misery that of the growing 
number of the so-called unemployed, and then you may 


* For periods dating from the first beginnings of Indus- 
trial Revolution in England until its full advent, we have 
on good authority (vide Meredith’s Eco. History of England 
p, 350) :—“ A glance at Chart B shows that a day’s wages, 
measured by the quantity of wheat which they would purchase; 
Were greater for both skilled and unskilled labour between 
1440 and 1490 than at any subsequent period. until the past. 
half oonu y. 
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realize the magnitude of the evil brought about by the 
silently grinding mill of capitalism and industrial democracy, 
Let us, however, adduce some more proof of the chronic 
state of increasing pauperism in England. We quote Dr. 
Bowley’s pre-war figures :— 

‘In a table of incomes of wage-earners only for 1911, 
4% of the whole population, (¢.e., 320,000 men) are shown 
to earn a wage under 15/s. and 8% of the population 
(i. e. 640,000 men) a wage between 15/- to 20/-.’ Again, 
based on Dr. Bowley’s study of the conditions of life in 
four principal industrial towns of England, we have the 
following figures. “ Together these towns embrace about 
2150 working-class households and 9720 persons. Of 
households 203 or 132 per cent, of these persons 1567 
or 16% are living in a condition of primary povety,’ 
t. €., with incomes not even sufficient for bare subsistence. 
“Out of 3287 children........ 879or 27% are living in families 
which fail to reach the low standard taken as necessary 
for healthy existence.” Again, under distribution of 
incomes for the whole country, we have a characteris: 
tic disparity evident on the face of it, when 2% of the 
population receive 1/4 of the national income and 11% 
receive 1/2 of the national income. “ The remainder of 
it, a little more than half, was lelt to be shared among 
small independent workers and salary-receivers earning 
less than £160 a year and practically the whole body 
of wage-earners.” 

Were it not for this wretched pauperism brought about 
by « our system we should not. have hesitated in calling ib 
a-veritable heaven on earth! But our judgment as to the 
standard of necessaries is a very flexible: thing, indeed, iu 
our imagination : for when we think of ourselves it rises 
at:once' very high as no doubt for one favourably situated. 


in the upper strata of the leisured class it ought to be, 
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while when we eye the commonest labourer from a dis- 
tance, it at once comet down to the very lowest starva- 
tion point ! 


Now we will proceed to answer the second point 
raised, viz. that of the future prospect held out by this 
system. Will it remedy this great evil of unprovided for or 
insufficiently provided for labourer. What is the mechanism 
itself, let us see, for the investment of capital on land ? 
Beyond a certain point further investment on land 
stops because it no longer pays the capitalist to do 
so--he cannot raise his interest from it. And where 
is the interest to come from,? Surely from the im- 
poverished major circle comprising the labourers, since 
to make the case more piteous, the increase in popula- 
tion must naturally take place in the major cirele, at the 
wrong end. 


We would heré quote a few remarks from the above 
book (p. 49). 

- “The prices would not come down so loug as interest 
has to be paid on newly-invested capital and hence it is that 
we may notice that as population increases the prices would 
always go up of course leading inevitably to the con- 
sequence that the labouring class must suffer, starve and 
perish, while the capitalist should flourish as ever before. 
Does that not necessitate a redistribution of money by what- 
ever means it may be done, so that interest could be drawn 
from the major circle? Must we not open our eyes to the fact 
that poverty and want are forced on thé head of the labouring 
class for no fault of theits—while land can certainly 
produce more—excepting of course that they are capital-less?’ 
And when inspite of themselves they are stranded down as 
beggars having to seek the crumbs fallen from the table of 
capitalists, we are to learn from books on Political. Economy 
that.charity. or almsgiving as going to support unproductive. 
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labour is a wasteful ‘‘ luxury,” and so the poor beggars aye 
discarded everywhere as so much burden on society. The 
society can tolerate all other luxuries afforded by its benign 
capitalist-class, but the ‘‘luxury’’ of supporting human life 
itself is at any rate intolerable? Is not the capitalist also 
a casc of unproductive labour ?” 

Shall we quote, to further strengthen the point, the 
same argument more scientifically advanced by an 
authority of the old school of economics, say Pro- 
fessor Taussig. Here is the economics of the case by 
which investment is determined in any productive in- 
dustry, to say nothing of land which is governed by the 
law of Diminishing Return. à 

‘Saving and investment simply mean the employ- 
ment of labour in a ‘different way. 

Before long, however, the plant and machinery must 
be uSed; that is, turned to making more consummable 
things. What sorts of: consumable things will be in demand? 
Not such as are adapted to the demands of -investors 
and savers (presumably, the well-to-do). These, by sup- 
position, no longer buy for enjoyment; at all events they 
reduce such expenditure to the minimun. The laborers, 
however, have passed no self- denying ordinance. For 
commodities adapted to their needs there is an unlimited 
market. ‘To be sure in order to induce purchase, things must 
be of the sort they fancy. But there is no difficulty in dis- 
posing of goods of this sort, offered cheap enough. 


The real cause of difticulty, however, is evidently 
not overproduction, but over-accumulation and over- in- 
vestment. More things are being advanced to the labourers 
than’ théy reproduce. The essence of the process of 
capitalistic investment is that advances are constantly being 
made to lobourers, and that, labourers are constantly produe- 
ing-more than ias been tur meal -over to them. The supposed 
increase > in sayings and ‘the decline’ in luxurious ‘expendi- 
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ture show that greater- amounts are being paid to 
laborers than before. To put it in another way: before 
the process begins, part of the laborers are engaged in 
making commodities for the capitalists’ consumption, :.and 
part for the consumption of the laborers themselves. 
After the process is completed, all the laborers (or virtnal- 
ly all) are engaged in making goods for. capitalists.. Then 
the laborers will be consuming more than they reproduce 


and no return to capital can emerge. 


As interest fell, more and more of the well-to do 
would “conclude they might as well spend as invest; 
would buy houses, pictures, automobiles, champagne and 
would cause labour to turn to making such things. A 
balance would in due time be restored, by the making 
of less goods for laborers’ consumption and by the return 
of profit and interest in all branches of production.” (Prin- 
ciples of Economies by Professor Taussing Vol. II. pp. 47-48). 


Now at the end of this pretty long quotation which 
nevertheless establishes our indictment of the system 
to be just and true beyond the shadow of a doubt, suppose 
we are asked what we should propose as its alter- 
native to bring relief to the situation? Well, we 
should think," there is the- Law.of Sacrifice to answer 
our purpose best, for does it not teach us to counteract 
the evil of diminishing return from land by investing 
more and more capital on it regardless of the rate of 
interest otherwise derivable from it? Since the capital- 
ists would not willingly sacrifice their interest, let the 
higher will of the community assert itself through the 
strong arm of the Government to have the community 
invest that much-needed capital on land until the desired 
level of prices of food-stufis is reached. Without success- 
fully completing the cycle of productivity. connecting 
industry to agriculture no other. solution could - result. 
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To this our solicitude for the unprovided labourer, let ug 
add a mild protest also in the following words quoted 
from the same book. (ibid p 46). 

«To fully realize the truth of the statement, we 
might stretch the picture in our imagination that if 
by any means all the machinery could be internationalized 
then ifall the H. P. ’s of the world were put to the soil of 
India and China alone, and scientific agriculture carried on 
under improved methods and scientific advice, these two 
countries alone would suffice to be the granaries of the 
world. There was areal millenniun known to old Indian pol- 
ity of not very long time back whea all the necessaries of 
life were in such good plenty that it was sufficient that 
any one male member of the largest joint -family could 
earn, what would amply suffice for all the rest. But to 


- what plight are we reduced now in this age of free 


competition—that every one from the child of eight up- 
wards must be an earning hand, and labour automatically 
like a machine itself all day and night to get a lift in life 
and yet to what end—struggling endlessly to keep body 
and soul together. Of course, eonditions are abnormal in 
India under the alien rule of a worst capitalistic Imper- 
ialism; but pauperism is more or less the same in all its 
hideous aspects all the world over.” At another place (pp- 
112-13):— 

“And since the economical and ethical ‘conditions 
have very much changed from what they were in the pre- 
-machinery era, what we want is to apply such suitable 
safeguards as would ensure our obtaining the same state 
of-”plenty and prosperity’? without having to go back 
upon our new outlook on life, created by—firstly that we 
do not.want the old simple life but want ‘Iuxuries”t00; 
secordly, consistent with the new aspect of the enormots 
increase in human _ popultation. - 

The standard cf ‘‘plenty: and prosperity’ which the 
Government of a, gountry must. secure at all costs must . be 
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judged by the following acid tests:— 

(1)There should not bea single case of umemployed 
labour.. ` . 

(2) The minimun daily wage must suffice to support at 
least a family óf ten members (since an ordinary farmer 
with his primitive tools conld -raise enough to support as 
many) amply as regards food and other prime necessaries 
—the laboring time being not more than six hours a day. 

(3)The food must be so cheaply available as to require 
(almost no labour, hence the greatest possible investment 
on land) by the most improved methods must be secured. 


(4)The minimum wage should go on increasing and the 
prices should go on falling, even with the increase in po- 
pulation. 

(5)The land-revenue must be the least, the very, very 
least.” 


In concluding this point we shall now direct the 
reader's attention to the question we left unsettled before, 
as. to whether self-interest added more to efficiency of 
production, or that it had its limits, and beyond those 
limits it required to be complimented by gratuitous and 
disinterested services rendered with the highest sense of 
duty in the broader interest of the community in order to 
be more productive of utility. We think the question is 
answered. We may again do well to elicit the authority 
of an old school economist, Professor Marshall. 


‘t The struggle for survival may fail to bring into exist- 
ence organisms that would be highly beneficial.........This 
seams a hard truth but some of its hardest features are 
softened down by the fact that those races, whose members 
‘render services to one another without exacting direct re- 
compense are not only the most likely to rear-a large num- 
ber of descendants who inherit ‘their beneficial habits. 
Marshalls Principles of Pol. Econ. »p. 242) 
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Now as we have seen from theoretical considerations 
how the present capitalistic syste is ultimately bound 
to fail in providing the entire human population with 
any degree of sufficiency of the earth-produce of foodstuffs, 
let us also notice why the gain from all the so-called 
triumphs of Industrial Revolution has profited us so 
little. It will suffice for our purpose to quote a few lines 
from a dispassionate statement made on the subject 
by a famous writer on Political Economy, C. S. Devas. 
(Pol. Econ. Stony-husrt Philo. series). 


‘‘ We are now confronted with the very serious question 
why after such a brilliant advance we are not better off, why 
so many are hard-worked, il!-clad, and ill-housed, so many 
tens of thousands of people even iu Great Britain are bowed 
down with abject poverty, and if*we reckon our subject 
countries, so many teus of millions. And the question is 
all the more striking when we remember the profound peace 
which has:prevailed in the Empire with little serious inter- 
uption for the greater part of a century. For if we compare 
societies which without a technical revolution have enjoyed 
for along time a similar political tranquillity, for example 
the Roman Empire at the aecession of Commodus, the 
dominions of the King of France at the death of -St. Louis, 
or the German Empire at the accession of Maximilian I., 
the obje:ts of enjoyment in those societies seem little if at 
all inferior to our OWD'.....0...00 But then if that extreme 
misery wére removed, nay, if all the national “wealth were 
equally distributed, even then, apart from other difficulties, 
the difficulty before us would not be met, for each man’s 
wealth wouid be little, if any, more than the average enjoy- 
ed by the masses in those other periods of prosperity ; and 
we should think in vain for that great well-being which those 
greet technical triumphs had led us to expect...... 

_* The -real explanation of. the difficulty is.. two-fold, 
frst that many of. the. grandest inventions really. serve 
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our.welfare much-less than they seem, and secondly, that 
many losses and injuries have fallen on us, some: due to 
tha Industrial Revolution itself, which this revolution -has 
had to make up for. When the inventions have been duly 


a appraised and the compensation duly allotted, we shall not 


be surprised that so little net gain is left over.”’ 


In a word, our inventions have only served to give 
an impetus to mis-directed production and mis-directed 
consumption, made competition and struggle of life ‘more 
socially injurious than ever before, thus turning the 
engines of progress into giants of steam and electricity 
hissing out fires of destruction far and near among the 


poorer ones among our brethren! 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
RUINS OF AN ARYAN EMPIRE. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews contributes an informing ariticle, 
full of deep pathos, to Current Thought, June issue, in 
which he sets forth his impressions gained in the course 
of a tour in Indo-China. Though circumstances denied 
him the opportunity to completely fulfil his wish ‘to visit 
the whole of this: once great empire, he has been able to 
supplement his own observations with accounts fonnd in 
books of travel. Writes he:— fi 


In the twelfth century of tho prosent, era, when “Aryan 
Hinduism in the North of India was receiving one defeat after 
another at the hands of the rising Mohammedan powers from 
Central Asia, a Hindu monarch, named Jayavarman VII, was 
ruling over this Khmer Empire, which then stretched literally 
from the Bay of Bengal on one side to the Pacific Ocean on 
the other. It was divided into sixty self- -governing republics, 
and according to the Hindu spiritual genius, which always 
tends towards a diversity with a ‘unity was ‘yather! a great 
federation of friendly states - under one: Emperor “than'’a 
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centralised personal despotism. Jayavarman VIII was truly 
the Chakarvarti of his times in tho Far Mast. 


We must realise that tho Hindu Civilisation was intel- 
lectually and artistically paramount in those ages in the East 
to an unparalleled degree. We can see it piercing its way 
over the land barriers northward into the remote Brahmputra 
valley of Assam and through Nepal into Tibet. ‘We find it also 
spreading from Pataliputra and Kashi and Nalanda westwards, 
by way of Taxila through the Kashmir and the Kabul Valleys 
over high mountains into Central Asia and penetrating to the 
farthest parts of what has been called by Sir Aurel Stein, 
‘Serinda’, that is to say, Indo-China. For, taking Kashi and 
Pataliputra and Nalanda as the centre, or focus, the civilisation 
went forth in four main directions,—southward to Ceylon, 
eartward to Java and Cambodia, northward to Assam, Nepal 
and Tibet, and westward into Bactria and Central Asia. This 
westward course,—the great highway of the Mahayana Bud- 
dhist developments—created an ‘Indo-China’ in the inland 
heart of Asia, which corresponded to the Indo-China of 
Cambodia in the south-Hast. Thus, the ancient {civilisation 
of China was enveloped on both sides with Hindu-Buddhist 
thought. China assimiliated this, till it became a portion of 
her own spirit. 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS. 
. Architectural remains of the Empire are thus noticed:— 
Of all tho architectural remains in Cambodia, revealing 
the Indo-Chinese Civilisation, the greatest undoubtedly is 
Angkor-Vat, the vast temple ruin in the heart of the city of 
Angkor, the capital of the Khmer kingdom. The architecture 
is colossal : the sculpture and carving area work of remark- 
able beauty. There is nothing quite like it in the world, and 
it may be rightly named, along with the Pyramids, as oneof 
the wonders of the world. It stands out, along with Borobu- 
dur, as one of the two greatest monuments of the far East. 
The following is a description of the first sight of “Angkor: 
Vat by a traveller :-— 
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u When I visited Angkor-Vat and Angkor Thom, my first 
vision of the splendid ruined city was by moonlight. We had 
come, a whole party of us, by steamer from Saigon up to the 
flooded Mekong river. Sampans landed us on the edge of the 
tropical forest. We were led along a narrow path under the 
dark vault of trees, mysterious sounds reaching us from the 
wooded depths. Then as we came again into the open, the 
prodigious spectacle of palaces and temples, of white towers 
glittering in the moonlight, met our -awe-struck gaze. This 
tremendous work of human hands suddenly appeared in the 
very midst of untouched nature. A silence of death reigned 
over the vast buildings, where centuries before there was so 
much life and beauty. © 

“ But it needed daylight to appreciate all the details of 
the different temples, terraces and walls. The principal 
temple of Angkor-Vat is some 820 feet long by 656 feet broad. | 


It is formed in terraces one above the other, and there are 


_ five towers, of which the central one is 128 feet high. Every 


inch of stone-work is finally and minutely sculptured.” 

But even greater than these wonderful architectural remains 
must have been the marvel of irrigation and intensive agri- 
culturo which turned the tropical jungle intoa fertile garden 
and opened up millions of acres for rice cultivation, making 
Khmer kingdom one of the great granaries of the eastern world 
We have remains, which show this also, and they account for 
the prosperity of a kingdom which expressed its joy of living 
in such perfect architecture and sculpture. 

EVIDENCE OF TRADITIONS. 

The evidence of traditions is no less eloquent. 

The whole of Cambodia is still under the influence of Hindu- 
Buddhist traditions. Hindu ceremonies can be everywhere 
traced. Hindu festivals are constantly observed. Buddhism 
isthe State Religion. But very little now remains of the 
treasures of all this Hindu civilisation in the soul of this 


_ Wonderful people except a gentleness of manners, a dignity of 


bearing, and a perfect beauty of Aryan features in men and 
Women alike. These old majestic buildings which -Hindu 
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architects built, and the culture that lies behind them, are all 
that can now be seen of one of the noblest Empires of the 
East. Yet still beauty lingers, even in the present state of 
fallen greatness. The traveller, from whom I have already 
quoted, gives the following Osa) ale of the heart of the 
kingdom of Cambodia :— 

“JT shall not easily forget the emotions of wonder and 
delight which thrilled me on my arrival at Pnom Ponk, the 
capital city. Onthe west bank of the Mekong, in a setting 
of giant palms, flowering trees and marvellous verdure, rose 
slender sculptured spires of temples, and fantastic radiant roofs 
in tiers of many-coloured tiles with snake decorations. The 
streets were full of movement and colour. The women walked 
straight and graceful as flowers. The men were tall and woll- 
proportioned, and, though a mixture of Hindu and Malay, 
looked to me like natives of Benares. Scattered among them 
a priest draped in flowing garments of golden yellow, and 
naked children as beautiful as classic bronzes, sat or played 
at street corners.’’ 

“All Cambodians are able to read and write. Every child 
goes to school in one of the old temples. Even in the depopu- 


_ lated regions, small* bands of religious men maintain in tho 


deadly jungle the old service of the shrine, and those who have 
forgotten both the names and rites of Sive, Rama and ‘other 
favourite deities of the past, make pilgrimages to tho desolate 
holy places.” 
THE PRESENT NEED. 
Concludes Mr. Andrews :— l 
But while I have read this passage from a book of travels 
over and over again, and pondered ovor its spiritual meaning, i 
have only become the more certain that from India itself must 
go out to Cambodia and ‘to Bali and to other centres, where 
Hinduism is not really dead, but only moribund, a new ro- 
viving message. It is, to me, a matter of intense and oarnest 
longing, that some at least of the treasures of religious wisdom 
and devotion stored up in India should reach this Hindu race 
he ‘its cays of adversity and save it from extinction Ma as a 
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drowning man may be saved from utter death even at the last 
moment of exhaustion by a timely outstretched hand. With 
the new facilities of travel, the way is more easy to tread 
than it was of old when monks aud sanyasis crossed on foot 
the high Pamirs and the snow-girt passes of the Karokoram, 
and faced in open hoats the terrors of the typhoon, in order to 
carry forward from India their spiritual message to enrich 
mankind. 


- It is the Arya Samaj that lays claim to the missionary 
heritage of aneient India. The finger of Mr. Andrews 
points to the field which the missionary activity of the 
Arya Samaj may at present make its own in the Hast. 
Will it respond to the call ? 


COMMON TRADITIONS. 


The Leader for June 25 translates from Hindi a 
thoughtful paper by Sri Prakasha, in which means are sug- 
gested for the cementing of a permanent bond of union 
among the various communities living in India. His 
diagnosis of the present trouble is worthy of the serious 
attention of Indians of all shades of political and religious 
thought. Says he :— 


co 


The Hindus are divided in thousands of castes and creeds: 
These nurse mutual jealousies and observe mutual touch- 
me- not- ism.’ The Muslims have their own separate tradi- 
tions which they jealously guard. Even those Hindus who turn 
Muslims, cast aside the traitions of their own country and 
link themsleves with the traditions of that foreign clime 
where their new religion was originally born. Even the 
historical heroes are divided up, for once upona time they 
fought with one another. All the Pauranic heroes, though 
they have no connection with any particular faith or creed, 
are regarded -as belonging to the Hindus; and Muslims think 
it sacrilegious to have any regard for :them. These things 


have made the situation a most difficult and delicate one, 
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Krishna and Rama aro verily Indian heroes. All those who 

regard themselves as Indians should venerate them. But they 

have been dubbed as Hindu gods. Shivaji is no hero for the 

Muslim: Aurangzeb no hero for the Hindu. Unity has thus 
? become 8 mere dream impossible of achievement. 


SACRED PLACES. 


The natural and historical objects meet with no better 
treatment. The country’s mountains, the Himalayas and 
the Vindhyas; the country’s rivers, the Ganga anà the 
Yamuna; the country’s places of pilgrimage, Puri, Rameshwar 
and others are all regarded as peculiarly Hindu. Muslims 
have nothing todo with these. ‚They do not care for them. 
This bars unity. 


All Indians of whatever creed or faith must venerate 
India’s rivers, mountains and places of pilgrimage. These 
natural and historical places form the very foundations 
of sound nationalism. We cannot abandon them. I 
cannot support the proposal that these should be dis- 
carded. Some think that by casting them aside, differences 
would cease and nationalism would develop. But I ask: 
What would be the support of nationalism, if not these, 
Just as the Egyptian Muslim fervently speaks of “Egypt and 
the Nile,’ so must the Indian Muslims as well as all other 
Indian communities, speak of ‘India and the Ganga,’ But 
the Hindus must so. transform their outward method of 
worship of these objects, that its purely religous form should 
be eliminated and it should appear in a national garb 
in which all could join. Just asa change in the methods of 
teaching history can, do.one thing so,cam a proper change in 
the form of worship bring about this other most desirable 
result. A change is possible and necessary also because the 
innumerable communities among the Hindus themselves wor- 
ship at the same places in different manners. Uniformity is 
badly. needed. The elimination of differences is most essen- 
tial.: I believe that a little effort can do this. 
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HERO WORSHIP. 

The heroes of the .Puranus are not religious persons: 
they are national and historical. They are tho builders of 
India, the nation. They deserve to be worshipped by all In- 
dians. But the worship must not be in the form of any 
particular creed; that creates confusion and ill-will. 

HINDU AND INDIAN. 

Hinduism must not be regarded as a separate faith like 
Islam or Christianity. Hindu and Indian really, are con- 
vertible terms. The word ‘Hindu’ indicates a particular por- 
tion of the earth, not a particular manner of worshipping 
God. All the so-called Hindu traditions cannot be regarded 
asthe traditions of a religious faith. They are the tradi- 
tions of the country as such. Outside India, Hindu means an 
Indian. In America all Indians are known as Hindus. In 
Egypt’s Al-Azhar University, the boarding house of Indian 
Muslims is called the ‘Hindu Boarding House’; the transfron- 
tier people regard all Indians as Hindus, whether Hindu 
or Muslim. No particular kindness is shown to these even 
if they are Muslims as a thousand years of India’s history 
can testify. To separate oneself from an Indian tradition 
by calling it Hindu is neither wisdom nor does it connote 
understanding of the reality of things. 

We similarly defined the term Hindw in a previ- 
ous issue of the Vedic Magazine. The religion so styled 
should be termed Vedic. ‘Hindu’ we regard to be a geo- 
graphical term. 


— a m 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS- 


aqta — By P. Bhawani Prasad. Published 
by Shii Narayana Kwami, President, Dayananda 
Centenary Committee. Price annas 12. . 
: | The Centenary Committee has by the- publication 
of this- book determined what festivals.are to be celebrated 
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by the Arya Samajists and how. The writer has taken 
great pains in dilating on the usefulness of these celebra- 
tions. His notes on the origin, etc., of each festival are 
worthy of careful perusal. It were better if the Sub- 
Committee, appointed to decide the manner of celebra- 
tious of these festivals, had gone through ‘the historical 
and sociological notes of the writer too. The authorita- 
tiveness of these descriptions may thus have been much 
enhanced. The book, as it stands, deserves to be popular 
among the Samajes in as much as it fulfills a long 
felt need. 

aatas — By P. Medhavrata Kaviratnu. By the 
same publisher. Price As. 1.6 pies. 

armata ata— By Shriyut Narayana Swami. By 
the same publisher. 

Amma ata—By Vidya Bhushana Vibhu. Pub 
lisher the same. Price annas4. œ 

The writer had undertaken to compose in verse 4 
biography of Rishi Dayananda, which ‘however he could 
not complete by the birth centenary of the sage. The 
book under review was a part of the bigger volume he 
had contemplated to write and publish. It is a sweet 
enjoyable description of the life-history of Swami Viraje- 
nanda, Rishi Dayananda’s Master. The metre is small 
and flowing. It suits the theme of the book. 
The wording is appropriate and the style simple and 
unassuming. The author, we hope, will soon publish 
his larger volume, and give the Arya public a biography 
of the Rishi in verse. 


aca zim— By Ajit Kumar Shastri. Published by. 


Jain Siddhant Prakashak Press, Calcutta. 


aca a teau—By Rama NivasaPaddar, Published 
by Adarsha Pustakalaya, Agra. Price Rs. 2, 8as, 
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The author means to enlighten the public as regards 
the condition of railways in India. He begins with a 
short history of their establishment and reviews briefly 
their gradual extension and development till this time. 
He dilates on causes which have made the running of 
railways a much more costly affair in India than elsewhere. 
The policy of the Govenment in this behalf meets with 
fair but unsparing criticism. The inconveniences of third 
class passengers at whose expense first class carriages are | 
run with princely equipments for the comfort of Europeans 
and Huropeanised Indians are duly set forth. The ruin- | 
ing effect of the prejudiced policy of the Government on 
the industries of India is pointed out with the unerring | 
finger òf a consummate business-man. The book closes | 
with a word on the ignorance of the people of India whioh | 
is responsible for most of these evils. The appearance | 
of such books in Hindi is a happy sign, predicting a hopeful | 
future for the literature of that national language of whole 
Hindustan. : | 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS, 
THE DEATH OF DAS. 


The death of C. R. Das has left a void in the political 
life of the country. A man of high intellectual gifts, 
the most irresistible charm of his nature was his intensely 
loving heart. Born of Brahmo parents he had adopted 
Vaishanvaism—the type that flourishes in Bengal. “The 
sentimentality of his temperament found satisfaction in 
this creed of high-pitched devotion. Yet as Vaishanava, 

‘he refused to be blindly orthodox. : Inter-dining and 
inter-caste marriage movements had his rnever-failing 


E ua 
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support. To the latter principle he gave a practical 
shape in one of the marriages in his own family.. 


“He earned thousands and’ hundreds of thousands, 
He, however, was never so rich as when he gave away 
every pie of those thousands withcut a scruple as to his 
own fate in future. He constituted one of the greatest 
acheivements of Mahatma Gandhi for-his‘non-co-opera-. 
tion cause. He could not see eye to eye with the 
Mahatma. Hence his formation of the Swarajya Party, 
of which he was formally the head, but in virtual reality, 
as was characteristically put by some one the other day, 


the heart. The death that has come to Das maybe 


envied by any the greatest man living in any part of’the 
earth.. He’ fell in his hour of complete victory. He 
literally accomplished what he had promised to by his entry 
into the Council He went te wreck dyarchy and was 
successful in making the process of:double government 
impossible in his own provioce. The funeral procession 
-which attended the progress of his dead body ‘to the 
crematory was the tribute of his bereaved people to his 
beloved memory. Never was a king so heartily honoured. 
Bengalis in lacs mourned the dead hero. The country. 
as the intelligence spread over telegraph wires echoed, 
the grave feeling. 


The vitality of a country is measured by its. ability 
to readily : fill up vacancies which the . death of its lovers 
and leaders creates. Political India. is today subjected 


by Destiny to its usual test. She will, we hope, be not. 


found wanting, when so tried. 


ID. 
The ‘Td day. passed away E except for a 
small scuffle among. coolies in Calcutta. The whole 
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country heaved a sigh of relief as papers reporting the 


celebrations of the festival were found void of any 
alarming news of an inter-communal riot. 

Id to us appears to be a synonym of Yajna, a holy 
day, a day when a community or a church stretches out 
its hand of fellowship to humanity. The highest mission 
of religion viz. that of bringing about unity and brother- 
hood among nations and individuals should of nature find 
full emphasis on these red letter days of every community. 
Even mute sub-human creation should be made to feel 
that their human brethren are engaged this day in demon- 
strations of feelings of love and amity which religion has 
imbedded deep in their nature. The other Ids- of Islam 
give ample proof of their being so designed. We wish 
the same characterisation were true of this Id also. ‘The 
day of sacrifice in religion sbould witness self-abnegation 
on the part of men. 


Armed police patrolling the bazzars, a display of ma- 


chine-guns in all parts of the city, a sister community 
observing hartal—such are the concomitants of this 
sacred festival of our Muhammadan brethren. Can we 
congratulate the Church of Muhammad on this achieve- 
ment in charity and fellow-feeling ? 

The responsibility for the spirit of provocative 
bravado followed by blustering rowdyism on the part of 
Muhlammadans lies in part on the Hindus too By their 
Supersensitive adoration of the cow, they have made 
themselves easily liable to provocation. One justification 
that the Mubammadans offer for their offensively con- 
ducting the cows for slaughter in a procession is the 
religious obligation on them to refute-the right to 
worship of a mere animal by practically killing it. The 
object aimed at may from the point of view of au inye- 
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terate iconoclast be above question. The method employed 
is anything but peligiour: It is a negation of all the soft 
virtues that religion is calculated to breed and foster, 
Humility and love are the essence of religion. In their 
demonstrations ou the Id day the Muhammadang are 
actuated more by communal hatred than by any pious 
wish to improve the religious outlook of their compatri- 
ots. Veneration for the cow has in the Hindu too to 
be based on feelings other than the superstitious belief 
that the body of the cow is the seat of all the fabulous 
gods of the Pauranic Pantheon. The economic utility of 
the cow added to the feeling of lovability of every living 
being are reasonable sentiments and will appeal to the 
Hindu and the non-Hindu alike. Let the cow be the 
link between man and the sub-human creation. Mercy 
to fellow-creatures should be the watchward of humanity 
ag Creatiou’s Lord. Thus viewing the cow, the Hindu 
will love the Muslim as much as the meek cow. His 
‘love wil! conquer where hatred fails. He will be spared 
the agony he feels at present gratuitously and without 
avail. The swagger of the Muslim will be unarmed too. 
Whom will it provoke when the party at present pro 
voked will be provoked no more. 

‘To the Muslim we say :—Make thy Id a veritable I4, 
a day of rejoicing for the whole world. 

To the Hindu we say : ~ Love the cow in the spirit 
of the cow. Woo love, instead of challenging batred. 

THs CALL OF FIJI. 

A. W: McMillan is very enthusiastic in his exhortation 
to Indians to go and serve their compatriots in Fj. 
Himself a Christian he will be glad to see non-Christians 
in the field so that the lot of the depressed and the 
down-trodden be improved 
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He views with marked disapproval the untidiness of 
most Indian homesteads. Their very appearance is oft-times 
an eyesore and prejudices one against the occupants. Such as 
these were not Jong ago in Pariah and Chamar villages in India 
and they are offen a source of worry to sanitary inspectors. 
Then the critical European complaints of the conservatism of 
the Indian in his agricultural methods, that he does not produce 
as good results as he might, that he impoverishes the soil without 
feeding it. He looks with disdain upon a disunited commun- 
ity, he sees evidences of internal distrust and suspicion. He 
knows that 75 per cent. of the serious crime in Fiji lash year 
was committed by Indians, and that thousands of pounds are 
*poured out annually upon wasteful litigation. He sees the 
“New Rich ’spending extravagantly upon such unproductive 
things ae jewellery, as though intoxicated. It is possible to 
see more sovereigns around the necks of Indians in Fiji in a 
day than one would see in many months of travel through the 
whole of the British Empire. He views all this with a disap- 
proving eye. This condition of affairs exists because the mor- 
al and intellectual development of the community is not pro- 
portionate to the more rapid acquisition of .monmey. An all- 
round development is needed, that’ will, side by side with 
an improved earning capacity, show cleaner habits, .an 
unselfish public spirit that puts the interests of the “biradari” 
before personal gain, a more scientific knowledge of agriculture 
and sanitation, and the ability to use or invest earnings wisely. 


` Men by the hundred can leave India-each year and. pen- 
strate the lion-infested forests of Central Africa, or journey to 
the far- dietant islands of the Pacific in order to pile up money 
to obtain wealth from their own fellow countrymen. Tee 
ies ee and women who possess the spirit of service? Who 
Aes i oe gouniry in order to Give rather then to Get 
fc ae ing to find that they are conspicuous by their 

ce ın Hiji. Is the baniya- mahajan spirit all that India 
has to show the world? Is there no self-sacrificing brother! 
loye in the lend of the Brahmachris ‘and cannes The < 
> sence, in Fiji at least, of any who come from India to heal, ‘a 
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teach, to servo, to give, is to a lover, of India deplorable. Dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years Christian missions have dono 
good work, medically and educationally, among these people, 
As ever, they display the pioneer spirit and seek to serve, 
Oft- times all the thanks they recsive is an unkind accusation 
that they are mere proselytisers and should be boycotted. 

' Quite apart from religious differences—the question of 
religious propaganda is not present in the thought of the writer 
—is there any dynamic or inspiring force in India which can 
thrust forth sons and daughters to the uttermost parts of the 
earth to be humble servants of socicty? If so let it be shown 
speedily, for the present situation in Crown Colonies is a clear 
and urgent challenge. 


MUHAMMADAN VAISHANAVAS. 


In an article by Mr. S. N. Dhar appearing in the 
United India and Indian States, we read :-- 


_ Recent research in the field of Bengali literature has yielded 
as many as 45 names of those Muhammadan mystics who 
composed poems on Radha and Krishna. In Rai Sahib Dinesh 
Chandra Sen's graat work, the Vanga Sahitya-Parichaya, the 
names of eleven Muhammadan poets are given together witha 
few representative poems of each. They are Alwal, Salweg, 
Kahir, Sehhlal, Fatan, Bhikhan, Ali Raja, Akbar Shah, Nasır 
Mahmud, Habib and Saiyad Martuza. The last named was 
born in the middle of the sixteenth century in a village in the 
Murshidabad district of Bengal, and died. at the ago of eighty 
at a place called Chhapghati, where his tomb still exists and 
is venerated by Hindus and Muhammadans. His- family 
came from Barielly in U.P. It isnow held that there was 4 
second Saiyad Martuza, who came from Chittagong, and was 
also a Vaishnava poet. 

The Vaishnava mystics of mediwvil Bengal are noted 
for the exquisite charm of their style,—the beauty and eleya- 
tion of thought, andthe-music of their rhythm. “The Muham- 
madan converts to Vaishnavism are in no way inferior to their 
Hindu brethren in the matchless way in which they - handled 
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the traditional Hindu legends of the love of Radha andj Kri- 
shna, Inthe anthologies of Vaishnava verses, called Padava. 
lis, many of which are still extant, the reader is startled to 
fird the names of Muhammadans who had become Vaishnavas 
and who in matchless style, have expressed their appreciation 
of the solace derived from the contemplation of the love of 
Radha and Krishna: In depth of fervour as well as earnest- 
ness of manner, in the loftiness of the flight of their imagina- 
tion as well as grace and loveliness of composition, there is 
nothing to distinguish these Muhammadan padavalis from 
those composed by the best Hindu Vaishnava poets. 

What if not converts in spirit were these enthusiastic 
singers of the praises of ‘ Radha and Krishna.’ Others 
there were who embraced the Vaishanva cult, but were not 
made members of the Indian society. They were 
allowed to remain Muhammadans socially so that on 
their death they were buried without ceremony, either 
Hindu or Muhammadan. One wonders to see this 
lack of assimilating capacity in even the reforming bodies 
among Hindus. The charm of the faith bewitches the 
alien, the professors of the creedifight shy of hugging to 
their breast the mistrusted neophyte. Forces of attraction 
and repulsion work simultaneously. They counteract 
each other, and the movement, a natural effect of which 
should have been the unification of communities, dies 
out without leaving a permanent mark of success in this 
direction. The story of Hari Das related in the same 
article is typical of a class of people so won and lost. 

Of Muhammadans who became Vaishanavas during the 
lifetime of Chaitanya, the foremost was Hari Das who hailed 
from a village in the district of Jessore in Bengal. It appears 
that Chaitanya who enjoined on all men faith in Hari and 
the uttering of his name, did never regard a Muhammadan as 
impure or interior nor did he.revile the great religion of Islam 
In the. memorable interview between the two men on the sea 
beach at Puri, Hari Das, who had come all the way from 
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Bengal to have a darshan of the Master, fell weeping at his 
feet, saying that he was an impure Muslim andso doomed 
for ever. The great Saint lovingly embraced Hari Dass, and 


praised his spiritual yearning, but gave him a mild rebuke in > 


the following words:—* For nothing you decry yourself, Hari 
Das and your religion, I myself do not possess the purity of 
your pure religion.” 


This great Muhammadan Vaishanva died at Puri, enjoy- 
ing up to the very last moment, when breath actually failed 
him,ithe supreme felicity of having his Master and his 
followers before his closing eyes. Then rose Chaitanya, and 
carrying the corpse of Hari Das began singing fand dancing 
in divine ecstasy. This continued for sometimo when Swrup 
Gosain brought Chaitanya back to his senses. They carried 
the coffin tothe sea, and bathed it in its water. ‘The sea has 


now become a great Tirtha,” said Chaitanya. They then dip- 


ped his (Hari Das’s) toc in water, which they drank witn great 
respect. They -besmeared his body with sandal-paste and 
wrapped it in costly clothes. His grave was dug in the beach, 
the corpse was placed init,and Chaitanya filled it with sand 
with his own hands. Such was the honour and love inspired 
by a great Muhammadan Vaishnava. 


THE SHARP EDGE GF THE SWORD. 
We learn for the first time from a speech of Lord 
Birkenhead that the British came ‘to India centuries ago 
for composing with the sharp edgeof the sword differences 
which would have submerged and destroyed Indian 
civilization.’ (Italics ours). The object of the advent 


of the British, as described by the Secretary of State, 


was truly noble. Only, the description is not true to 
fact. Rhetoric has evidently got the better of historic 
accuracy. i For we read of no deputation ‘sent by the 
warring Indians to gracious England to kindly come and 
compose their differences. Differences in India no doubt 
are the sword which England wields ominously over India’s 
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head. The sword has been continuatly whetted, so that we 
find its edge far keener today than ever before. If Eng- 


« land had once undertaken to fulfil its imaginary self-im- 


posed mission, viz. that of composing Indian differences, the 
sword would have long since fallen off her hand and she 
should have found her occupation in this foreign land long 
since-gone. Profession of the mission is more pilatable 


than its fulfilment. 


“The Secretary of State has evidently thrown out a 
challenge to the self-respect of India. The language is’ 
arrogant and galling. Will India taken up the challenge ? 
Close up the clevage between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
and the sword of the Britisher will Dec in case ‘ib falls 


again against that adamantine wall. 
SALE OF MINOR GIRLS. 


Judgment has been pronounced by Mr. Justice Venz, 
ketsubha Rao in a case in which a father „petitioned for 
the production of his two minor daughters, aged 6 and § 
respectively whom he had entrusted to a Brahmin on the 
understanding that they would be. married to suitable 
mates. The husband bought them without knowing them 
and the father sold them as the price offered by the 
intermediary was the highest No comment is “needed - 
on the avarice of the parent, for which alas ! ! there is, no 
penalty in the I. P. ©. The case establishes the im- 
perative need to fix the age of marriageability of both 
men and women, below which, both parting with and 
accepting a girl as bride should be made crimes. Ah for 


an Arya Rajya! 


Pe a r 
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The Gurukula Samachar 
THE WEATHER. 

The rainy season is one of the most pleasant seasons 
of the year in the Gurukula. Large masses of clouds 
are constantly hovering in the sky. Verdure greets 
the vision at every turn. The landscape all round pre- 
sents a most fascinating aspect under the soft shade of 
the clouds. The sunset in these days is a sight of trans- 
cendent loveliness. Intervals of sultry heat, however, 
occasionally mar the beauty of the weather. 

A DEATH. 

Some of the Brahmacharis of the first four classes 
at Mayapur had attacks of typhoid fever. Owing to 
regular and careful nursing and the exertions of our 
doctor in charge, they are all convalescent, and out- of 
danger. Unfortunately, one of them died. suddenly. on 
account of heart failure a few days back. His body was 
yrought over to the Gurukula Kangri on a tamera and 
cremated according to Vedic rites. 


THE SAHITYA PARISHAD. 


The AONE of the Sahitya Parishad, ( the 
Literary Association of the Gurukula ) was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm the other day. Speeches on 
diverse literary subjects were made by the Brahmacharis 
and the staff. The question of enhancing the usefulness 
of the ‘Parishad was also considered. A Sahabhoja was 
held in the evening. 


PRINCIPAL RAMA DEVA. 


Principal Rama Deva’s health has improved consi- 
derably. He is expected to resume his duties by the 


middle of July. 


_" ~~ hha eee Oe 
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- CHARACTER FORMATION. 

‘The Gnrukula being a residenttial institution; one of its- 
_ Special features is the stress laid on character torma- 
_ tión and Brahmacharya. It was thought desirable that iy 
more strenucus efforts should be made xn this direction, ake 
_ From the first of this Asharh, therefore, satisfactory 
- progress in this respect has been made an essential requi- 
site of promotion to the next higher class in the College 
- department and marks will be awarded each month to 
. each student for regularity, punctuality and other essen- 

~ tials of good conduct, and summed up at the end of each : 
W year. 
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THE ORDER OF ESSEES.’* 


Te 
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« And ye shall be unto me a priestly kingdom, and a 
holy people.” 

By the time when the gretest teacher of the World, the 
great mediator, Jesus Christ, stepped forth among the Jewish 
people, proclaiming his doctrines of light and heavenly 
truths, that these his doctrines might spread light and 
ae warmth over the earth, and peace in the weary heart of men, 
mr had the above spoken of people in general very much devia- 

ted from the path of the Lord, from the knowledge of Him, and 
from the doctrines of divinity given to Arbaham and handed 


2 OF eee 
* Appended to the letter on Crucifixion, an introduction to 
which by Pt. Ghasi Ram has appeared in this Magazine, and 
which has since been published in book form by the Dayananda 
Centenary Committee, was this account of the Essees. The 
sources from which it is derived,are the same that have already : 
been tapped, but translation of passages reproduced from the 
' -original is different.’ For a critical study of the history of re- 
ligious orders this translation may be of great value, 
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down to Issac, Jacob and their ‘descendants, and afterwards 
further interpreted and explained by the man of God, Moses, 


The interpreters of the Scriptures in the different 
ages of the Old Testament, or the Scribes, had contrived 
to attribute to the holy Scriptures the meaning and expli- 
cation that was most convenient to their material advantage, 
estimation among the people, or their own wishes.: Indeed, 
we find in the Scriptures of the Old Testament that holy men 
of the school of the prophets often stepped forth as the cham- 

- pions of truth and defenders of light, who severely reproach- 
ed the people for their sins and vices, and severely warned 
the false teachers who led the people astray and misinter- 
preted the laws of the Lord. But the people seldom heeded 
them, and many of them fell victims and martyrs for the 
vengeance of the priests, the scribes, and the fury of the 
people. 


By the time that Jesus Christ and his great predecessor, 
John, stepped forth among the people, the Jewish people was 
separated into several religious sects, that each had different 
views on religion. But even from the day that Moses, 
according to the command of God, consecrated the people 

o ‘ A covenant people to the Lord.” (2 M. B, 19 Chap.) 


There was always among them a certain class by whom 
the name of the Lord Jehovah was worshipped in truth and 
purity. \lready in the time of the first Judges appeared 
this class as a distinct Order or Brotherhood, named ‘ Na- 
zivees,”’ Nazarees, or ‘‘ Nazarenes,’’ and in the time of the 
Kings we find this Brotherhood under the name of the so- 
called ‘‘School of the Prophets.” 


The membe)s of this holy union had the design, «To 
love and worship God in purity of heart, and to the best of 
their ability work on their oWu ennobling and perfection ; 
and of all their seme to further the happiness and peace 


of th eir fellow men.” 
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‘In time of the Maccabai, this interesting Brotherhood 
appears under the name- of ‘‘ Hasidees,” Eller ‘‘ Assidees,” 
that is, “ the holy,” ‘t the pious ;” and afterwards, in the 
time of St. John the Baptist and the great Master, under the 
name of ‘ Esseers,” or ‘‘ Essenes,’’ that is, the ‘‘ children 
of peace.” 

[tis not to be wondered at, that the scriptures of the 
New Testament do not directly mention this important and 
significant Brotherhood, as they lived separated from the 
world, as a defined Order, and admitted no body that had not 
under-gone a term of trial for three years and sworn not 
to disclose for any outsiders what took place in their meet- 
ings. This Order had a material influence on the culture 
and enlightening of the age and the ages that were to come. 


In the New Testament there are many expressions and 
references that directly appear to the thinker and the unpre- 


judiced interpreter of the Bible, that indirectly speak of this 
brotherhood; and just by these may be explained many unde- 
fined and dark quotations in the Scriptures, and rationally 
conceived, that otherwise would appear inexplicable and ob- 
scure. We will afterwards represent instances of this nature. 


But before we proceed toa more minute illustration of 
this most remarkable Brotherhood, we will first pay attention 
to the, in Jesus’ time, most important and differing sects of 
religion among the Jewish people. 


These, first, the Pharisees, a sect full of hypocrisy and 
egotism. They distinguished themselves by rigidly observ- 
ing all the outward forms of the Mosaic law, assumed holi- 
ness, haughtiness and ambition in unison with greedy aim 
after earthly winnings, but did care little for the real purify- 
ing of the heart or true hnmanity ; and combined with these 
peculiarities great desire for dignity and worldly esteem. 
At public meetings they always endeavored to be the princi- 
pal ones and aspired generally for the esteem and favour of 
the people, 
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The master Jesus often severely reproached them there- 
for, and warned and exhorted the people to shun their false 
doctrines in the savings.” 

“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees’’. Math. Evang. Chap. 16, and in 
the same gospel, Chap. 23, where he four times cries “Wo” 
unto them,,he says ‘Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, for ye make clean the outside of the cup and of 
the platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess.” 

It is evident from this and several other quotations of 
the same kind, where Jesus reprimands them severely and 
rebukes them, that he considered the Pharisees the most 
vicious, cunning and dangerous‘of all Jews. l 

Next we have, second, the Sadducees. These werea 
kind of philosophers who denied the immortality of the soul 
and a life after this, and they taught that they deceived 
themselves who lived a pious and devoted life and exercised 
virtue, hoping therfor to get their reward after death. 

Such a raward after death there was not, but it 
always was a necessary duty that men should fulfil to 
themselves, by living a virtuous and good life, as they then, — 
more contented in their mind, could proceed on their way 
through life, and in consequence thereof would the burden 
of life be easier to carry. ; 

This was their peculiar interpretation of the moral mean- 
ing of the commandments, but yet it preserved them from 
the hypocrisy and the dissembling of the Pharisees. 

The Sadducees showed themselves openly to the world 
such as they in reality were, ina life intermised with virtues 
faults and vices. Toward the Master, Jesus, they never 
showed such an animosity as the Pharisees. On the cou- 
trary, they often with great attention and admiration seemed 

to listen to his doctrines of wisdom. - 
They were more energetic and active than the Bhasinear 


ae and as they, like the former, had a great desire for. acquiring 
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- wealth and worldly possessions, they were generally rich and 


T 


Ie 


‘ 
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considered the wealthiest class among the Jews. The King, 
& Herod,” belonged to the sect of the Sadducees and ack- 


nowledged their doctrines. 
The third sect comprised the Publica: s. They are not to 


be considered as a distinct religious sect. But it is evident 
that they widely differed from the above named sects, and 


- the so-called ‘* proper Jews,” in their religious belief; and 


this is even shown by the contempt in whichthey were held 
by the common people. 


But we have reasons to believe that this contempt often 
was wnmerited, as they were often kindly received by the 
Master, Jesus, and he communed with many of them in a 
friendly manner. He speaks thus of himself in unison with 
them in Math. Chap. xi, v. 19; ‘*‘The Son of man came 
eating and drinking and they say, behold a man gluttonous, 
and a wine bibber, a friend of Publicans and sinners.” But 
even the life of these he reproached on several occasions. 
In Math. 5 Chap., v. 46, he says : ‘‘For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye; do not even the Publicans 
the same ? 


Every Jew who had knowledge of Scriptures of the Old 
‘Testament, shortly everybody that examined into things and 
claimed to possess the culture of his time, generally belonged 
to either the Pharisees, Sadducees, or the Hssees. 


We know with certainty, and the writings of the Evange- 


lists do not deny it, but on the contrary strengthen this fact, 
that the Master’s great predecessor, John, from his infancy 
was adopted and brought up in the School of Esseen Order, 
and there acquired his knowledge and wisdom. 


We cannot here give auy information on this subject, of 
what the higher degrees of the Order did know about it, as 
this description of old Essees is written for the benefit of 
the brethren of all degrees, we will therefore. confine: our- 
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selves to examining the gospel and other New Testamental 
Seriptures for testimony to prove the same. 


It is evident ftom the gospel that John belonged neither 
to the sect of the Pharisees nor to that of the Sadducees. 
He rebuked them both severely for their lives,——as his great 
suecessor,—and when many of both the Pharisees and the 
Sadduezes came to him at Salem on the bank of the Jordan 
to be baptized by him, he said to them: “O generation - 
of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance.” 
Math. 3 ehap., 7and 8 v. 

Herod adhered, as above mentioned, to the doctrine of 
the Sadducees, and it was this Herod, whom John so sev- 
erely rebuked on several occasions for Herodias his bother 
Philip’s wife, and,, for all the evils which Herod had done 
added yet this above all, that he shut up John in prison.” 
Luke, ili, Chap 19--25. 

Lucas the Evangelist relates to us in his iii. chap., 12 and 
13 v: ‘*Then came also Publicans to be baptized and said 
unto him, ‘Master, what shall we do?’ And he said unto them, 
‘Exact no more than which is appointed to you.” 

John says about himself in the gospel of John, 1 Chap. 
23 v.: “I am the voice of one erying in the wilderness” and 
the Evangelists add that this answer did he give to, ‘‘they 

‘which were sent were of the Pharisees.” 


Marcus says of John in his 1Chap. 4 to6 vs “John did 
baptize in the wilderness and preach the baptism of repen- 
tance for the remission of sins. And Jchn was clothed with 
camel’s hair and with a girdle of a skin about his loins, and 
he did eat locusts and wild honey”; and in about the same 
words and sense dues Matthew speak of John in his third 
chapter. 


We might cite more instances of the same kind, but 
these ought to be sufficient to show that the Scriptures ‘of 
the New Testament give a positive proof for the contended 
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point that John did not belong to either the school of the 
Pharisees or that of the Sadducees. At the same time it 
gives more than a negative proof for the conclnsion that he 
belonged to the holy order of the Esseers; and the more we 
study the writings of the Evangelists and interpreters of the 
Bible, and consider who were the friends of John, and 
the doctrine he preached tothe people, the more are we 
convinced that he belonged to the Essees. 


By comparing all the above-named with the manner 
of life, ceremonies and fundamental belief of the Essees we 
are thereby convinced that this champion of truth was 
messenger of the Brotherhood to prepare the way for Jesus 
and to promote his mission, who indeed had sent him. 


We will proceed to a truthful iilustration of this Brother- 
hood, as we find it related of authentic authors from the 
commencement of the New Testament time, and let these 
speak for themselves. 


Of allthe Gentile authors, none give more authentic 
and minute information on the subject than the Jewish his- 
torian, Josephus, in his work, De Rello Judaico, 8 Chap., 
2—13 Vs.: and especially in his Historia Antiqua Judaico, 
3 Book; 5Chap. 


He lived both before and after the destrtuction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and-as he himself belonged to the 
Esseen Order, and had undergone the ordered term of trial 
for three years, his accounts merit our belief of its authen- 
ticity. Of his admission into this Order he writes as 
follows: — í 


‘When I had reached my sixteenth year did I under- 
taketo examine into our different religious sects and their 
doctrines, that having come to konw them I might choose 
the one that to me appeared the best. I have already men- 
tioned that there were three sects of Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essees. 
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“Having resolved this, aid I at once begin to prepare 
myself in different ways that I might be admitted into the 
Order of Essees. In order to accomplish this, I turned to 
a man called Banus, of whom was told that he belonged to 
the Brotherhood of Essees, and lived in the wik erness, 
made his clothes out of the bark and leaves of the trees, 
fed upon wild fruits, plants and herbs, and from holiness 
bathed several times night and day in cold water. 


“In this man’s company I spent three entire years, un- 
dergoing all kinds of trials, temptations and privations, and 
then returned to the city (Jerusalem). When [had filled my 
nineteenth year did I commence to shape my life and habits 
according to the doctrines of the Pharisees, and this sect is 
very similar to the Grecian Stoics.” 


Of these, Josephus own words, we are informed that 
he actually had undergone the, according to the Esseen law, 
ordered term of trial; and although he afterwards returned 
to Jerusalem, and in the future obeyed the doctrines of 

the Pharisees, yet did he continue to remain a member of 
the Esseea Brotherhood, and was admitted into their meet- 
ings as long as he did not transgress the duties of the Order 
or in any way did break the oath that he had taken at his 
initiation. 

It was not before the Jewish kingdom was destroyed by 
Titus, Jerusalem and most of other cities of the country laid 
in ashes, and the members of the Esseen Orders widely 
dispersed, that Josephus in his writings committed to the 
world what we here will communicate. 
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BLOOD AND ITS CIRCULATION IN THE 
| VEDAS. - 


(By PRINCIPAL RADHA KRISHNA ARYA SEWAK B. Sc., 
M. B., B. S., AYURVEDIC COLLEGE, GURUKULA.) 
S: afena AT: fa agua fagga: gega: aryana MAN | 
alan: aaa: AfA: maga: Heat: ana: ge faa: N 
[ a47 go HIT 2 GM g FT] 
The Lord of ‘the Universe (#:) made (fa azma) 
in this man (afena Ges) fluids (a19:) which are present 
in many forms (fag ga:) and undergo many changes in 
the body (ga aa@:). The special fluids mentioned in this 
Mantra are produced in the body (Srat:), flow in inter- 
mittent waves (fa@ya@cart:,and have some velocity (aim), 
These fluids undergo various changes in their colour 
while flowing at different places, as, the blood in the 
veins is purple (#eut:), in the arteries red, (@IfeAt) ; 
and the lymph is light grey in lymph vessels (aTH#YaT). 
They reach every place in the body up in the head 
(Heat:), down in the pelvic organs (aaiat:) and obliquely 
out in the rem test places of limbs (fazaat:). 


The above translation of the Mantra shows, and 
moreover it is to'be made clear in the very beginning 
that this Mantra and others of the Sukta teach us, that we 
ought to sing His praises for his bestowing upon us 
such beautiful, efficient and complicated living machines, 
having also the fluids mentioned above. Naturally, 
therefore, one cannot expect to find a complete scientific 
discourse on the blood and its circulaticn in this Mantra. 
But the mere fact of this mentioning of blood, its nature 
and its circulation, in such a compressed form ot poetry 
for the purposes of singiug His praises, clearly phone 
that the nature of blood, its properties and circulation 
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were known to the “primitive sages,” long long before 
the time of Harvey. European and even our country 
men having brains stuffed with ideas borrowed from the 
West, cannot but be astonished at what the detailed 
explanation of the Mantra would reveal. The Mantra 
presents the following points for consideration:— 


1. The Lord of the Universe has made fluids in this 
Man (*: afena ged fa agata ard). 
2. These fluids are present in the body in many 
forms (fag aa:) 
3. Their nature wndergoes changes in the body 
(ga aa) 
4. They are produced in the body (atat:) 
5. They exhibit intermittent waves while flowing 
(feacara). 
`: 6. They have a velocity (atart:) 
7. Their colour changes at different places in the 
body like purple, red and grey (aant: wifeat: aai yan. 
8. They flow everywhere in the body, upto head, 
down to pelvis and out to limbs (Hat: Aaa: fatañ:). 
Let us now consider these points in detail one by one. 


I @: afena gaa fa agaa ara: 


After singing His praises in the other parts of the 
Vedas, for bestowing upon us the solid parts of the body, 
the Rishis are made to say thatout of mercy and benevo- 

_lence, He also made such important things as the fluids 
of the body like the blood, the lymph, the chyle, the 
internal and external secretions and the eXcretary fluids. 
But in this Mantra the nature of some special fluids 
like the blood and the lymph was revealed to the Rishis 
by the author of the Universe. 
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2. fag ga: 

These two fluids, although very closely related to 
each other regarding their composition and origin, have 
different forms, t. e., :— 

(a). Blood is coloured purple or red, flows in differ- 
ent sets of tubes called veins and arteries, and is more 
viscid than the 

(b). Lymph, which is light grey in colour, flows in 
lymph vessels and less viscid than the blood. 

While the blood is flowing in its minute thin walled 
vessels, its fluid portion gets out by osmosis and is then 
called lymph.: This lymph bathes the tissues of the body, 
supplies tham with nourishment, which the blood takes 
from the food canal; and also supplies them with oxygen 
taken from the lungs. It takes from the tissues in return 
waste matter and carbonic acid gas. The waste matter is 
subsequently thrown out of the body in urine through the 
kidneys and in sweat through the skin. The carbonic acid 
gas ultimately reaches the lungs with the yenous blood and 
is exhaled. 

3. Ge Fa: 

The lymph, as it leaves the thin walled arteries 
(capillaries), imparts the food, materials and oxygen to 
the tissues and receives in exchange waste matters and 
carbonic acid gas. Its nature thus changes before and 
after its coming in contact with the tissues. Laden with 
the waste matters, the lymph enters a different set of 
minute tubes called lymph vessels, which join the big 
lymph vessels and which in return open into the big 
veins. Blood, before sending out some fluid portion with 
food and oxygen to the tissues is red in colour, but as the 
lymph re-enters it with waste matters, it begins to. be- 
come purple and ultimately near the heart, when the 
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Å whole of the lympth has entered it, it becomes dark 


purple in colour. Itis only after passing through the 
lungs where carbonic acid gas leaves it and oxygen enters 
that its colour again becomes bright red. 16 is, there 
fore, quite clear that, according to the Vedas, the 
nature of the fluids undergoes changes in the body qaqa: 
accordlug as the lymph leaves or enters the blood, by 
which the entire physical, chemical and even biological 
nature of the fluids changes. How is it possible that the 
Rishis should have been taught the word gaga: but did 
not know its physiological significance as narrated above, 
Were they primitive people then? It was on account of 
these changes reader, the scientific significance and mean: 
ing of which they realised that they preached the gospel of 
open-air life. When the blood comes in contact with the 
purest air, rich in oxygen one is’ favoured with ruddy 
cheeks. rosy pink lips,red nails and bright eyes. They knew 
that an indoor life, devoid of fresh and pure air, makes 
the blood mostly venous, unable to impart its carbonic 
acid gas to the already impure saturated atmosphere. 
One can at any time see such cases in over-crowded towns 
with pale faces livid lips, dull lustreless eyes and long 
drawn sad countenances. How inevitable then it becomes 
to be thankful to that Lord of the Universe sarafa 
for favoring us with euch important fluids. And our 
Rishis were not wrong in singing His praises for such 
essential vital fluids. Rather keeping silence would have 
been a sin, 

r 4. wa: 

And these fluids are produced in the body. As said 
already, the Rishis are not out this time to write a 
thesis on medical subjects. It is sufficient to say that 
by merely mentioning the fact that the fluids are pro- 


duced in the body, a physiologist at once knows what 
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a world of meanings is hidden behind this word. The 
idea at once flashes in the mind of a scientist, that the 
Rishis meant by this that 

(a). There are places or organs in the body, where 
these fluids are produced and (b) they are formed in 
some special manner. How could one use the word 
waT: unless he knew the places and manner of formation 
of the fluids, a too lengthy point, to be touched here. 
Suffice it is to say that the blood is formed in the 
bone-marrow, lymph glands etc. 

5. fayaeaar 

These fluids exhibit intermittent waves while flowing. 
Many ages after the Rishis, the attention of the 
Western physiologists was drawn to the fact that the 
blood was flowing in intermittent waves, because they 
observed that 

(a). There was pulse or intermittent expansion of 
the arteries as felt cver some bony place as the wrist ete. 

(b). If an artery is cut, the blood flows out of it 
in jerks and not in a stream. 

(c) And moreover, if an apparatus for recording 
the pulse (sphygonograph) is applied to the wrist over 
an artery there is alternate rise and fall of the pointer 
showing an intermittent flow of blood. 

How could our Rishis put this fact of pulsation 
before the generations so confidently and definitely with- 
out knowing it and its significance. How can a primitive 
man lay emphasis upon and definitely state such a point, 
which, after so many centuries, was studied by the 
scientists of civilized times. Could the Rishis know all 
this about the circulation of blood without knowing the 
proofs? ‘This is impossible and no human brain can 
understand such paradoxes, 
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6. IAT: 


The fluids have a velocity. This is a point whicb 
cannot bs easily grasped by a layman. Ordinarily people 
do not kauw that blood has velocity unless they have a 
scientific turn of mind. Then what of stating this point? 
Those who state ib and praise Him for giving velocity 
to the blood, of course, were not primitive men. How 
could they ever emphasise this point without knowing: that 
this is the outcome of © 

(a). The propelling force of heart 

(b). The elasticity of the blood vessel walls and 
the 

(c). Nature of the calibre of the vessels. 

They also knew how velocity was affected while the 
blood was circulating through tubes of different calibre 
and heart. 

7. aan: SRN: agar: 

The fluid assumes different colours at different 
places in the body as purple, red and grey. This point 
does not need much explanation, only that the Rishis 
knew that while circulating, the blood becomes differently 
changed in colour as stated above.in point 2 and 3. 

8. Great: aaray: fa: 

The blood flows everywherein the body up to the head, 
down to the pelvis, and out to limbs. It would be clear 
froma this that Rishis must have known that there isa 
centre Or pumping organ from which the blood goes 
upwards to the head, downwards to the pelvis and 
eutwards to the limbs, Is that organ not the heart? 
It also makes clear that the blood goas to these parts 
through blood vessels. 


This is all a pratical way of describing the physiology 


of blood and its circulation for the purpose of prayer. 
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In prayers, One can only touch the points and not lecture 
upon them. And if these points are touched in such a way 
that even if many centuries afterwards, the scientists 
also came to the same conclusion after working so 
hard in their laboratories, cannot one assume that the 
Rishis, whom these things were revealed, were ‘scientists 
and expounded these scientific phenomena long before 
the present day sceiuce could claim its name. How 
then were they uncivilized and primitive? Is it not 
uofair and unjust to call those people civilised who 
preached that some spirit flowed out of the human tubes 
or ‘that air was rushing through them or that some 
brain fluid was present in them, in preference to those 
sages who could definitely say that blood circulated in 
the blood vessels, flowed from a centre to all parts of the 


body while flowing underwent changes in nature and . 


colour exhibited intermittent pulsations, had velocity and 
moreover was produced in special parts of the body? Would 
you call such scholars uncivilized and primitive? Can 
we Arya refrain from admitting that we are the des- 
cendants of such learned rishis ? Would you deny that 


- their blood is running in your veins? Would you still 


remain blind folded with your brains imprisoned that 
your ancestors were merely naked savages? If you still 
think so, then may God help you. 


EXTENT OF ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING 


PHILOSOPHY. 
amzzaat Mia TOWN-PLANNING. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
aaiqaa EDUCATION AND RECREATION. 
(By Rao Saute K. V. Vaze, I. C. E.) 
When the whole Universe is going on without any 
education why is it that human beings make so much 
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of it ? is a question that is heard many times, The 
Universe is made up of two sorts of things viz the inani- 
mate ones S@faand the animate ones J&T. The inanimate 
things are passive and therefore they care little for the 
circumstances and things surrounding them; in short 
they are fastys and 4544. They take in every thing 
and reject nothing. But this is not the case with ani- 
mate things. Their power of endurance is limited and 
therefore they have to select. Selection means dis- 
crimination or At, cam, They take in selected;things 
and of these things give out the waste products. For 
accomplishing this purpose of selection or discrimination 
education is necessary. Education is obtained in four 
ways viz (1) Heredity, (2) Learning from parents 
(8) Learning from specialists and (4) Inspiration or 
Revelation. These four methods are mentioned in the 
Vedic precepts (1) atazataa (2) fagzarra (3) ararazaia 
(4) afafazataa, 

Leaving the inanimate objects out of consideration 
we find that the vegetable kingdom Hea atfa is educated 
by means of heredity only. By the inherited qualities pos- 
sessed by the seed the tree selects the things it wants and 
assumes a particular shape and method of working as 
it suits itself to the changes that occur in the best way 
it can, each individually according to its own capacity. 
The object is secured by different individuals in different 
ways and this method is called ‘ Natural Selection’ by 
Darwinians. Among Beasts faaratfa, the education is 
by inheritance and home training. We often see birds 


and beasts teaching their young. Among human beings - 


ataivaifa or KeAGe besides these two influences a third 
is added viz training by adepts. Human beings have 
invented many new amenities and the production and 
the use of these have to be specially taught; We see 
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the same tree almost in the same condition all over the 
world and in all seasons. We see the beasts and birds 
do the same except the adoption of peculiar methods to 
suit peculiar climatic and seasonal changes such as 
migration, building nests, or using different tactics. But 
we see meu not only differently clad, ifed and accomo- 
dated to suit different climatic and seasonal circumstances 
but even in the same country and season adopt different 
methods to suit their different positions. All this has 
therefore to be specially taught. What has been called 
Natural Selection is a kind of Revelation or Inspiration 
but amongst the highest of human oes this is epecially 
perceptible. 

Wie, Taa we: fas: HIATT | 

T: GANAS GT: BISA TIA II 

A disciple gets one fourth knowledge from his pre- 
captor, one fourth he gets by his own efforts at under- 
standing it, one fourth he gets by his intercourse with 
his colleagues and his last one fourth he obtains in course 
of time by inspiration or revelation. This is the usual 
way of obtaining complete knowledge of any thing. 

A human being when born is only a beast, then it 
develops its faculties and becomes a man Ag (thinking 


' being) az then by learning he becomes as if born again in 


a different world fax and is ealled sarat. When a human 
being is educated in sciences, he becomes fatal and 
lastly when he gets the requisite inspiration he becomes 
aag. 
(I) aaarmaà Ng:, eRIsigH Isa? | 

areara Nac, aamataaiat il 
(2) qaaa: diz: | Gara: sgat: | Maaa A fA: | 
. Afaan MIRRA | JAQA AETA & I 


(3) amegi Nasa Garsqied KSAT | 


sqa faam eacdarfaeaatfaat l ageala aaa 2 
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Amongst wz ten years’ precedence gives elderness, 
amongst RSHA five years, a'nongst faarara three and 
amongst Aaa a moment's precedence has to be taken into 
consideration. Thus a man who receives education of #18 
gery or Enjoyment thus becomes a WZ; one who gets edu- 
cation of tgeart or Social Intercourse from his father 
in addition becomes a RATAT; one who gets knowledge 
of aa gett or Duly from a preceptor in addition 
becomes fadarta, MIAA or ATT one who gets inspiration 
or revelation from a spiritual guide of ATAgeI becomes 
a waa. Thus there are four sorts of faut according to 
the four meanings of the root faz as under:— 


(1) faz to attain—faart of sraAgear? to be learnt 
from aga. 


(2) fag to think—faat of at gear? to be learnt 
from faa, 

(8) faz to know—faar of ai gari to be learnt 
fromalaraaa. 

(4) fg to be—faart of MA JETTI to be learnt from 
afafaza, ų 

When learning these different Vidyas the student bas 
to follow certain rules of conduct known as AAA. 
For the study of #tagastt one has to follow the rules of 
RAAT high conduct; for the study of aaqeria one 
must follow the rules of Zea family man; for the study 
of aagqeqrt one has to follow the rules of alaqtda 
settler in the forest; and for the study of magari one 
has to follow the rules of @ara the recluse. 


aizea says in his adie ALATA 2 THT 2 
faniataawied adata faaat fran | 


The various fat according to the meanings of the 
root fag have different preceptors as their authorities, 
different ends of learning and different rules of 
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conduct, mafaa deals with the question of “ What is 
this world; wAafaar deals with “What a human being 
should know; aafaat with “ What aman should think 


about ;” and "1a faar with “ What aman should enjoy 


or obtain.” The four kinds of students viz ara, aatat 
fag and atat are also thus most proper persons to 
be taught. ata a diseased person is the proper person who 
needs instruction in 18 faar or Science of enjoyment ; 
autat a person who wishes to get #4 is the person who 
should study aufaat the Science of Social Intercourse ; 
fT a person who pursues knowledge is the person fit 
for aadfaat the Science of Knowables; and lastly the 
Stat or the Philosopher is the person fit to know mafaa 
the solution of the riddle of the world, 


The sarm} gives the details of the system of education 
in Ancient India which was as under : 

I. The thread ceremony was performed ia aa or 
“ISA and the boys were admitted into the schools on the 
full moonday of stam which was the beginning of the 
school term. The school consisted of aqaeqfa the head 
preceptors and Agafa their assistants or colleagues. The 
persons who prepared the text books were called 37 fa 
and these embodied their experiences in the various 
texts. These texts were learnt by heart and sung. 
From the full moon of stam to the full moon of ara 
the learning was by rote from the texts. The boys were 
fed with boiled rice and ghee—@e during these six 
mouths or the first term and in the second term they 
lived by eating curds and barley floor faa maa. In 
the second term the learning was by actual experiences. 


2. At the beginning of each term the various deities 
of subjects taught in the school were given oblations 
and the deities give us an idea of the subjects taught 
in the school. The deities propitiated in the saree are. 

aHI—T he opremieusi UPEPO FLORECE AM beTB LB Foundation USA 
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quad g aaacagaafasaaa | ag afer I 
enfaat—The active principle in life 
aana RR: afa NNA: tl wT 
; sTeI— Faith 
: AJ ENFI araaeai7zace I 
RaI— Perception. 
ag1—Intelligence. 
wnr — Memory. 
azaeifa—tThe chief of an educational institution. 
agafa—Assistants who concur with the chief. 
Sz wiI—Compilers of AA texts from personal ex- 
periences. 
These are the deities of book-learning which consisted 
qq (Sat Grammar). AIFA MATAT, and AAM FIT Logic 
_ and afta Mathematics. 
The following are the deities of practical or experi- 
mental sciences taught at the time. 
1. afa—Heat, Physics. 
2. alqangat:—Botany, Agriculture. 
an— qag gfe: | 
IN—aceqa: aegiaiedaarfcat | 
ai—aaidiafafe: | 
3. MSaA—Birds, Biology. 
IHARA | 
4 faataeni—Electricity. 
faa ga Gd ae, cect afer” | ATga ATTAT | 
aaimgat falta trae aT | agga ea: | Wo RRI 
I worship faa the Positive electricity w bich is clean 
and careful (it deposits clean metal uniformly over tlie 
whole surface) and aam the Negative electricity which 
eats away (corrodes the thing exposed, when the two 
are joined together. This action takes place invariably, 
and consciously (faar) in the gatat the porcelain pot (of 
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the battery). (Watat is the pot used for storing ghee. 
It is to be AAINAT, GAM Acar clean, wide mouthed Rand 
water tight). 


5. aqd:—Water, Hydraulics. 
ANRAJE BA PIAA: | RETNA IA | AÀ | 
6. aaa:—Atmosphere. Wind-mills. Meteorology. 
famnaifanadi | TAR | 
7. faxz?ai:—All the glittering stars. Astronomy. 
fafazatzataar | vas | i 
8. gardini — Solution and precipitation. Chemistry. 
-™—Crushing. 
a@ia—Dissolving. 
9. %%—Cohesion. Mining. 
10.—aatrnea— Blasting furnaces. Metallurgy. 
11. qaataata—Flowing water and wind. Navigation. 
qama Ainai: | WT az il 
12. ata—Juice, Blood. Medicine. 
agi aada fafaa | WAT 3 
13. &gra—Social intercourse. i 
anfia: xidterfin aaa ezatia F: | a 
antanegaiaa aaa: garaf N l 


The boys were generally admitted at the age of 8 to 12 
years and those who entered the schools early naturally 
learnt more. At the first entrance there agra Qa 
was performed and in this &gasafa, afaat fs were the 
deities showing that the education was given by the 
higher teachers and was only confined to abstract 
sciences. At the age of thirteen the agat aa was 
performed and in this afa, duafa, ayaka, agafa and 
agqīāī are the deities showing that the course was con- 
ducted by Assistants and consisted mostly of experi- 
mental, (abstract-concrete) sciences, l 
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a@eraat— Apparatus. 

wqazat—Competition, 

aztat—Don or persons who supplied the requisite 
materials. 

At the age of sixteen miga €I@ was performed in 
which afa, qanta and sagfa were the deities showing 
that concrete sciences formed the principle subjects 
taught. WAT Motion, flowing and saatafa—Repro- 
duction, generation. 


atfen in his 22 we gives the following course of 
education of his times. 


qasanta dead Aaya | 
qarqaaa: IARAA RTTA: | 
aat TAAA: | deat IRINGA: | 

. agada MMSM gat | agaga | 
gaaanz nancy fagianicaca fH fafag afa 
faaraafa | Aad | aeaaea Aaga Agg I 


After dss is performed the boy should be taught 
fafa writing and @sata counting at home. 


After $9444 he should learn 3A} (the three a or 
gifa, cafa and ga) ansatfast from the Specialists or 
higher teachers; he should learn commerce from the 
chiefs or important personages in that profession; he 
should learn law from pleaders and judges. He should 
reside with his preceptor till he is sixteen years; then 
he should perform tata ceremony and get himself 
betrothed. One gets proficiency (polish) in study by 
(1) Apprenticeship, (2 Hearing (3) Mastering (4) Re 
taining (5) Thinking 9) Discussing and (7) Storing in 
his intellect the principles on which the science i8 based 
aud not by any other means. In order to retain the 
polish one has obtained, one must always associate with 
the most-learned. 
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qazadan aana faa ass | ofa gifa 

gaat | RaRa agiagi giaa Raapa | 

agaa AZANINA | 

In the morning he should take exercise in the 
management of elephants, horses, chariots and weapons 
and-the evening should be spent in studying history. The 
rest of the day should be spent in learning subjects not 
already learnt and in revising those already learnt. One 
should frequently hear about subjects that he has learnt. 
gazta history is defined by *tftea as under— 

gavi, zaad, ACA ART, IJIET, AMEN, AaMIETT 

efa sfaara: AT ASIA oe THT R II 

faeta History comprises JUM ancient mythology, 
cfaaa the account of modern happenings, 1e fAs legends, 
saeta samples (biography) we the science of duty 
and age the science of wealth. 

A citizen was always in touch with 44 the forests, 
where learning and teaching was going on as under 

(1) In his boyhood he was himself a.student there. 

(2) In his youth he had his children at school and 

(3) In his old age he retired there to be a master to 

teach his experience. 

The lands that were used by these educational institu- 
tions for teaching agriculture &c., were called saqa the 
Adjuncts of aa. sga@ in old literature does not mean a 
garden—#itta is the word used for that. The Upvanas were 
the lands attached to the educational institutions called 4. 
These were to be situated to the west of the towns and 
to be at a distance of about four miles from them. 


In having aqtaat and educational institutions there, 
thert is one great advantange viz ‘Plain living and 


high thinking’ can be actually practised there. A worldly 
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man preaches all kinds of morality but in actual practise 
for various reasons he finds it difficult to practise them. 
For example one may preach truthfulness but ordinary 
etiquette does not allow him to practise it and civilised 
society forces him to practise hypocrisy. In atiaa, 
however, having retired from the world and renounced 
etiquette and civilized society he can and may be able to 
practise what he preaches. Thus his pupils while in 
agaa can learn simplicity and morality. 


Want of such aqaa is greatly felt at the present 
time Men who have devoted their lives to one pro" 
fession can in the ataa proceed with their investigation 
unhampered by worldly objects. The world thus profitsand 
young men get advantage of this devotion to one subject. 
Worldly movements also get impetus by the free moral 
support they can get by men living in the añaa 
We learn from the autaa that when king oppressed his 
subjects, they went to the St in agiaa and complained. 
The æt thereupon saw king @4 and advised him to 
refrain from oppression and on his refusing to listen to 
their precept, burnt him to ashes by their angry T9. 
Having destroyed 84, the sages went to the adaa without 
even caring to know if there was anyone to succeed a4 
After a time when the subjects again went to adaa the 
Sages came up, churned the body of @@ and crowned 
J3 the extract from 24’s body on throne. This is the 
great advantage of having old noted sages living in aqaa 
and practising their aq unmolested. 
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THE DEGENERATION OF INDIAN CATTLE 
AND ITS CAUSES. 
(By Mr. DooNGERSEE DHARAMSEE SAPAT, COL: MBO). 


Throughout the whole of India, except Sind, and the 
Western Districts of the Punjab, horned cattle are the 
only beasts emp'oyed for ploughing purposes. ‘The weli- 
known humped species of cattle predominates every- 
where, being divided into many varieties. Owing partly 
to unfavourable conditions of climate and soil, partly to 
the insufficiency of the pasture grounds and grazing 
areas, and partly to want of selection in breeding, the 
general condition of the cattle is miserably poor.. As 
cultivation advances, the area of waste land available for 
free grazing steadily diminishes and as sufticient care is 
not exercised by Revenue Officers, the prospects of poor 
cattle are becoming worse rather than better. Their 
only hope lies in the introduction of fodder crops asa 
regular stage in the agriculture course. There are how- 
ever, some fine breeds in existérce. In Mysore 
the “ Amrit Mahal”, a breed said to have been introduced 
by Hyder Ali for military purposes, is still kept up by the 
state. In the Madras districts of Nellore and Kurnool, 
the icdigenous breed has been greatly improved under 
the stimulus of cattle shows and prizes founded by the 
Local Government. In the Central Provinces there is 
a peculiar breed of trotting bullocks, which are in great 
demand for wheeled carriages. The laige and handsome 
oxen of Gujrat in Bombay and of Hariana in the Punjab 
are excellently adapted for drawing heavy loads on a 
sandy soil. ‘The fodder famines that accompanied the 
great famines of 1591 and 1900 proved little short of 
disastrous to the cattle in the affected provinces: lu 
Gujrat and the arid plains of the South Hast Punjab, the 


renowned herds almost disappeared. In the affected 
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districts of the Punjab tbe loss of cattle averaged from 
17 to 45 per cent. of the whole. In Rajputana more 
than half of its thirteen or fourteen millions of stock is 
said to have perished in.1900 alone In one state the 
loss amounted to 90 per cent., and in four others to 70 
per cent. In Gujrat half of its 12 milliou cattle perished 
in spite of the utmost efforts to obtain fodder. The 
worst cattle are to be found always in deltic tracts, but, 
there their place is to a large extent taken by buffaloes. 
These last are more hardy than ordinary cattle, their 
character is maintained by crossing the cows with wild 
bulls, and their milk yields the best g/z or clarified butter. 
Along the valley of the Indus, and in the sandy desert 
which stretches into Rajputana, camels supersede cattle 
for agricultural operations. The breed of horses has 
generally. deteriorated since the demand for military 
purposes has declined with the establishment of British 
supremacy. In Bengal proper and also in Madras, it 
may be broadly said that: the horses are not bred. But 
horses are still required for the Indian army, the native 
cavalry and the police ; and in order to maintain the 
supply of remounts a Civil Veterinary Department, was 
founded in 1892, transferred in 1903 to the army re 
mount department. Horse breeding is carried on chieily 
in the Punjab, the United Provinces. and Baluchistan, 
and the Government keeps a number of stallions in the 
various provinces. Formerly Norfolk trotters held the 
first place in point of number, but their place has been 
taken recently hy English thoroughbreds, Arabs, and 
especially Australians. For the supply of ordnance 
baggage, and transport mules & large number of donkey 
stallions are imported by the Government annually 
from various European countries. But the supply. of 


suitable animals is not good, and their cost is large, 80 
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the breeding of donkey stallions has been undertaken at 
the Hissar farm in the Punjab. 

The Bullock is still the principal motive power for 
cultivation, which, as a rule is light and active, but pos- 
sesses little hauling power. The necessary tilth for 
crops is brought about by frequency of ploughings, the 
result being that soil is seldom tilled as it should be. For 
draught purposes oxen are in more general use than 
buflaloes especially in the drier parts of the country, but 
buffaloes are very largely used in the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying, buffaloes are perhaps more profitable than 
cows as they give richer milk and more of it; but they 
require more feeding. The poorer people largely depend 
on the milk of goats of which there are an enormous 
number throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried on 
mainly in the non-cultivated tracts in central and South- 
ern India, Southern Punjab and Rajputana, where 
distinct breeds with definite characters have been preser- 
ved. The best known draught breed are Hansi, Nellore, 
Amrit Mahal, Gujrat, Mahu, and the finest milk cows 
are the Saniwal, (Punjab) Gir (Kathiawad) and Sind. 
Owing to unfavourable circumstances, well bred cattle arë 
becoming scarce and some of the best known are threat- 
ened with extinction. Efforts to improve the quality of 
the cattle in non-breeding districts by the use of aclected 
bulls have hitherto been frustrated by the promiscuous 
breeding which goes on in the villages. 

The sheep are reared chiefly on account of 
mutton, and the fleece has been regarded generally as of ` 
subsidiary interest Short remarks in his manual on Indian ` 
cattle and sheep particularly with respect to the Madras 
types, that they “ resemble a greyhound with fucked up 
belly, having some coarseness of form, the feet light, the ; 
litabs bony, sides flat and the tail short,” Indeed the 
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total number of livestock of the Bovine class ia India ig 
no less than 146 millions. According to 1919-20 census 
of cattle, the number of cattle per 100 acres of sown area 
ranges from 101 in Bengal to £0 in Bombay; while 
the number per 100 of population varies from 86 in 
Manpur Pargana to 33 in Delhi. The average for British 
India as a whole is 66 cattle per 100 acres of sown area 
and 61 cattle per 100 of population. Very considerable 
uumher of these cattle is maintained at a loss owing 
to their unfitness either for labour or for supplying milk, 
And the problem can not be solved on the lines accept: 
able in Western countries, for the reason that the vene- 
ration for the cow is universal among the larger portion 
of tha population of India. It is thus impossible to treat 
the question as one of pure economics ; if only because 
popular sentiment will not agree to the elimination of 
the unfit and useless members of the cattle population 
In India. 

: The amelioration of- the position depends first upon 
improving the breed of cattle and secondly upon its 
preservation both from disease and famine. Increased 
breeding in the arable areas is now an imperative neces- 
sity, owiog to a rise in the price of working cattle. 
There is however a great lack in many places of stock 
bulls ; while the drain of the best milch cattle into the 
towns and their consequent loss for breeding purposes has 
ruined the milk breeds of the country districts. At 
Pusa, cattle breeding has been directed mainly along two 
lines ; the grading up of a country milch breed ; and 
experiments in cross breeding with imported cattle of 
high milking pedigree, the primary object of the latter 
being to obtain reliable information regarding the inheri- 
tance of the observable characters of both breeds. In 


the various provincial agricultural departments, | also 
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considerable attention is being paid to the provision of 
stock bulls. But much remains to be done, as owing to 
the inadequacy of finance and want of sufficient staff, 
work is very slackly pushed on, yet considerable work is 
being done for the general maintenance and improvement 
of the chief local breeds. 

The task is not easy of accomplishment, so that 
progress is necessarily slow. Simultaneously with the 
work of improvement of the breeds comes the preserva- 
tion of cattle from famine and epidemics. P:ainly, it is 
just as important to keep the existing cattle alive through 
periods of famine as it is to maintain and improve the 
breeds. Mention has already been made of the steps 
taken by the Agricultural Department to increase the 
fodder supply and to make it readily available for the 
strain placed upon it by outbreaks of sudden scarcity. 
Steps have been taken for storing 350 lakhs worth of 
fodder ia Bombay Presidency only. Hay depots are 
establishe. at Panchmahal, Dawod, _ Godhra, Khandesh 
and Palgir. 50 millions lbs. of hay has been stored at 
Ahmednagar. Grass depots with large stores will also be 
opened at Belgaum, Solapur, Bijapur and Dharwar, also 
there is a plan to establish depots of hay in various parts 
of Gujrat ‘There can b> little doubt that a considerable 
proportion of ihe Indian cattle population is underfed 
and that one way of increasing the percentage of useful 
individual cattle is to popularise those forms of fodder, 
which at the present moment are neglected because un- 
known. The preservation of Indian cattle from contagi- 
ous diseases presents certain difficulties peculiar to India. 
Tt is necessary not merely to fight against the natural 
sources of infection, but also against ignoranee, old 
established customs, and prejudices on the part of people 
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themselves. Cattle owners, when disease is prevalent in 
a village, often remove the infected cattle to other 
locwlities ; and it is a long time before they can be made 
to realise that such movements of the cattle ate the 
means of spreading disease. Until the cattle owners 
themselves understand the importance of early informa- 
tion and segregation in the suppression of these periodical 
outbreaks, disease must remain a source of loss to them, 
and agricultural interests in general. During 1920-21 there 
were 574 veterinary hospitals and dispensaries at work 
in India and the cases treated and operations performed 
at these institutions number over one million. The Im- 
perial Bacteriological Laboratory at Muktesar, which sup- 
plies tha munitions of the campaign.against contagious 
cattle diseases issued more than 2.5 million doses of different 
sera to the provincial veterinary departments. Amongst 
inoculated cattle the percentage of death was only 0-4 per 
cent. The maximum output of Muktesar, even when the 


‘full effects of the recent reorganisation have been 


realised, will not be sufficient to cope with the growing 
popularity of its products, and the question of starting a 
similar Laboratory in South India is under consideration. 

In India the scope of tractor cultivation appears to 
be limited, since most valuable of irrigated lands are not 
quite suitable for tractor cultivation, and the sizes of the 
fields, are rather too small for the purpose. Hence cattle 
power is most essential to the ryots of India. 

Crops grown purely for fodder form a very small pro- 
portion of the cattle food of the country, and mainly for 
this reason have not been subjected by the Agricultural 
Department to the same systematic treatment as staple 
crops. In this connection it should be remembered that 
an iraprovement in the yield of grain crops as. a rule in- 


yolves an increase in the straw as well as the grain, and 
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thus indirectly increases the amount of availeble fodder. 
Problems connécted with the raising and storing ‘of fodder 
continue to receive attention, and work of great value has 
been performed in demonstrating the possibilites of new 
sourcesof supply. In Bombay distinct advance has been 
made on the methods previously followed in the prepara- 
tion of prickly pear as emergency fodder. In the United 
Provinces, also, it has been definitely proved that the 
troublesome weed known as Baisurai, which seriously 
affects the yield of unirrigated crop, on account of its 
deep roots, can be advantageously utilised as fodder. It 
is estimated that through the employment of this weed 
a saving of 0.22 million tons of other fodder can be effect- 
ed in the United Provinces.—a quantity considerably 
exceeding the total amount imported during the several 


fodder famines of recent years. 
The high death rate of Indian cattle owing to the 


prevalence of epidemic diseases, chiefly Renderpest and 
want of proper treatment is a great factor in the deterio- 
ration of the breed. The Government cattle Census Reports 
show that 20 per cent. of cattle die every year in India. 
Of these about 5 per cent. are slaughtered and 15 per cent. 
die of disease or old age. Ina periodical famine the 
death rate is appalling. This compares very unfavourably 
with other countries. It is no wonder that the number 
and quality of the Indian cattle suffer a great havoc. — 
India has been the homeand originatorof veterinary 
treatment in the world. [t isa thousand pities that the 
science of cattle treatment which has been so successfully 
developed by Maharajas Rituparna and Nala by Maharshi 
Palakapya,by Nakul and Sahadev and latterly by persons 
like Chakrapani Datta, has been neglected and allowed. 
to be lost to mankind. Even the "Go Vaidyas™ who used 
to roam about in towns and villages and who effectively 
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cured many cattle of many virulent diseases have become 
) scarce. Their places have been taken by Veterinary 

Assistants turned out by the Government Veterinary 

Colleges. ‘These latter do not understand and appreciate 

the stand-point of ignorant and illiterate Ryots, secondly s 

their treatment is very costly owing to the heavy cost of 

foreign drugs and thirdly their number, is so limited that 
they are not able to cope with ali the work. Hence the 
Veterinary Department is not so popular. 

: If you want healthy cattle, you have to supply necessary 
| pasture grounds. Partly due to the greed of the landlords, 
; the negligence of the authorities and partly due to the 
foolish indifference of the people, pasture grounds are slow- 
ly vanishing. We forget that cattle form the life and soul 
of our agriculture, and their misery and ruin mean the 
deterioration and ruin of our Agriculture and hence of 
ourselves. 1t is a short sighted policy to stifle agriculture 
by depriving the cattle of their fodder. š 

The increase of production by improved methods 
ani scientilic agriculture will solve the problem of 
utilisation of whatever land is available for agricultural 
purposes, including pasture lands. 

The following table shows the proportion of pasture 
lands to the whole area in the various countries of the 
world, 


Country. Total area in acres Grazing ground 
ÀA (In lakhs of acres.) (in lakhs of acres.) 
Great Britain 115 230 
& Ireland. — 
England... 325 100 
Germany _.... 1,332 214 
Newzealand ... 67 27 
United States 19,033 = 1,10 
Japan i... 1,056 176 
- Indiai 5-2 te F 9,600 ` 852 
Bengal : 505 30 


ee 
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= 
w These figures show that India stands very low in this | 
| respect in comparison with other countries, 


d It is bhigh time that inmediate provision be made for l 
. adequate pasture grounds with the co-operation of landlords 
4 and the people. It is further desirable that the existing law 
may be changed so as to allow Municipalities and District a 
Boards to expend a portion of their funds in purchasing 
à lands for pasture; or funds to be collected from land f 

owoers, by zemindars and heads of rich religious orders 
i by an annual tax, to be utilised in the purchase of pasture 
! lands for cattle. In tbe cities this evil has assumed 
l a most serious aspect, as the cattle of the big cities do vot 
y get suficient exercise, air and pastures as no lands are re- 

served for such purposes. The child mortality in the big ; 
F cities of Ludia assumes unusually heavy proportions when i 
| the milk sold is both adulterated and infected. Tbe j 
Governinent has in some places introduced the system of | 
keeping reserved water tanks in villages for supplying Ls 
drinking water. If a suitable belt of land around such | 
reserved tanks be acquired for the purpose of grazivg, l 
that will advance the cause to a great extent. In any a 
case Government must see that adequate pasture grounds, | 
at least one tenth the area of each village, be reserved for 2 
each village and the cost of acquiring such land may be 
met from Government funds, road cess funds or other 
funds available for the purpose. Indeed the matter is so 
urgent that any delay will be simply disastrous. Providing 
of pasture lands alone is not sufficient. But steps should 


OL Ee 


be taken for the proper maintenance of these plote. i 
i India is a poor country and the institution of breeding- | 
E: studs with high fees for breeding is not at all suited for i 


this country, The purpose in some respects is served by a 
the Brahmani bulls—the animals dedicated to God Shiva | 
by Hindus, are generally held in veveration and no one | ia 
dares molest them in villages. By the judgments of 

Indian High Courts such Brabmini bulls are declared res 
nullius and they are being freely stolen, slaughtered, and . 
used for scavenging purposes. t 


The Brahmani bulls have been so long supplying the 
needs of the whole of India, but the present unbridled | 
slaughter and diversion to other purposes bave caused ie 
3 an acute shortage. We see no Brahmani bulls roaming | 
= freely as before. In towns there is at present hardly i 
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one Bull for breeding for every 1000 cows. It is Strange 
how breed of cows continues under such circumstances, 
The inhabitants of the villages should rear up one com- 
mon Bull for the average of 50 cows. The cattle of Bengal 
: aud Bebar are very poor in physique and appearance. We 
see in the villages of Bengal the proverbial Indian cattle 
with its ribs protruding from its body. To improve the 
breed of lower grade cattle, it is desirable to get it crossed 
by a superior g grade bull. 1n the larger towns and villages 
the Municipalities and District Boards sbould provide 
| for such bulls. 


Legislation should also be so amended that judg- 
ments of High Courts(I. L. R. IT. cal. 852) I. L. R.S All. 
I. L. R. IL Mad. 145) should not, affect Municipalities 
and District Boards and Village Unions in maintaining 
Brahmani bulls for breeding purposes. Such breeding: 
studs should be either absolutely free or a nominal fee 
should he charged for breeding. 


The All-India Cow Conference Association of Calcutta 
have collected some figures estimating that over 10 
Jakhs of cattle are slaughtered every year in India. The 
figure is much underestimated as information available 
to them is scanty The Government statistics would 
show that in the course «i the last 50 years hides exported 
have increased 20 times. ‘Che exports of raw hides of 
cattle alone in 1922-23 ainounted to 45,700 tons valued 
at Rs. 571 lakhs as compared with 48,500 tons and 
Rs. 598 lakhs in the previous year. These unnaturally 
big figures can not but be due to poisoniog and slaughter. 


But it is pot so much the number of animals staughtered 
as their quality that counts. ‘he best breeds of cattle are 
being daily slaughtered in any number. In all tbe prin- 
cipal towns of India, the breed of the best mwilkers are 
being gradually extirpated. There is no restriction on the 
slaughter of Prime cows and even calves. ‘Though the 
Calcutta and Bombay Municipalities have resolved against 
such appalling practices, still without some legislative 
measure such indiscriminate slaughter will not ‘be stop- - 
ped. Institutions like Bombay and Bengal Humanitarian 
Association are quite helpless as both ‘Government aud 
Mahomedan sentinents are hostile. 


It is a sad thing to see a great traflic going on, when 
thousands of cattle Tegardless of age, sex, ” quality condi- 
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tion and breed are daily collected from the rural provin- 
ces of India, driven to the Railway Station and thence 
transferred to a big city, where they are sold to butchers. 
Poor Gowalas when they find cows and calves useless, sell 
them to butchers as they are incapable of bearing any 
economic loss, though they are Hindus by religion. The 
Gowalas justly say, that they could not maintain their 
cows, when not in milk, as they had no pasture grounds, 
or suitable localities for keeping their cattle without 
incurring unduly heavy expenses. Every Hindu should 
visit these cattle sheds of Gowalas where he will learn 
much of the insanitary conditions in which the cattle are 
kept In big Pinjrapoles or charity cattle institutions 
conditions are too unscientific and insanitary to allow 
these institutions to do much goed. These Pinjrapoles 
do not encourage good breeding of cattle, but are institu- 
tions only for the upkeep of old and disabled animals. 


Some very fine breeds of both draught and dairy 
cattle, still found in different parts of the country, reflect 
credit on the traditional knowledge of cattle-breeding 
but do not show it to be scientific or up-to-date. 
I have seen cattle like Nagore cattle of Rajputana, 
Nellore breed of Madras, Gujrat breed, Amrit Mahal 
of Mysore, Dhanni Sanhiwaland Hariana cattle of the 
Punjab, Panwar, breed of U. P. and Karachi cattle and 
many other breeds of fine cattle, suitable to the different 
conditions of India. They are very beautiful, and strong 
animals and this shows that an elernentary knowledge of 
different lines of cross-breeding and traditional insight 
into the nature of cattle breeding is possessed by a few 
pedple, who do not like the spread of this kuowledge 
amongst all, but keep it for their heirs only and the 
public is not enlightened, nor does it care at all for 
the study of this subject. 


The history of the ancient cattle breeders wander- 
ing in search of good pasture avd water for their 
cattle, shows that they were not unaware of the import- 
ance of feeding their cattle in as good and economical a 
way as possible. But now the conditions and circumstan- 
ces have changed much in India. ‘The reservation of 
forests, and the still increasing mania of extensive cultiva- 
tion, the extension of roads, railways and canals have limit- 
ed the natural pasture area. and pushed back cattle 


breeding into a somewhat difficult and different situation, 
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We have to take our lessons from such a small 
country as Denmark which has made cattle breeding 
a very profitable national industry. In the area of 
94,215 square miles, and a population ef 2°75 millions in 
1912, the Danes had 934 cattle breeding Unions keeping 
1123 Bulls, with a membership of 23,414 land owners, 
The local Unions are federated to District Unious whose 
office is to advise and help tie local Unions to maintain 
a uniform system. It appoints expert counsellers, to 
assist the Local Unions in purchasing bulls, selection of 
breeding cows and rearing up herds. Steps are taken to 
instruct the peasants in the knowledge of good cattle 
breeding using the best aniamls, and the necessity of 
rearing young stock in a proper manuer. ‘Thus the Danes 
have converted Agriculture and cattle breeding into a 
scientific operation by close co-operation between the 
Government, the Public bodies and the peasants. 


Mr. W. H. Harrison, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India in ene of his elaborate contributions 
pointed out from striking facts from history, that the 
prosperity of an agricultural nation has a direct relation 
to the breeding of good cattle. The Government of India 
is now being roused up to taking small steps here and 
there. though they are only small drops in the wide ocean 
considering the wide area, and the immense population 
of India, They have'recently established an institution 
“ The Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry snd 
Dairying” at Bangalore to meet a long felt want in the 
matter of special technical education in cattle breeding, 
animal nutrition and such other subjects. The inatitution 
has an endowment of some 100 acres of land at Bangalore 
which are all under cultivation, and a your g stock grazing 
farm at Pananpalli some 5 miles away. 


The whole of the cultivated area is utilised for grow- 
ing special fodder crops suitable for cattle. The farm has 
a total herd of some 300 cattle most of which are Ayshire 
or Holstein crosses but a small herd of Delhi buffaloes, a 
herd of Sindi cows and a couple of pure bred Jerseys are 
also maintained.. The Government of India have fitted 
up elaborate chemical laboratories at the farm for the 
special study of animal nutrition and cognate problems 
and specially designed cattle sheds and an accurate animal 
weighing machine have been erected At present the 
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Provincial Governments are training up their officers 
in order to spread the importance of cattle breeding and 
dairying. 


India is predominantly an agricultural country as 
226 millions out of the total 315 millions are supported 
by Agriculture. In the United States and Canada, the 
average production from agriculture is roughly reckoned 
at Rs. 624 and Rs. 476 per head respectively against 
Rs. 45 only per head in India because Agriculture is 
catried on without the additional income of cattle breed- 
ing. Economic reasons such as the small holdings and 
lack of capital have no doubt contributed to the neglect 
of the development of such useful Agricultural pursuits. 
But agriculture is now a local subject. Hence Govern- 
ment should encourage Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
which are being formed iu all rural centres, to stimulate 
the progress of cattle breeding by assistance in buying 
good bulls and in rearing fine animals. Rural cattle- 
shows go a great way in encouraging zamindars to bid 
for the prizes for well brought up cattle. 


GONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED- 
MAN’S HOPES AND FEARS. 


SACREDNESS OF THE FAMILY. 


Dean Inge is one of the most penetrating of 
modern thinkers and the most incisive of modern writers. 
He wields a powe ful pen and he takes pretty good care 
to dip it in vitriol before manipulating it. His criticism of 
modern life and thought is always delicious and has an 
inimitable flavour of refreshing candour. The Dean 
contributes to the Morning Post of London a thought- 
ful article uuder the above heading. He criticises in 
this profound article Mr. Bertrand Russell’s “What I 
Believe.” The Dean thus begins his article ! 

I make no apology for returning to Messrs Kegan 
Paul’s series of booklets published under the general title of 
‘ To-day and Tomorrow.’ Sime of the fifteen essays are of 
littla value : but others are by eminent men of science, predic- 
eee aunt iney hope or fear or expect is going to happen 

an ine ge gona. The scientific mind is ‘far , from controll 
politics, ethics, and sociology; it is violently opposed, 
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not so much by conservatism—though there is a conservatism , 
| which clings to traditional ideas and customs and will not 
allow them to bo critically examined—as by sentimentalism, 
which instinctively hates the scientific way of approaching - 
practical questions. The writers of these booklets are not very 
optimistic, though they believe that sooner or later science 
must win the victory against what they consider superstitious 
and irrational taboos. For my own part, though 1 profou- 
ndly disagree with some of their opinions, I believe that 
fundamentally they are in the right, and I am sure that their 
point of view is one which we cannot afford to neglect. We 
must, however, remember that ‘reason’. is sometimes the 
philosophy of today, ‘superstition, the philosophy of yesterday 
and tomorrow. 

s 


Thave already noticed Mr. Bertrand Russell’s rather pessi- 
mistic ‘Icarus’ which is a sequel or criticism of Mr. J. R.S. 
Haldane’s brilliant ‘Daedalus’. His second booklet called ‘What 
I Believe,’ is an expression of his hopes, as ‘Icarus’ is an oxprs- 
sion of his fears. It is a great pity from our point of view, that 
so much space is given'to an attack on Christian sex morality.1 
have written so often lately on this subject that it is not necsssary 
to say much raore, for Mr. Russell’s view is substantially the 
same as that of other writers whose opinions I have comb- 
ated. Hethinks that an incalculable amount of misery is 
caused by a system of antiquated taboos, which disregard and 

_ contradict what are now known to be the conditions of phy- 
_ sical and mental health in normal men and women. He is 
strongly convinced that ‘ virginity is extraordinarily harmful 
to women,’ and that in consequence it is very undesirable that 
unmarried women, who are not in a hoalthy state, should be 
the teachers of the young. I'he subject is too delicate for 
discussion here, and it would be better to leave it to medical 
men, if medical men would say in public what they are ready 
enough to say in private. Lagree with Mr. Russell and his 
friends that there has been too much furtive concealment of 
the truth. All that is known on these subjects ought to be 
public property; the medical profession has not shown much 


courage hitherto in enlightening the people. 


It is a pity that the Dean has not thought fit to 
denounce the dangerous doctrine that “virginity is extra- 
ordinarily harmful to men.” If by virginity is merely 
meant formal abstention from the matrimonial relation- 
ship and consequent immunity from the responsibilities 
involved therein but perfect liberty to taste the forbidden 
fruit in the shape of pre-marital liasons, Mr. Russell is 
probably right. But it is monstrous to assert that a 
virgin in the true sense of the word i. e. a Brahmebarni, 
who by means of self-control and austere self-discipline 


has conseryed her mental and physical powers and can 
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marshal her wondrous volitional powers at a moment’s 
notice and direct them to the solution of intellectual 
doubts and moral conundrums, is an unsuitable teacher 
of youth. On the contrary, it is difficult to conceive of 
more suitable preceptor. It is high time that all talk 
about scientific birth-control and other scientific means 
of promoting self-indulgence, debauchery, racial fuicide 
and moral bankruptcy was denounced as bunkum and 
moral means rehabilitated in the exalted position they 


once occupied. 
THE MARRIAGE TIE. 


On the subject of lax views on marriage, the Dean 
speaks out freely. Says he :— 


But I disagere very strongly with Mr. Russell in his 
lax views of the marriage tie. He holds that there should be 
no jntimate relations without ‘ mutual inclination,’ and 
apparently thinks that ‘ mutual inclination, ’ with safeguards 
against the consequences, is enough to justify such relations. 
He cannot see any rational justification for the Christian 
teaching on these matters, and seems to suggest that monogamy 
is chiefly kept alive by the parsons. But it is not necessary 
to bring in the belief in divine revelation, in order, to answer 
these attacks. ‘The family is much older. than Christianity ; 
it ig even older and more primitive than humanity. Hist- 
ory, it seems to me, proves that those societies which have 
been the strongest and most stable have been those in which 
family life and marital faithfulness have been held in tho 
greatest honour. ‘here is no stronger example than a non- 
Christian people, in which Mr. Russell is specially interested. 
Those who know China well are agreed that the family relat- 
ions of the Chinese are almost ideal. Perhaps the love of 
parents and children is more conspicuous than that of husbands 
and wives; but the home is sacred and the centre of all social 
life. This society has maintained a stable equilibrium for 
about 5, 000 years and it is most unlikely that the present 
disturbance will upset the best balanced civilisation in the 
world. On the other hand, the kind of freedom which Mr. 
Russell advocates has always and everywhere been a symptom 
of social and national dissolution. This is surely a scientific 
argument; if a custom or tradition keeps society together, 
we do not dispose of it by calling it superstitious. 


A BRAVE MAN’S CREED. 


The following lines constitute an admirable statement 
of Mr. Russell’s metaphysical position. 

But it is of Mr. Russell’s philosophy slightly sketched in 
the first pages of this little book that I wish to speak in 
this article. Man, he says, is a part of Nature, not something 
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contrasted with nature ! Physical science, which, as he rather 
surprisingly thinks, is approaching a stage when it will be 
complete and therefore uninteresting, gives us no hope on 
immortality, and no reason for believing in God. ‘Fear is 
the basis of religious dogma as of so much else in human 
life. Religion has dignified certain kinds of fear, and 
made people think them not disgraceful. In this it has 
done mankind a great disservice; all fear is bad, and ought 
to be overcome not by fairy tales but by courage and rational 
reflection. ‘Happiness is noue the less true happiness because 
it must come to an end, nor do thought and love lose their 
value because they are not everlasting. 


This is evidently the creed of a brave man, who is 
determined to meet his fate which he believes to be annihilation, 
open-eyed and unduped. It isan attitude which we must all 
respect, as we respect the ancient Stoics, when they were 
consistent wiht their professions, as Marcus Aurelius was and 
as Senecca was not. But are we really driven to this Stoic 
defiance of the Creator, this challenge to Him to do His worst 
against the unconquerable soul of the sage ? We remember 
this kind of language in Victor Hugo, embellished with superb 
rhetoric, and with a strut and swagger which even superb 
rhetoric cannot save from being ridiculous. J*rederic Myers 
has a good paragraph on Monsieur -Hugo’s ‘sublime’ attitude 
at the crack of doom. 


I find the crux of Mr. Russell’s philosophy in his words: 
‘The philosophy of Nature is one thing, the philosophy 
of value is quite another. Nothing but harm can como of 
confusing them’. It would be ridiculous to warp the philosophy 
of Nature in order to bring out results that are pleasing to the 
tiny parasites of an insignificant planet. Vitalism as a philo- 
sophy and evolutionism show a lack of sense of proportion and 
logical releyance..,All such philosophies spring from self-impo- 
réance, and are best corrected by a little astronomy.’ These 
last sentences are admirable and the criticism of much current, 
philosophy is well deserved. But I disagree absolutely with 
the statement which follows that ‘we are ourselves the ultimate 
arbiters of value; it is we ‘who create value and our desires 
which confer value.’ 


THE ANSWER OF PLATONISM. 


The Dean seeks the refuge of Platonism and thus 
attacks Mr. Russell’s pessimistic position :— 


Mr. Russell is here contradicting the fundamental doctrine 
of Platonism—that the supreme reality is a kingdom of 
eternal and unchangeable values which are in no sense 
created by ourselves, and which we can only know: as the 
reward of steadily setting our affections on things above, and 
by severe self-discipline. The essential part-of this philosophy— 
which is also the philosophy of Chrisianity—is that eternal 
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and ultimae values are not subjective ideals; but the 
supreme facts and truths of the real world, the contents 
of the mind of God, so far as the divine mind can be 
revealed to finite creatures. This faith gives us a firm , 
foothold in the unseen world, and a confidence that as 
Dr. Jacks has put it, ‘the universe is friendly’ to our 
spiritual longings. 

Perhaps Mr. Russell is not such a stranger to these Za 
thoughts as he appears to be; but there is a real difference be- 
tween a philosophy of discipline and renunciation, brightened 
by streaks of light from a higher sphere of existence and 
fortified by the firm assurance that there is far more and far 
f better to bo seen when we aro worthy to see it, and, on the 
othor side, the acceptance of Nature as a pitiless and unspi- 
3 ritual power, and which we can look between the eyes by 
S exercising courage and intellectual honesty, but without that 
E 


A Pera en S 


at 


oS discipline of self-denial which even Goethe felt to be essential 
l to the wise conduct of life. Thou shalt renounce, renounce ! 
‘That is the everlasting song, which every heur, our whole life 

long, sings hoarsely in our ears.’ 
The reply is convincing, only it hessas little to do 
with Christianity as Timbuctu is related to Russia. 
The words of the Dean would sound familiar to an 
Indian Pandit steeped in the philosophy of the Shastras. 
In plain language the words unmistakably convey the 
sense that by means of Yoga one can realize the truths 
embodied in the Veda, the eternal contents of the mind 
of God. Who does not know that Platonism was but 
a rehash of ancient Indian Philosophy ? | 


A FLESHLESS DIET. i 


In Lhe Physical Culture for March and April 1925 

there appears an article on the above subject. The writer 

- deals with the scientific aspect of the question, He thus 
introduces the subject :— 

There is a widespread idea perpetuated by primers on 
physiology that man is an ‘omnivorous’ animal and should 
eat both animal and vegetable food because his anatomy de- 

fmands it. But let us see what comparativeanatomy has to 
say on this subject. 


Mar, ina natura] state, without the implements that 

civilization has accumulated for this end, has not the capacity 

i -ofa hunter; to chase and seize animals without implernents 
would be impossible to him. He has not the claws or the strong 

bite, neither the swiftness nor the spring of carnivorous ani- 

mals. His hands, while admirably adapted for prehension, 

have not the capability to grasp quickly or penetrate through 
2 the slippery fur of those animale which would most likely fal] 
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his prey. His teeth, notwithstanding what generations of 
people have said, are not adapted for meat cating, 


CANINE TEETH. 


The presence of canine teeth in man is sometimes 
cited as evidence that man is carnivorous. On this 
point the writer says :— 


Canine teeth, in more or less modified f: rms suited for 
digging and defence, are found in the elephant, where they. 
attain an enormous size, the pig and wild boar. 


The musk deer possesses in the superior jaw two long 
canines, which emerge from the mouth. The camel possesses 
a very good set; even the horse has small canines in process 
of disappearance. 


If we turn now t» the molars we find that man’s molars differ 
as much from the carnivorous as from the herbivorous type. 
_ The cusps, of which some speak as an evidences of carnivorous 
descent, are to be found very marked in the frugivorous 
animals, and man is far from being nearest the dogs and cats 
in that respect. 


Man’s teeth are all on the same level and are closely set to- 
gether. His jaw has a wide range of motion vertically, which 
gives him the possibility to bite at large fruits. The grind- 
ing motion that he can impart to itis a proof of an adapt- 
ation tosolid.substances necessitating a thorough division, 
such as cereals and nuts require. 


It is said that canines answer for the purpose of tearing 
meat from bone. This isa minor function. They are first 
and foremost instruments of prehension and defence. They 
are to be found in animals varying in habits and mode of life 
and inconspicuous canines of man lose absolutely all signifi- 
cance when we realize the many functions nature has given 
to them. 


Besides carnivorous animals, the great class of monkeys 
possess very strong and very pointed canines. 


The anthropoid ape, which is a fruit and leaf eater, can 
be taken as an example, and from him down, the whole family 
of monkeys is exceedingly well supplied, though most of them 
are vegetarian in mode of lifo. 


ANIMAL FOOD IS POISON. 


On the subject of the value of animal food asa 
builder up of the system, the writer says :— : 


Whatever may be the theory of the transformation of 
energy in the body, which will ultimately be accepted, it isa well 
proven fact that carbon is the source of that energy as well 
as the source of the heat, and it is equally certain that sugar 
js the best combustible for us. We therefore need protein 
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only to make good the wear of the organs, the death and 
removal of tissue, the expense incidental to the activities of 
life. The need of protein by the body has been likened to the 
need of metal to repair a machine, while carbon furnishes the 
onergy to make the machine go 


Prof. Huchard said: “Animal food, which we use and 
abuse, is not food, but continuous poisoning.” 


Meat eating, as it is usually practised, introduces in 
the organism a surplus protein over the minimum require- 
ments which very easily reaches two or three times the am- 
ount entirely sufficient for our needs. This increases, their 
fore, by two or three times, the quantity of nitrogen to be ex- 
creted and gives to the kidneys an amount of work which it 
does not seem advisable to impose upon these organs, on which 
We are so dependent. 


We have thus in meat eating more than twice the urea, 
three times the uric acid, twice the creatinin to get rid of from 
the kindneys, together with a number of other substances 
which, while they are present ia minute quantities, are perhaps 
those which play the most important role in the influence that 
meat exerts in our organism. 


Uric acid is far from being an innocent substance. We 
have in such terms as uric acid diathesis a world wide recogni- 
tion of the part it plays in producing disease. : 

It is evident that whenever we absorb animal flesh we 
take in with it those poisonous products. Digestion destroys 
some of it, the liver may be able to take care of a certain 
quantity also. But they are certainly not all destroyed, as 
we have evidence of their action by the fact that meat-eaters 
are found to be more susceptible to fatigue than vegetarians. 


We also find it is not impossible to produce acute poisonous 
symptoms and even death by eating the flesh of exhausted 
animals. Flesh food is always infected by a great number of 
bacteria, and this is natural from its very nature. It gives 
an ideal breeding place to all the saprophytes which the air 
conveys,and we have also found that it is mostly flesh that in- 
troduces the toxin forming saprophytes; ıt is flesh that gives 
them a life medium in which they can thrive; it is flesh and 
the absence of a proper amount of inert matter that produces 
the stagnation of intestinal contents—constipation from 
which so many suffer nowadays. 

A pound of beefsteak contains 14 grains of uric acid, = 
more than the system can eliminate in 48 hours. A pound of 
liver contains 19 ounces of uric acid, while a pound of sweet- 
breads (suicide tissue) contains 70 grains. 


DRY MEAT TRADE IN INDIA. 


_ While Hindus and Muhammadens are fighting over 


_ the question of cow sacrifice, the former ignore the fact 
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that it is not Muslims for whose behoof the largest 
number of cattle are killed in Indis. They are killed not 
even for the use of permanent or temporary Christian 
residents of India. Most of the cattle are slaughtered 
for the dry meat trade. i 

We take the following from an article that Mr. Nita- 
nand Chatterjee contributes to the July number of the 
Calcutta Review. 


Attempts have been made of late by several bodies to 
ascertain the exact number of cattle slaughtered for the dried 
meat trade. The earliest enquiry was made by Lala Sukhbir 
Sinha of Muzaffarnagar in 1918 and he comes to learn that 
the number of the cattle slaughtered for this trade ina few 
towns ard cities of one province alone, viz., the United Pro- 
vinces comes to above one and a half lacs a year, but this only 
represents a small fraction of the actual number killed in 
this business. At first the Agent Hast-Indian Railway 
Company was very loth to supply any information on the 
subject. At last at the request of Sir John Woodroffe, KT, 
then president of the Association, the Agent agreed to 
furnish a statement but demanded Ks. 100 as costs for the 
purpose. The amount demanded by the Agent East Indian 
Railway was promptly supplied and the statistics of import 
of dried meat from up country to Howra Railway Station 
was obtained. The figures furnish sufficient guide as to the 
nature and extent of the trade. The Agent at first supplied 
‘figures for the years 1917, 1918 and 191y and the first half of 
1920. These relate to the export of dried beef from various 
stations on the East Indian Railway Bihar, the United Pro- 
vinces, and portions of the Punjab and show a steady increase 
from 14 lac of maunds a year in 1917 to 1 lac of maunds in 
1919 and one lac ot maunds in the half year ending 30th June 
1920%,¢., 2lacs of maunds for the whole year. Enquiries 
have proved that the carcasses of two cattle on an average 
are required to produce one maund of dried meat. This means 
the slaughter of 3 to 4 lcs of cattle. As already indicated these 
figures are not wholly reliable, for enquiries from the Collector 
of customs Rangoon, to which reference will presently he 
made, disclosed the fact that dried meat of not less than five 
lacs of cattle is imported to Burma. via, Howra, and further 

_ with the progress of agitation there has perhaps been an un- 
conscious bias on the part of the authorities in understating 
the figures which came abruptly down. Thus the Agent East 
Indian Railway in his second instalment of statistics on dried 
beef imported to Howra has stated that the figures fell from 
about 2 lacs of maunds in 1919-20 to only half a lac of maunds 
jn 1921. It would have afforded genuine pleasure to those 10- 
terested if they really came down tothe extent as shown by 


the Hast, dndian, Railway asthe ertgune fon Gepiral Provin- 
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ces Regulations but that is not so as the Regulations came in- 
to force only lately mostly at places outside the Central 
Provinces. Thus for example, Jubbulpore, Agra city 
Bhala Guj which exported 1,161 1,998 and 3,703 maunds of 
dried beef respectively—during 1919—did not export any 
thing in 1921. Again important centres such as Bareilly, 
Kharaya, and Mahoba which exported 11,167 maunds 16,539. 
maunds and 4,640 maunds respectively of dried meat in 1917 
sent only 328 maunds, 367 maunds and 123 maunds respec- 
tively in 1921. There are numerous other examples which 
could be quoted from the Agent’s return and this sudden and 
unaccountable decrease, it is feared, does not represent the 
correct*state of things. The General Secretary of the Cow 
Preservation League Calcutta, being not satisfied with the 
figures supplied by the Agent of E. I. Railway, wrote to the 
Chief Collector of the Customs, Burma and that Officer 
was pleased to supply figures which are placed side by 
side with the Railway figures for the purpose of com- 
parison. It should be noted that the Burma figures are in 
cwts while the Hast Indian Railway figures are in maunds and 
that one cwt roughly respresents 1} maunds. 


The latest enquiry on the subject seems to have been made 
by Pandit Sham Lal Nehru, M.L.A. of Allahabad and according 
to him no less than about 45,90,000, of cattle are annually, 
slaughtered in India for the trade in jerked meat. . Our 
Mohamedan brethren however can have no earthly objection 
to the discontinuance of the jerked meat trade, which although 
it may bring some temporary profit to the men actually en- 
gaged in it is detrimental to the best interests of the country. 
The country has a total stock of 145 millions of cattle. If out 
of this 4to 5 millions are annually slaughtered for the dried 
meat trade, one can easily realise what a heavy drain this 
means to the cattle resources of the country. Pandit Sham 
Lall Nehru has brought a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
for stopping this immense recurring loss to the country and it 
remains to be seen how the people and the Government take 
an actual interest in the welfare of the country by their 
attitude towards the Bill. 


We associate. ourselves fully with the following 
observations made by Mr. Chatterjee. 


“In no civilized country is the slaughter of prime and 
milch cattle allowed to take place. Why should India be an 
exception, and especially when she needs these cattle very 
sorely for her agriculture and for the supply of nutrition 
to her people. It is high time, therefore, that resolutions are 
unanimously passed in all the Legislative Councils condemn- 
ing the promiscuous slaughter of useful cattle and asking for 
the introduction of rules regulating the slaughter of cattle 
_ similar to those passed in the Central Provinces. 


Y 
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REVIEWS & NOTICES. 


qa aiga fem AT garg Vedarth Dipak Niruktadha- 
shya Purvardh, by Professor Chandamani Vidyalan- 


kar, Paliratan Gurukula University, Kangri, Hardwar, 
Price Rs 4-8-0. Can be had of the author. 


Yasaka’s Nirukta is the most authentic work on Vedic 
exegesis. [t affords the most reliable key to the inter- 
pretation of Vedic texts. The work is in Sanskrit and 
there are obscure passages in if which need elucidation. 
A Hindi trauslatiou of the work had long been felt to be 
a desideratum. But the task was not an easy one. 
Oaly a Vedic scholar who could claim to have devoted 
years to thestudy of the Vedas and Vedic literature could 
haveattempted it. [t isa matter for congratulation that 
Such a< scholar has thought fit to attempt the task, 
Professor Coanda nani has been professor of the Vedas in 
the Gurukula— the premier seat of Vedic learning in 
India—for the last many. years. He has bad unrivalled 
opportunities of applying himself to the unravelling of 
many a tangled knot in connection with Vedic exe- 
gesis. ‘I'he volume before us bears marks of extensive 
study and hard work It deserves to be patronised by all 
interested in thastudy of the primeval scripture of humani- 
ty. Fhe publicaticn of the second volume will be awaited 
with eager interest by all who have profited by the first 
volume. Professor Chandamani’s work has placed the 
Study of the Vedas within easy reach of tbose who 
are not Sanskrit scholars. We trust the volume will 
command a wide sale. 


Glimpses of Dayananda, by Pt. Chamuwpati M. A., 
of the Dayananda Seva Sadan. Published by Mr. Raj- 
pal Manager Arya Pustakalaya, Anarkali, Lahore. 
Price Re. 1. 


These “glimpses” first appeared in the columns of 
the Vedic Magazine. Pt. Chamupati is no stranger 
to the readers of the Vedic Magazine. His articles have 
always been devoured eagerly by our readers. He bas & 
charming literary style and has a wondrous command 
of poetic prose. His admiration for our Lord Dayananda is 
as uobounded as is genuine. He has studied the various 


aspects of the life of his Guru and meditated deeply upon them 
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The present work is the outcome of those fruitful medit- 
ations. Sadhu T.L. Vaswani contributes a superb foreword. 
In fact he was the most suitable man to write an Introd- 
uction toa work like this. He sbares the author’s 
enthusiastic and fervent admiration for the Jagat Guru of 
modern times. The work under revi-w is so beautifully 
written and provides such a rich banquet served in the 
most exquisite style that we make no doubt of it that it 
will be widely and deeply read by all interested in 
the spiritual uplift of Bharatvarsha and the redemption 


. of humanity at this most critical period in its history. 


= The Cosmic Dust, by Rajani Ranjan Sen B. A., 
B. L. Published by Mr. R., Sen Chittagong. 

The gifted author of“ The Triumph of Valmiki ” 
has come out with a new volume. The range of the 
subjects with which our author bas dealt in his new book 
is wide. He has brought to bear upon tbe philosophic 
studies, metaphysical disquisitions, charming descriptions 
of the universe and historical sketches, of which the 
work under review is made up, encyclopedic learn- 
ing, vast and extensive study, wonderful powers. of 
constructive imagination, remarkable powers cf analy- 
sis and an unsurpassed literary diction. The book pre- 
sents a series of superb pictures and the reader, as he glides 
deliciously through it, feels charmed, thrilled, en- 
tranced, and transported. The imagery is exquisite and 
the word-paintiog first rate. We commend the work to 
all who can appreciate picturesqueness of literary style, 
wealth of imagination and beauty of thought. 


The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, by Bimla 
Charan Law M. A.. B. L., Fellow of Royal Historical 
Society, London. Published by Thacker Spink ¢ Co., 
Calcutta and Simla. 


Mr. Bimla Charan Law has rendered distinguished ser- 
vices to the cause of ancient Indian historic research. 
He isaspecialist in the Buddhist period of Indian history. 
The work under notice deals with the Buddhist concep- 
tion of spirits. Mr. Law has drawn upon authentic 
sources. He has specially laid under contribution Peta- 


vatthu—a canonof carly Buddhism belonging to the 


Southern School—with its commentary by Dharampala of 
Kanchi, the famous principal of the Nalanda University 
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about the middle of seventh century A. D. Mr. Law’s re- 
searches confirm the view that it is wrong to Suppose that 
orthodox Buddhism is Nibilism pure and siwple, a religion 
of absolute negation. Spirits, according to that system, 
continue to exist after leaving the body. The work is 


invaluable for all interested in the question of the place 


of Bhudhism in the evolution of religious thought in 
India. - 


The Lifeand Work of Buddha Ghosha, by Bimala 
Charan Law M.A. B L., with a Foreword by Mrs. 0 A.F. 
Rhys David, D. Litt. M. A. Published by Thacker 
Spink & Co., Calcutta and Simla. 


Buddhaghosha was one of the most distinguished 
Buddhist Sanskrit scholars and commentators belonging to 
the Theravada -School of Buddhism. Mr. Law’s work 
is the first attempt at a connected biography of the great 
scholar. Mr. Law has brought deep erudition and keen ana- 
lytic power to bear upon the work. His interpretation of 
Buddha or Asvaghosha cannot, of course, be regarded as 
absolutely final but there can be no doubt of it that his book 

can not be ignored by any scholar who will care to pursue 
his investigations further. The book is written in a readable 
style and can be utilized by both the specialist and the 
layman. © 


~— 


-EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


. PUNDIT CHAMUPATI TO EAST AFRICA. 


` Pandit Chamupati, Editor de facto of the Vedic 
Magazine, left on the 22nd of July for Hast Africa. and, 
consequently, Principal Rama Deva has resumed, after 
three years, the complete editorial charge. Wher the 
latter was in Hast Africa, the leaders of the Arya Sama] 
in the Kenya Colony extracted a promise from him that 
on return home he would persuade the Arya Pratinidbi 
Sabha Punjab to send Pandit Chamupati to continue the 
work done by himself. That promise has now been fulfil- 
led. Pandit Chamupati is one of the most brilliant miss- 
ionaries of the Arya Samajin India. He was regarded 


the coming man in the Arya Samaj even at the time he 
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was in charge of the Gurukula at Multan. But 
ever since he has joined the distinguished Order of 
the Dayananda Seva Sadan, he has devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the service of Lord Dayananda’s Holy Vedic 
Church. He is a young mau possessed of deep scholarship, ; 
tremendous energies and wonderful command of both Hindi = 
and English. Besides he is a poet of no mean order. His 
oral discourses are charcterised by sweet mellifluousnese, : 
have a poetic flavour and are largely attended and deep- j 
ly appreciated His writings display careful study, close : 


meditation, accurate thinking and extraordinary analytic 
powers and are widely read ‘The Punjab could ill spare 

such a distinguished protagonist at this period of stress 
N and strife buta promise is a promise and must be kept- 

e at all costs. Moreover the priority of the claims of our 
heroic bretbren who are fighting the good figbt in a sav- il 
age land—wedged in as they are between a race of | 
exploiters and savage unsophisticated degenerate tribes 
heirs to a glorious past but with a black future—must be E 
conceded. f 

i 
Í 


Pandit Chamupati is a valued friend of curs and we | i 
` bave the privilege of intimacy with him. We do not, E 
therefore, speak the conventional language of profess: j 
’ ional panegyrists, that journalists are sometimes supposed i 
to be while speaking of personalities wedded to causes f 
they stand for, when we venture to make the prediction 
that his missionary tour in Africa will be the march of a 
conquering hero carrying all before him and he will 
return to his native land Jaden with spoils of victory-- 
inspiring memories of heroic decds and sweet recollec- 
tions of kindnesses received. We are also confident that 
our East African brethren will male bay while the sun 
shines and dig deep the foundations of missionary work 
among the natives, while our brother is there, for it is 
not always that the Mother Church can pare such devoted 
protagonists for ministering to the needs of her beloved 
children abroad. We further venture to express the hope 
that Pt. Chamupati will be able to instill into the minds 
of his congregations in Hast Africa that the Indian abread 
has yet to learn that on foreign soil at least the sinking of , 
petty differences and corporate action—not jarred by petty 
i irritabilities, fatuous jealousies and mutual animosities— 
| Constitutes the sole passpart to success alike in the field 
of religious propagandism and political and civic activity. 
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East African Aryas are energetic and generous and they 
have developed a lofty character which is a source of 
pride to their brethren in India and an asset which 
Indians in that land can always use to promote the 
glory of the motherland. They are, moreover, posses- 
sed of tenacity of purpose and stubbornness of will. 
All these are very valuable qualities. Let them cul- 
tivate a little more intensely sweet reasonableness 
and a spirit of give and take and there is no doubt that 
their future achievements will eclipse their past record 
—phenomenally brilliant and unsurpassingly brave though 
it is. We pray tothe Almighty that the branch Gurukula 
in East Africa of which Pandit Chamupati will perform 
the opening ceremony may flourish under the fostering care 
and protective guidance of the elders of the church and 
a time may come when Kast African missionaries, local- 
ly trained, will carry the healiog, life-giving and redeem- 
ing message of the Holy Vedas to benighted African tri- 
bes suffering gradual extinct'on as a result of the exten- 
sion to their accursed land of the “blessings” of modern 
“civilization.” 


EASIE-OOSIE ASSES. 


Indian publicists are not unoften accused by their foreign 
critics of using unuparliamentary language in their public 
utterances and writings and of handling political opponents 
in a cavalier fashion. Are we, then, to learn parliamentary 
literary usage and charity in thought and expression from 
the distinguished and eminent compatriots of our critics! 
In this connection the following which appears in a recent 
issue of the ‘‘Statesman” of Calcutta will be found interes- 
ting, amusing and edifying:— 


The Partick branch of the Independent Labour Party have 
aroused the anger of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald by their pro- 
test against his statement toa Bulgarian Socialist that the 
three British Labour men who were in Bulgari: recently 
“were not an official delegation representing anybody in this 
country.” Correspondence on the subject is published in the 
Daily Herald. Yo the protest referred to Mr. MacDonald 
replied: 

«What does the Partick branch mean by passing such a 


resolution? Perhaps it would mind its own business, and re- 
gard Socialism not as the creed of a lot of blethering easte- 


_oosie asses, who are prepared to pass any resolution without 


knowing its meaning, and on any subject without understanding 
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it, but as something which requires rectitude of thought and 
consideration of action. My letter to the Bulgarian Socialist 
did just as much to stop what the Partick branch call ‘the 
wholesale massacre’ as anything clsc took place at the time.” 


“I really would advise your branch not to interfere in 
matters that if knows nothing about, and to refrain from pass- 
ing resolutions which show not only their inability to state the 
facts, but their equally great inability to come to any respec- 
fable conclusions from them.” 


In reply, Mr Law was instructed to say that the 
branch was still of the opinion that the letter “was detri- 
mental to the efforts of the people who were striving to put 
.an end to the ill-treatment and massacre of Socialists in Bul- 
garia.” and that the delegation was a representative one. 


With regard tothe remainder of your letter,” Mr. Law 
concluded, “the tone of it is quite uncalled for, and in the 
opinion of the members of the branch, contrary to their con- 
ception of Socialism. They are forwarding your letter and 
this reply to the Socialist Press, so that the ‘blethering easie- 
oosie asses’ may know your opinion of them.” 


The dignified expression ‘‘bletheriag easie-oosie asses” 
was not used by a young budding politician in a post 
prandial pronouncement—in that case an atmosphere of 
levity and frivolity and a little inebriation could be pleaded 
as extenuating circumstances—but in a considered official 
reply to a political association belonging to his party by 
the late and coming premier of England. How funny that 
the offensive expression should occur iv a communication 
which lays stress upon ‘‘exactitude of thought and con- 
sideration of action!” What a fine example in both is this 
expression ! 


ARREST THE PROCESS OF WESTERNISATION. 


Most of our youngmen are fond of stiffening and screw- 

ing themselves up in ugly outlandish expensive garments 

fon the plea that they ought to look decent. They forget 
that in a tropical climate it is loose garments that area 

source of comfort and sensuous gratification. Tight fitting 

_ coats and pants a reasource of positive discomfort in the case 
of men and strait lacing the prolific cause of urethral dis- 

eases in the case of women. The English are a race charac- 
terised by pig-headed conservatism. Jobn Bull’s stupidity 

-has been immortalised by Carlyle in some very fine phrases. 
-Heis slow tochange and will rather suffer in silence than defy 
‘sumptuary laws enacted by coaventions based upon eee 
is 


“stances having relation’ to one particular climate, 
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befogged understanding, which has an appropriate setting 
in the London fog, would not clearly see that a style of dress 
devised to meet the climatice conditions of a cold country 
could not, without detriment to health and ease and grase of 
movement, be universalised iu the tropical parts of the globe. 
Quick-witted races of Europe see clearly what the obfuscated 
intellect of the Britisher fails to penetrate. The Dutch 
civil servants in Java, from the Governor downwards 
wear loose Javanese garments in private as well as on 
ceremonial occasions and it never occurs to them that 
their conduct involves breach of etiquette or loss of dignity 
or prestige. But what a mistaken sense of loyalty to 
national or ra:ial conveniion or regard for prestige on the 
part of foreiga rulers, who could rule only by ealtivating 
exclusiveness and uppishness, would render intelligible in the 
case of Anglo-Indiaus, would not constitute a mitigation of 
offence in the case of Indian yonngmen whose apishness has 
the effect of rendering them perfectly ridiculous. An Indian 
gentleman in East Africa, himself dressed in foreign gar 
ments, pointed out a suited, booted and hatted African to 
the writer of these lines and remarked that he looked every 
inch a showman’s baboon. We replied that that was just 
the Impression which the Indian gentleman’s own appeur- 
ance produced upon the mind of a British official. A 
westernised Indian of modern times is a walking showroom. 
The different articles of his dress are effective advertise- 
ments of goods mannfactured in various Western countries. 
The one stock argument of the youngster, whose brain has 
been overstocked with economic fallacies carefully jammed 
-and rammed into it by amateurish professors of Economics, 
is that it is good for a nation to multiply its needs and to 
raise the standard of. living. Let him read, mark and 
digest the following taren from the editorial columns 
ot “The Pioneer” of Allahabad. 


The latter part of Mr. Churchill’s speech at the Mansion 
House, which is reported in today’s cables, is in offecta call to 
the British nation to lead a more Spartan life. Referring 

wto the adverse trade balance, he emphasised that Great Brita- 
in’s margin of safety had diminished to such an extent that 
people ought todo without the luxury articles now imported 


in huge quantities from: other countries. It is worth noting - 


that the incom: available for investment abroad, which cons- 
titutes the trade balance, was roughly £102 millions in 1923. 
Last year the figure sank heavily to £29 millions; and, es- 
timated from the result of the first five months, the trade 
balance in 1925 will, in the opinion of ‘some financial author- 
ities, probably be adverse to the extent of about £ 26 millions. 
+The plain fact is that unless Great Britain cuts {down her 
present standard of'living she will gradually become: n. pai- 
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per nation. At the same timo, there is no immediate cause for 
alarm. British credit abroad is excellent, and if the export 
trade could ¿nly be revived, as Mr. Churchill suggested, by 
decreasing costs and increasing efficiency of production there 
would be no further bar to swift progress. 


If prosperous England is in danger of gradually becoming 
‘¢ a pauper nation” un'ess she ‘‘cuts down her present stand- 
ard of living and learn to do without the luxury articles 
now imported in huge quantities from other countries,” it 
would be pertinent to inquire what fate awaits India 
already impoverished and paurerised, which almost exclusive- 
yl depends upon allluxuries and most necessaries upon the 
foreign exploiter. 


THR INCHCAPE AXE AND CLERGYMEN’S SERMONS 
IN ENGLAND. 


Lord Inchcape has spoken once more. But this time 
the subject of his attack is not the Official spendthrift in 
India who employs too many low paid Indian subordinates 
and too few highly paid European attachies and personai 
assistants, but the antiquated institution of his motherland, 
the Scottish sermon, whose victims ‘* have to keep them- 
selves awake by constiming peppermint drops.” How 
deeply religious are the ‘‘ Christian” people of Scotland! 
How good and generous of them to endow Missions for the 
evangelisation of Heathen India! Perhaps the object is not 
parely philanthropic, not even purely political. Christianity 
is not for home consumption but for export to heathen 


‘lands not merely because it deprives Samson of his immuni- 


ty--conferring hirsuted appendage and denationalises the 
blackman, but- also because it relieves the philan- 
thropist of the need of conquering somnolence by means 
of drugs. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S SPEECH. 


After all the brilliant Secretary of State has delivered the 
Speech which was looked up to eagerly by moderate magnates 
and by the late Mr. C. R. Dass. -It is a historic disap- 
pointment. It is couched in stilted fluid journalese. The 
language is polished but elusive. The phraseology is so 
carefully chosen that, on the first reading, the speech appears 
to be a sympathetic survey of the present situation, an 
honest attempt to enter into the Indian mind, an accurate 
estimate of actualities, a bright forecast of potentialities and 
a promise of good things coming. But read it a second 


. time anda. little carefully and the scales drop. from; your 
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eyes, the panorama unfolded by the imagination disappears 
from view, the illusions are dispelled, the shadows pass 
away and the sceptres-are no longer visible. Like the 
mythical Dead ea fruits, the mythical statements are 
turned into ashes as, soon as handled by a discerning and 
observant reader. Wise meu are not slaves of dates, the 
constitution may, therefore, be revised before 1929. But 
the earlier revisi»u is contingent on the fulfilment of im- 
possible conditions. The first of these is that the Swarajists, 
who are pledged to uniform obstruction so long as Dyarchy 
—which is calculated to strengthen the forces of reaction, 
‘to minimise the value of concessions grudgingly doled out 
andto reduce ministerial responsibilities to a mockery—is 
not replaced by real democratie control, should stultify 
themselves and unconditionally take to co-operation without 
pausing to profit by the lesson taught to their moderate 
compatriots who have been and are loyal to the reforms and 
are for that very reason treated with supreme contempt by 
the self-constituted arbiters of our destiny. ‘The second 
impossible condition is that even in the event of the 
Swarajists going back upon solemn pledges and working 
the reforms or rather becoming silent agonised spectators, 
while the bureaucrats work them, they are not to get their 
reward so long as they do not produce a certificate from 
the heaven-born service that they have been good boys, 
Patel, Kelkar and Nehru are asked to accomplish what 
Chintamani, Jagat Narain and Sankaran Nair were un- 
able fo achieve! What a clever speech aad yet how few 
have been doceived by it! Verily the clever man who finds 
himself found out is a sight for gods and demons alike to 
look at--the former view the scene with pity, the latter with 
malicious joy. 


Mr.. Shastri, however, would hope against hope and still 
engage in barren and fruitless agitation——agitation not 
backed up by dynamic pressure of public opinion determined 
to hit back. His hopefulness would acknowledge no checks, 
be daunted by no reverses. What, in utter desperation, we 
would suggest to our revered friend is a change of diet. He is 
perhaps too eupeptic. Possibly a little dyspepsia will 
generate the requisite amount of diseuntent and the resultant 


. pessimism. 


THE GURDWARA BILL. 


The Akali Sikhs, after a strenuous and brave fight, have 
got their due. The Gurdwara Bill, previously approved by 
the Sikh leaders, has been passed into law. The Government 
at first opposed the Akalis and was not at all anxious to 
further the cause of reform, A foreign Government would 
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be more than human if it deliberately set to work to arrest 
fissiparous tendencies in communities under its rule. The 
very instinct of self-preservation dictates a different course. 
There was a non-violent struggle during which the brave | 
Sikhs acquitted themselves as bravely and valiantly as they 
have acquitted themselves in many a bloody battle. The 
Government had to yield. But the surrender had to be 
represented asa brilliant retreat necessitated by the return - 
of sanity among the Sikhs. In modern times all prestige is 
make-believe and conscious self-deception. Maintenance of 
prestige in the official sense ill assorts with Government by 
free discussion. ‘The tradition of rrestige has been inherited 
from the ages of autocracy and efforts to maintain the form 
~ appear ridiculous. The French papers declare one day that 
/ acceptance of Abdul Karim’s terms would involve Joss of 
| prestige naively forgetting that the very statement involves 
¢* the admission that real prestige is gone and that at present 
at any rate, a situation has arisen which justifies the Riffs in 
faking up the attitude they have adopted. The Press 
comments are wired by Reuter to tne press all the world 
over and next day Abdul Karim veads the comments and à 
rejoices in his heart that he has made his enemies protest, 
too much or in other words secured from them the acknow- 
\ledgment that their loss of prestige has reached the 
danger point. It is the same with the bureaucracy. 
In a less sophisticated age acknowledgment of a mistake = 
or even of defeat by the party that was morally in the i 
wrong would have meant fresh accessions to the stock of 
prestige—for prestige, rightly understood, is a moral quality. 
But in this age of make-believe, unreality and illusions 
any concessicu, wrung by those under subjection from 
those in authority, is regarded a sign of loss of dignity. If 
a teacher commits a mistake and the pupil finds it out, the 
former, if he is at all tactful, must needs make out that he i 
never committed any mistake at all and that what he pre- h 
viously said was only a more scholarly mode of stating 
what the pupil believes to be the correct thing. It is the | 
pupil’s deficient knowledge of periphrases that is at 
fault. The doctrine of Pedagogic Infallibility must be main- 
tained at all costs. Jn order to meet the ends of school dis- 
cipline, the pupil must be rebuked and made to acknow- 
ledge that he was mistaken in deiecting the mistake. Simi- 
larly the doctrine of Bureaucratic Infallibility must be 
maintained and the prestige of the heaven-born service safe- | 
guarded. Even the man in the street knows that the Sikh | 
community would never have accepted the Bill if its leaders , 
had not agreed to work it for what it is worth. Is’nt it a 
grim joke to make them formally agreeing in writing to that 
= to which it is known that they had virtually agreed a con- — 
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dition precedent to their release. It remains to be seen 
whether the Sikh leaders take the joke in a bantering 
mood or convert it into a tragic stroke of humour by regard. 
ing it as an insu't to their intelligence and a humiliating 
offer. The probabilities are that they will not take the 
joke in a light mood and will suffer for their inability to 
appreciate bureaucratic humour. : 


VEDIC COSMOLOGY AND CHALDEA. 


Iu the Rigveda, Divine Speech or the Veda has been 
conceived as the Creator of the Universe for the Vedas 
represent the eternal plan according to which the Master 
Builder has constructed the cosmos. The same conception 
reappears in Platonic Philosophy as the Doctrine of Arche- 
typal Ideas. 


From Platonism the conception was transmitted to 
Christianity for we read in the very first chapter of 
St. John ‘In the beginning was the word aud the Word 
‘was with God, and the Word was God. 


_ Commenting upon the expression ‘I'he Word”. the Revd. 
W. Walsham How writes — 


“ It appears that before the time of Christ the ‘ Word” 
and the “ Wisdom ” of God had come to be used by the Jews 
in more or less of a personal sense. Indeed many passages in 
the Old Testament might be supposed to favor such an idea” 


lt appears that this Vedic conception had permeated 
Chaldean thought as well 


_ Here is the most profound and the largest of. fragment 
of the oracles that has been preserved :—- 


XXII “The Mind of the Father burst thunderonsly 
forth, conceiving with His transcendent Will Omniform Ideas. 
Winging from one source they leapt forth. For from the Father 
was both the Will andthe End. But they were differentiated, 
being made participable by intellectual fire to other intellectual 
natures. For the King set before the multiform Cosmos an 
incorruptible intellectual type, and when the pattern of its 
form was impressed upon the chaos, thereafter the Cosmos 
appeared, rejoicing with all-various Ideas whose source 1s one 
From it, thunder forth other ideas in unimaginable distribu- 

_tion, separated among the bodies of the Cosmos borne 
like swarms of bees about the awful depths. Hither and thither 
around: and about they whirl, illimitably, intellectual thoughts 
from. the -Paternal Fountain, mightily plucking the Flower 


_ of the Fire at the height of sleepless time. The self-perfect 
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Sourco of the Hathor primordially welled forth these Ideas, the 
original causes.” : 


MUSSALMAN INDIANS--NOT INDIAN MUSSALMANS. 


Itis a pity that the Hindus and the Muslims do noć 
constitute one nation in India. People having their habitat 
in the same geographical] area arecalled anation if they have 


‘racial affinities, a common lingua franca, common traditions 


and common sources of pride. Indian Muslims belong to 
the same race asthe Hindus. A correspondent of Young India 
offers the following observations on the subject: — 


The fact is that about 90 per cent, of the Musalman Indians 
(I would call them so, and not Indian Musalmans, as they are 
wont to call themselves) are of the same race or races as the 
Hindus --having been descended from Indian ancestors who 
embraced Islam in India itself. As for the remanining 10 per 
cent, of the Musalman Indians, though they may have some 
drops of Turki, Tatar Arab. Pathan, Persian or Abyssinian 
blood in their veins, yet it is so much intermixed with native 
Indian blood by intermarriage down through the gen- 
erations, that those 10 per cent may safely be designated ag 
99 per cent native by race. In fact, the Hindus and’ Musal- 
mans in India no more represent two races than do the Protes- 
tants and Catholics in Eugland. The fact cannot be denied 
that all of them cent per cent. were born in India, are living 
in India, will die in India and be buried in India, like their 
fathers before them. And India is one country, and there- 
fore, they are all of one nation with Hindus. If only they were 
to regard themselves in Indian politics as Musalman Indians, 
and not Indian Musalmans! 


We fully endorse these remarks. It is a pity, however, 
that Islam was adopted by Indians. not because 1t appealed 
to their heart and intellect but because it was the religion of 
the conquerers and people were tempted or coerced into 
accepting it. Just as most of the Indian Christians profess 
Christianity not from reasoned conviction but because 
admission into the Christian fold enables them to solve the 
problem of bread and butter and tends to raise their worldly 
status. The result is that most Christian converts are 
drawn from the lower orders of society and from the ignor- 
ant masses who are generally divorced from the living springs 
of national culture and sources of patriotic fervour. Having 
no conception of their own cultural values, they are easily 
persuaded to pick crumbs from the table of their masters. 
Consequently they form cultural ties not with their com- 
patriots but with England. For the same. reason Indian 
Muslims formed cultural ties not with ancient India but with 
‘Arabia and Persia. 
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The modern Muslims have not yet discarded their 
inberitance. How can they become genuine nationalists 
if they persist in repudiating the civilization and traditions 
‘evolved and developed by the progenitors of their race? 
Religion and nationality are nowhere mixed up together in 
the modern civilized world except amovg Indian Muslims. 
The Roman Christians do nct refuse to study Latin because 
the New Testament was written in Greek. They are proud 
of the Latin classics because they constitute an invaluable 
intellectual inheritance. But Indian Muslims almost 
regard it a religious duty to refrain from the study of the 
ancient Sanskrit classics. Consequently they are far more 
proud of Caliph Harun Rashid than of Rama and Krishna, 
Asoka and Chandragupta. The plant of nationalism can 
not but wither if the soil is so barren and the environ- 
ments so unfavourable. 


THE MAORI LORE HOUSE. 


Under this heading Mr. H. C. Corrance B. A. contributes 
a learned paper to the July number of ‘ The Quest” of 
London. The Manries are, according to the evolutionist, 
primitive people. They ought, according to this theory, to 
be in the childhood stage of civilization. 


_ Their knowledge of astronomy ought to consist of fables 
and legends about the sun and the moon---legends which iu 
civilized lands are called fairy tales. And yet this is what 
Corrance tells us about their astronomical knowledge. 


Now let it be clearly understood about Tama-nui-te-ra (the 
great son-the-sun) and Tet Marama-i-uhanake (the waxipg 
moon) and their younger brethren the stars, all of these ars 
worlds (with their) earth, water, rocks, trees, mountains, open 
places and plains. (Lhe moon causes the tides; fur) Tancmatua 
said “let the moon. regulate the high and low tides of Lady 
ocean.” This also must be clearly understood, everything is a 
part of the heaven and tho earth; thero is nothing of wich it 
can be said, it is of the earth alone or of the heaven alone; 
all things have been placed, each in its own position and 
after its own kind by the (heaven and earth) and their offspr- 
ings (The gods) and hence it is (wesay) that all things. 
emanate from them—the stars, the moon and the sun— 
all of those are a part of the earth and heaven, it is the same 
in allthe Bleven Heavens. Just as has been said above; they 
have their stars, Moon and Sun. Each star, Hach Moon, Bach 
Sun in the Bleven Heavens has its own Hau-tiri-ao (Guardian 
spirit). Every thing is a world—a part of Earth and Heaven, 
as explained. Water is the cause of growth of all things; 
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if thore wero DO water; or the sea, every thing would go wrong 
in the Heavens, the stars, Moon and the Sun. The Co-adjutors, 
of the water are the Sun, the Moon and the stars. There 
is water in all the stars, the Moon and the Sun. 


The italics are ours. 


Commenting upou this the writer says:— 


This expressly stated bel ef in the homogeneity and universal 
interdependence of all things is surely a startling item in a 
tradition of savage lore -approximation to the modern scientific 
and philosophical ouwt-look mixed with childish fables about 
the sun, moon and stars. Their wise men also told the seasons 
of the year from the position of the heavenly bodies; and Mr. 
Smith asserts in his introduction that they gave a name to the 
celestial equator, and every star, and were fully aware of the 
rotundity as they were further north or south.” He offers, 
however, in these volumes, no proof of the latter statement. 

The italics ore again ours. 


How strange that ‘primitive’ peoples know—what many 
nations that call themselves civilized did not even dream 
of a few centuries biack—that the sun, the moon and the stars 
are inhabited worlds and speak of the moontide and other 
‘modern’ discoveries. All evidence points to the fact that 
the so-called ‘‘primitive’ people do not represent the 
childhood of humanivy. Ou the contrary they represent - 
senility. In other words they are the degenerate and pro- 
gressively degenerating descendants of regenerate and pro- 
gressively advancing forbears. 


The ancient Aryas were familiar with the astronomical - 
conception of Plurality of Worlds. While the Old Testament 
speaks of the sun and the moonas the greater and the lesser 
light made to rule over the day and the night i.-e.- as chan- 
deliers hung from the canopy of the sky—the vault. of the 
heaven having been regarded as an actual material tangible . 
substance and the day and the night having been supposed - 
to exist before the sun was brought into existence—the 
Vedas speak of wvaifafaear i. e., of all the inhabited 
worlds. Even the sun and the moon are spoken of in Vedic 
literature as Vasus i. e., planets inhabited like the Mars by 
man. 


- We should not wonder if it was definitely established 
sowe day that the Polynesian races arathe descendants of 
Vedic Aryan emigrants to Polynesia. In fact the writer of 
the article under review himself hints at this explanation, 
Says he :— 
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“Taking together the use and points of contact which” 
Aryan and Semitic myths exhibit with certain of their own Mr 
“Smith assigns them an ludo-Kuropean origin, suggesting tag 
a tentative theory, that their original progenitors “are an earl 
branch of the Proto-Aryan migration into India” ? 


The italics are, of course, ours 
FEZ OFF AND HATS ON IN TURKEY. 


While faithful followers of the Prophet in India me 
guarding their moustaches, pointed beards and Turkish Cap 
as symbols of orthodoxy, the Turks: are rummaging the 
Aleoran for stray texts the perversion and torture where- 
of may furnish them with spurious but glaring and specious 
authority to dress as counterfeit Europeans. We take the 
following from Lhe Literary Digest of New York U.S. A, 


“Official sanction was needed, it appears, fr the Turk to 
wear straw hats and other forms of twentieth century head 
gear. The traditional Fez according to Constantinople press 
despatches, may henceforth be disregarded or replaced by the 
latest Western importations as a result of the decision by the 
senior Quazi or judge in Turkay in which he cites a passage 
fromthe Koran. The passage in the Koran to which the judge 
calls attention declared that ifa M.slem buys a cow from a 
Christian who is accustomed to wear a hat, and if the cow refu- 
ses to give milk to its new, master, it is lawful for the now 
master fo put a hat in order to milk the cow satisfactorily, 


Let us-carıy this novel interpretation of the verse a 
s‘ep further. The cow is modern civilization of self-indul- 
gence which the Turks have bought from Christian 
Europe. The cow refuses to give milk i. e., this materi- 
alistie vivilization does not yield fuil gratification to 
those who do not wear a hat i. e., are not fully European- 
ised. Modern Western Civilization, which, is purely sensuous 
and very complex and is based upon egoism, cannot flourish 
amidst environments drawn froma medieval Oriental civili- 
zation informed and vivified by the ideals of self-avnegation, 
simplicity, austerity and altruism. Turkey is certainly 
progressing. But whitherward ! This is a questiou which 
we would rather leave unanswered. 
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RSE A EASA SORE REE SE 

Motto I.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered death—The Veda. 

Motto II. The welfare of society and the justice of the 
arrangements are, ab bottom dependent on the character of 
its members.............4. ‘here is no political alchemy by which 
you can get golden conduct out of leaden instinct—Herbert 
Spencer. 


ee 


THE WEATHER. 


4 The rainy season is perhaps the best season of the 
year in the Gurukula. The weather now-a-days is tran- 
: scendentally lovely. Masses of black clouds, saturated 


aa 


with moisture and promising immediate precipitation, are 
constantly hovering in the sky. The frequent showers of 
rain impart a refreshing and steady coolness to the wea- | 
ther. Intervals of sultry heat are few and brief and serve 

but to enhince by contrast the refreshiag effect of rain | 
and clouds. The landscape is vivid with verdure every | 
Where. Ths neighbouring hills have the appearance of | 
compact misses of emerald under the soft shade of the 
clouds. The riv:r presents a scene of sublime beauty and 

i grandeur. The ceassless and impetuous rush of enor- | 
$ mous volumes of gushing, roaring waters constitutes a sight 
= Of unrivalled magnificencs. ‘ Marth has not anything to` 
show more fair’ than the sunset when viewed from the ~ 
bwk of the river. The variegated panorama of ravishing 
hues lifts the enraptured beholder ‘ uniwares above all 
meaner cares. The reflection of the fascinating colours 
fransfigures the water underneath which presents the 
appearance of molten gold at sone places and of flowing 
blood at others. 


UNIVERSITY LECTURE 


_ An authentic history of ancient and medieval India 
_ 18 an urgent need of the time both from national and the 
= academic point of view. Ihe Gurukula Univesity too is 
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contributing its quota to the achievement of this end. 
One of the University chairs is dedicated to research in 
ancient Indian history. The research professor is doing 
excellent work. He occasionally delivers lectures embo- 
dying the results of his research for the instruction of 
students. Several papers have already been read. An- 
other paper of the series was read on the 26th of July. 
The subject of the paper was Indian Archeology with 
special reference to architecture, and its bearing on Indian 
History. ‘Che wealth of detail, the rich variety of sources 
on which he had drawn for information, the masterly 
manner of exposition, and the genuinely philosopbic way 
in which conclusions were drawn from data, bid fair to 
make it a valuable contribution to the literature on the 
subject when it is published along with other papers of the 
series in a book form. The College students and staff 
enjoyed and appreciated the paper highly. 


PARLIAMENT. 


_ Under the auspices of the Sahitya Parishad, an imi- 
tation parliament is organised every year for the delecta 
tion and instruction of the students. Accordingly, this 
year too a representation of a sitting of the parliament of 
a self-governing India was attempted on the 25th of 
July last. Principal Rama Deva who was enjoying a so0jurn 
at Mussoorie for the benefit of his health was specially 
invited to act as the Speaker. Br. Indra of the 4th year 
class acted as the Premier and was supported by a regular 
ministry. Br. Krishna Dutta of the 4th year class was 
the Leader of the Opposition. A bill regarding Woman 
Franchise was put before the House for consideration by 
the Premier. Brilliant speeches were made for and against 
the bill. The speakers displayed a thorough acquaintance 
with the best literature available on the subject and the 
general principles of politics. Their knowledge of Indian 
conditi ns and problems also was admirable. The dis:us- 
sion continued for several hours and then the bill w s put 
to the vote. Under the proficient guidance of Principal 
Rama Deva. who was seated at one end on a raised dais 
baautifully. decorated with a silver sceptre on the table 
before him the procedure throughout was parliamentary. 


The proceedings were highly successful and produced 
genuine and sustained interest and excitement. The Bill - 


was ultimately rejected by an overwhelming majority. 
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UNITY: CONFERENCH. 


.A Unity Conference purporting to be a representa- 
tion of a conference of the leaders of all shades of politi- 
cal opinion ia India with a view to their amalgamation 
into one solid compyct body by means of compromise 
through mutual understa iding and concessions, was held 
the other day under the auspices of one of the many 
literary clubs in the Gurnkula. The students who played 
the parts of members of the conference showed a wonder- 
ful skill in the art. of representation and a perfect 
acquaintance with current Indian politics. The proceed- 
ings were highly interesting and lasted several hours. 


THE SHIKSHA PATAL. 


A meeting of lhe Shiksha Patal (Board of Education) 
was held in the Gurukula gardens at Mayapura, Hardwar 
the other day : Examiners for the next annual exami- 
nations were appointed. The courses of study for the 
Adhikari Examination were revised and altered and 
other questions regarding the curriculum were decided. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE.. 


Permission has been obtained and adequate arrange- 
meuts have been made for securing dead bodies for pur- 
poses of dissection for the benefit of the Medical College 
Students. The students take great interest in the work of 
dissection and devote several hours daily to it. The 
students of the 3rd year class of the National Medical 
College Lahore also who have been granted special per- 


mission to attend practical work classes are here in these 
ays. 


VACATION. 


The Colleges break up for two months’ vacation on the 
19th of August. The students in several small parties 


_ will go to different hill stations. Some cf them are pre- 


paring to go to Kashmir. The first four classes will be 

sent to Dehradun or some other suitable place. The 

games and competitions which were generally held in 

previous years on the eve of the vacation have been post- 

poned to the occasion of the Dewali immediately after 
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the vacation. The Colleges will reopen on the 13th of 
October next. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


- The six-monthly house examinations will take place 
a few days before the Vacation. 


THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


- The first four classes of the school department bave 
been sent to the Gurukula gardens at Mayapura, Hardwar. 
New rooms have been runup for their accomodation. 
Soms of the young Brahmacharis hai attacks of the 
typhoid fever sometime back. But thanks to the exertions 
of our doctors and the careful and affectionate nursing by 
the College students who were divided for the purpose into 
batches to work turn and turn about, all are convalescent 
now. The governor himself generally lives now-a-days 
at Mayapura so that the classes are under his immediate 
supervision. The remaining six classes of the school 
department are at Indraprastha. They had their vacation 
in the months of June and July. The students were 
seat to Simla and other hill stations during the vacation 
to recuperate their health:and strength. The vacation, 
being now over, work has been resumsed in right earnest. 


.. 


SERRET R: 
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' photographs of myself and a number of my pupils. Read what the 


“bean impetus and inspiration to every young man. Alllask®& 


ao Prof, M V. KRISS RAO, 
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DON'T BE A CHRONIC WRAKLING, 
Double Your Strength- 


Your success in life—your business, happiness, social positine 
future—all depend upon your health and strength. No other ¢ 

factors are so vitally important in making goed as a manand: 
leader of men. Hvery real man feels the ever ‘present desire for s 
healthy, perfectly developed body, more nerve force, greater ends 
rance and control. “And yet these gifts are within reach ofany 6 

who is willing to devote a few minutes each day to any scientifi: 
health building exercises. 


My Scientific System of Graduated Physical 
Culture. ~ 

IT IS FREE—This will show you some of my Tonn ETE 

achievements in Health-bvilding exercises many pages with nic€ 


say about my system. Dan’t take my word for it. This book wif 


the price of postage 2 annas. Remember this does not oblicate 
you m any way 80 don't delay one minute. ‘This may be the 
buentng point in your life. Order for this big book. 


JENON Basavangudr 
BAN IGA LORE CIry (S.E 
~ Notice. 
_ Very few copies left. apply at once. 
1. agaz wmira—Athirva Veda with literal translation and 


purport. in Hindi-and copions etymological and other notes ™ 
Sanskrit, complete in 23 parts including indexes. 


. Price. Rea GE gO; Postage Rs 4-4-0 
2 mars mamme —Copatha B-ahmana of the Atharva veds 
with literal translation and purport in Hindi and v arious etymale 
gical and other notes in Sanskrit, comlete with indexes. 

ey Price Rs. 7-4-0... Postage annas 1. 

3 3: SIA NAT: —Selected Mantras of the four Vedas for prayé 
and Havana with Hindi literal translation and indexes, very uséfe 
` to children and others for daily prayer. 

-Price annas 5. Postage anna 1. 


Address— P: KOBMKARAN DAS TRIVEDI, 
522, Lukerganj, + ALLAH: ABAD. 
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THE ORDER OF ESSEES. 
ĮI. 

Josephus was of hight-priest by descendancy, and 
as it was in the tribe o? Aaron that Phariseeism most 
flourished and had its foundation among the priests, it 
is not to be wondered that the nineteen year old Josephus 
soon tired of the rigid habits of the Essees, their toilsome 
work and frugal living, and that when he had gone through 
his term of trial found more pleasure in the jolly lite of the 
Pharisees, as much more as these by hypocrisy and assumed 
piety could take part in many worldly amusements without 
thereby losing their esteem among the people. 


“ 


What we now will lay before the reader is written by 
himself and ought to be sufficient to show that he always 
harbored ahigh degree of esteem and admiration for the 
Brotherhood. 


E ‘lho doctrine of the Essees,” says he, ‘ftends to learn 
', allmen that they confidently may trust their fate in the 
hands of God; as nothing happens without his will. They 
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say that the soul is immortal, and they aspire to leada 
righteous and honest life. 

Indeed, they send their offerings to the temple, but this 
they do, uot because they consider it in any way meritable, 
but because they consider it their duty to give their share of 
the offerings, that the other people shall not for their sake 
be oppressed and encumbered. 


“They are the most honest people in the world, and 
always as good as their word, very industrious and enter- 
prising, and show great skill and concern in agriculture. 

‘But most of all are those venerated, esteemed and ad- 
mired who live in the wilderness, on account of the sense of 
justice that they ever show and the courage and intrepidity 
that they manifest in ever defending truth and innocence. 
And this trait is not found in such a high degree neither 
with the Grecian nor any other people, but it has always’ 
characterized the Hssees from time immemorial. 

“They exercise justice and equality in their dealings 
with all people, have all their property common, so that the 
rich does not consume more of his riches than the poor of 
his small means. In this way four thousand people pass 
their life. . 

‘“They:never marry, aud keep no servants. They con- 
sider that marriage would only create discord and rupture 
among the brethren, and do not think it right thatone 
should be the slave or servant of the other, as all men are 
brethren and God their Father. 

“Therefore do they live entirely separate from women 


2 


and serve and assist each other. 

“For accountants for the profits of their agricultural 
labour-and handiwork they choose the most virtuous, honest 
and pious of their brethren. These also perform the service 
of priests and provide for a]l the wants, as food and clothing. 
They all live the same simple, industrious and frugal life, 
and may be compared with the ‘Palistas’ of the ‘Dacies’.” 
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In his work, De Bello Juddaico, 8 Chap. 2.13 Vs., 
Josephus further writes :— 

‘The third class of philosophers among the Jews, and 
the class that is most esteemed for their just and moral life, 
is the so-called Essees or E-seens, that althogh they certainly 
descended from the Jewish people, yet show more amity and 
love for each other than Jews, aud live a more moral life. 


“They shun and despise sensuality as a great sin, but 
consider a moral and temperate life a great virtue, and pride 
highly the stength of mind and the power to overcome the 
passions and desires of their nature. 


‘Therefore they subdue the sensual instinct, but willing- 
ly adopt the children of other people, and especially while 
these are very young, as they then are most susceptible to 
teaching and impressions. 

“They show great kindness to such children, hold them 
dear and teach them all kinds of knowledge, and science, mor- 
als and religion. 

“They do not reject wedlock, but, to the contrary, con- 
sider it necessary for the propagation of mankind; but them- 
selves they want no intercourse with women, as they fear of 
their unchastity and levity, becavse they cousider that woman 
gives her affections to her husband aloue. 

“They despise riches and worldly gain, and the equality 
of property among them must be admired; therefore none of 
them are seen to live in abundance nor in need. 


“The laws of the Order regulate that every one that 
enters into the Brotherhood gives up to this all his property 
and wealth and therefore among them are neither seen hau- 
ghtiness nor slavish subjection; but all live together as breth- 
ren, sharing good and evil. 

“The ‘Ointment with oil,’ which the other Jews praise 
so highly, they consider to be without any sacred power or 


use, and do not therefore use it, but to the contrary cleanse 
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themselves from it if any one oftheir body should be touched 
thereby by an accident. 

“For the administration and account of the common 
property, they elect inspectors and directors, but in every 
other respect they assist each other. 

“They do uot live in any particular town, but in every 
town the Order has its respective ‘house’ where the members 
take their abode when they on their travels arrive, and they 
‘are there supplied with all they want. Everything is here to 
their disposition, as if in their own houses, and here they are 
received as the best friends and near relations by persons they 
never before saw. 

‘In every town there is au inspector, who has in his care 
clothes and other necessary things that he graciously distri- 
butes to them who need such. 

“The Essees use their clothes until they are worn out and 
can’t be used any longer. They neither buy nor sell among 
themselves, but every member willingly gives his brother 
what he needs of him, and is again supplied by others with 
the needful; and even if he thinks he never can repay it, he 
may without basbfulness receive it, as this is a rule 
with them. 

“The Essees worship of God is grand, sacred and majes- 
tic; and before the sun rises and greets the earth with its | 
beams, they do not speak on earthly matters, but read and 
send forth their sacred, humble prayers that they have learned 
from their fathers. "l'he prayer over, the inspector points out 
the works in which each one is the most skilled. 

“Having thus worked for five hours, do they again gather, 
bathe themselves in cold water, and don a white liven garb. 
Having washed themselves, they proceed to the special halls — 
of the Order, where no one dare come who does not 
be'ong te their Order. 

“Having gone through the ceremonies that the law pres- 
eribes they proceed, perfectly cleansed, to their eating rooms 

_ with the same reverence as if they entered the holy temple. 
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“Everybody having taken his placein supreme silence and 
stillness, the bakers of the Brotherhood enter, distributing a 
| bread to each person after a certain order. The cook sets 
before e2ch one a plate of vegetables and other eatables, and 
f this being performed, one of the priests steps forth and holds 
i a prayer, for they considerit a grave sin to rest or touch food 
} before praying. 
. “The meal over, the priest reads another prayer, and then 
the hymn of praise is sung; and in this way they praise and 
i thank God, the giver ofall good, both before and after the 
A, meal. 


“They then take off their white aprons, that they consider 
2 sacred clothes, and return to their work, which they pursue 
till the twilight spreads over the earth. 

‘Then they go to their frugal evening meal again, during 
which they observe the same ceremonies as at their dinner 
and if members from foreign parts have arrived, are they put 
in the chief places at the table. 

“The meal is taken with the most solemn silence and still- 
i ness no noise nor dispute disturbiug the peace of the house. 

“They talk by turns, and in a low tone, which will appear 
strange to those not used to it. They observe great tempera- 
nee, in their way of living, cat and drink only what is necessary 
for their want. 


F “In gencral do they not act without the knowledge and còn- 
sent of their inspectors and directors ; but it is always left to 
their own free will to exercise benevolence and compassion to 
all in want, of all classes of society, but it was not allowed 
them to give any aid to their relatives without informing the 
inspector. But in other matters it was allowed every member 
“To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the homeless, 
comfort the sick, visit, assist and comfort the prisoner, and 
comfort, aid and protect the widows and fatherless.” 

‘¢ They never let themselves to be overcome by anger; 
hatred, vengeance, or ill-will. Indeed, they are the cham- 
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pions of faith, truth, and honesty, and the servants anq 
arbitrators of peace. 

‘t Their ‘f Yes’ and ‘No’ was with them as binding as 
the most sacred oath, and except the oath they take at their 
admittance into the Order, they never bind themselves 
through an oath, neither in their public nor private life, for 
oaths and profanity are with them as much shunned as 
perjury itself; and they consider that the man loses his 
esteem among his fellow citizens whose word is not sufficient 
without swearing. 

“ They study with perseverance and interest ancient 
writings, and especially prefer such that are intended to 
indurate and strengthen the body and ennoble and sanctify 
the spirit. 

rate They have profound knowledge of the art of healing, 
and study it arduously ; examine and are acquainted with 
the medicinal herbs and plants, that they prepare as medi- 
cine fur man and beasts. They also know the use and 
worth of minerals as medicine, and do a great deal of good 
by applying these for healing the sick. 


“ Anybody that wishes to belong to the brotherhood is 
not at once a:lmitted, but has first to pass a whole year of 
trial outside the same, and live according to certain rules 
and regulations, If he during this time has proved himseli 
worthy through a strictly moral and virtuous life, and tem- 
perance, is he provided with a spade, an apron, and a white 
garb ; and now he is again subjected to new trials, and 
having passed through these, he is sprinkled with water, or 
‘baptized,’ as a sign of his spiritual purity and liberation 
from material things. 


‘* Having thus proved his chastity, and being further 
tried in his strength of character and other qualities, and 
found to be worthy, he is at last admitted an actual member 
of. the Bee rern god. But before he touches any food io m 
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‘ Above all things to fear God, of a true and pure heart, ex- 
ercise justice and honesty to all men ; neither of impulse nor 
influenced by others, harm or hurt any man‘ during all his 
life to shun injustice, and ever undaunted, further truth 
and justice.’ 


“ Further, he vows sacredly ever to obey his worldly 
rulers, as no body has the rule without the will of God, and 
if he becomes a ruler, does he vow not to misuse power, and 
to set an example for his subjects by a virtuous life, fruga- 
lity and plain clothing. He shall always love truth and{shun 
false-hood, preserve his mind from any impure thought or 
impulse, and never stain his hands with unjust gain. 


‘“ For the third, he vows never to interpret or explain - 
anything of the laws of the Order in any other spirit than he 
himself has received it from the holy fatbers and faithfully - 
hide and take care of the books and archives of the Order 
and according to special regulation to keep secret the name 
of the angles with whom the fathers formerly stood in 
communion. 


“ This was the vew that every member must take and 
which they considered so sacred that they would rather suffer 
the most violent deatb than to break it. The member who 
broke his vow, or was catched in the act of any, crime or 


vice, or could be proved to have committed the act, was 


expelled from the Brotherhood, and his fate was to be 
pitied ; for if the Brotherhood showed him no mercy, nor 
forgave and received him again, he generally had to starve 
to death, as the one who once had offered himself up to the 
service of the Brotherhood and sworn faithfully to sustain 
and obey its laws and regulations, broke his vow, could not 
receive any food, aid or assistance of any one, but had 
generally to live in the deserts and forests and there in the 
open air seek his support of herbs, roots and wild fruit till 
death put an end to his miserable life.’ << | 
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STE often it happened that the leader and: brethren of: 
the Brotherhood took merey upon him.and again received. 
him into their meetings in the very moment whew this. 
miserable was despairing and near starvation, for they 
considered that a man who was driven to despair and mortal 
anxiety was punished enough for his crime. 


Sr Tri their administration of justice they were. indeed 
severe, but sincere and very just. No body could be- 
condemned by a court of less than ove hundred persons, 
but a verdict that a majority of these rendered was un- 
changeable in all cases. i ae 


kag Besides Jehobah, the Creator of all, they all also 
worshiped highly their ‘ Lawgiver’ (‘This their Lawgiver 
was not Moses, as many have supposed. The Essees often 
spoke the name of Moses in their conversations with the 
Gentiles, but-in their law it was strictly prohibited to speak 
the name of ‘their Lawgiver to any uninitiated), and he 
whoever contemptuously spoke his pame was punished with 
death. 

‘“ They had great esteem and venaration for old age, 
and even considered it right to agree to and respect the 
opinion of the majority, as many eyes always see more than 
two eyes. 


“They een me Sabbath more punctually aud conseien: , 
Gordi than auy other Jews and do no labor.on the Sabbath, 
for they not only prepare and cook their food betore hand, 

`- that they may not be obliged to make a fire on the Sabbath ; 
but they also did not dare touch or move from. one place to. 
another. the dishes in which was their food and drink. 
Every t time they | had. perfor mod their natural wants they 
washed themselves, as if they thereby had become unclean _ 
or stained. 

“©All the members of the Brotherhood are grouped 
in four separate classes. ‘The youngest brethr en ‘are con: 
sidered so inferior in comparison with the elder, as regards 
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their inward purity, that the latter again have to wash them- 
selves if they happened to come in contact with the former 
as if they had been stained by the touch of an unclean or 
uninitiated. Á 


“t Generally these people grew very { old, and I myself 
know several who have arrived to an extraordinary old age ; 
and I presume this fact may be accounted for bv their 
temperate, laborious life, and strict regularity. 


‘“Their courage and uncommon . tranquility cannot be 
disturbed by the greatest calamities, adversities or troubles, 
for they can bear suffering and pains with the greatest 
calmness aud strength of mind, and in defense of anything 
good and just they gladly prefer death for life. 


“ During the Roman war they have indeed been sub- 
jected, to great calamities, suffering and excruciations. 
Many of them have been put to the rack, and, living, 
crushed by a wheel, burnt alive, or boiled in great kettles, 
buried alive, crushed with millstones. Indeed, all con- 
ceivable instruments of torture and suffering have been 
invented and used to make them deny their faith, deride 
their Lawgiver, or eat such food as was prohibited by their 
law; but all these efforts have been in vain. Unshaken 
in their determination, they have suffered these excrucia- 
tions in silence and with great endurance ; and many of 
them have in the very pain rebuked their enemies with 
the sharp sword of the word of truth, and have theu, to 
the great amazement of the bystanders, in a calm mind 
and joyful mien, given up the spiritin the firm belief to 
see it again for they have the firm belief and faith that 
their bodies shall decay and become dust but that the souls — 
are immortal, and shall live eternally.” 


Josephus’ words are :—“ Opinio untem upud LEsseenes 
firmata constitit, corruptibilia guidem esse corpara, UNIMAS - 
antem immortales semper remanere.” 
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‘“Phey say that during the worldly life the spirit js 
chained to the body like a. prisoner in -his cell, but whey 
these chaius burst, by wear and decay, then the spirit js 
freed from the bodily prison, and already tasting. the hea- 
venly bliss it soars up to the bright kingdom of joy and 
peace. 

« They agree with the disciples of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, that the pious spirits, previous to their admission 
into the joy of heaven, hover in space over the waters, with- 


out being affected by rain, snow, cold or heat. 


‘They maintain that by the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul men are promoted and encouraged to a virtuous 
life and shun vice. Many of the Essees have often stepped 
forth among the people as prophets, and informed of things 
to happen, which has been easier to do for these holy men, 
as they from their earliest infancy study nature and the 
doctrine of God’; are instructed in godly books and the 
writings of the prophets, and grow in wisdom and purity of 
heart. Their presages often came true, and this increased 

“ their esteem with the people as holy men and prophets. 


“í There was still another class among the Esseens who, 
although they corresponded with the description of the 
Brotherhood in general, as doctrines of religion, laws and 
ceremonies, differed from them in regard to wedlock. These 
latter consider that everybody who does not marry hereby 
contracts the propagation and destination of mankind, as 
men would soon cease to exist if they lived by such rules. 

“But ere the members of this class married, they put the 
oue they had chosen for their wife on a term of trial for 
three years; and if, after this threefold trial and cleansing 
the woman was found to be chaste and faithful, and capable 
of beariug children, they married her. They never had 

sexual intercourse with the wife in her pregnancy, thereby to 
‘show they had. not married from Just, but to fulfill the com- 
mand of Jehovah ‘Be fruitful, increase and fill the earth.’ 
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“When the women. bathe or wash themselves they are 
clothed in a linen garb, in accordance with the men, who 
when they bathe, wear an apron or a belt around the waist. 
In whatever they do they exercise great order and chastity, 
aud rightly do they deserve to be called an example for the 
life of other people.” 


Such is the description that the learned Josephus gives 
of this interesting Brotherhood, their doctrines, customs, 
ceremonies and lives, according to what he himself has found 
of his own observances within the same; he having been 
admitted as a real member after being tried for three years. 

Another learned and authentic author is an old Jewish 
Philosopher called Philo, who lived contemporary with Jesus, 
and dwelt in Alexandria, who has given to posterity a des- 
cription of the the Order of the Essees, their doctrines, cus- 
toms and ceremonies. In several of his writings that have 
been preserved to our day, he speaks of this Brotherhood 
in his work, “Quod omnis vis probus liber sit’”— Every 
truly upright man is free. 

He writes specially about the theoretical Essees, or the 
so-called Therapeuts (the word ‘Therapeut’ means physician) 
and his description of the Order corresponding with Josephus, 
and thus we have two authentic authors that correspond 
perfectly ia their description of the doctrines, life, customs 
and ceremonies of this Order. 


According to the account -of Philo, “The ‘Therapeuts’ 
were Essees who, of their own free will, retired into soritude, 
and who from love of godliness and heavenly things, passed 
their time in studying religion and nature. They live in 
several places in Palestine and Egypt, and in this last conn 
try their greatest congregation was in the vicinity of the city 
of Alexandria, in a lovely valley by the Sea’of ‘Moria,’ where 
the air in this country is very mild and healthy. 

“Here each one lived in their respective houses, or rather 
huts, but so close to each other that ‘in time of dunger the 
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brethren could: eal to each other and hasten to murg] help 
and assistance.’ 

Among these Therapeuts there were others who lived in 
solitude in deserts and caverns, as, for example, Banus, 
whom Josephus mentions; and to this class belonged most 
probably, John the Baptist (Luca Evang. 1 Chap. 63 Va, 
Marc. 1 chap. 4, and Matt. 3 Chap., 4. v.) for his habits and 
mode of life correspond according to the gospel with these 
of the Therapeuts. 

Like the general members of the Order of Essees he had 
disciples, whom he brought up and instructed, but that the 
New Testament does not directly record John as a member 
of the Esseen Order nor mention the same Order, this may 
easily be explained by the circumstances that every mem- 
ber of the Order had to take-a sacred oath at their initiation 
never to divulge any of the secrets of the Order to anybody 
that did not belong to it and not to manifest himself a 
member of the Order in cases where it was not necessary. 


That our Lord and Master, Jesus, took John and his dis- 
ciples into his service, goes to show that he at least prized 
‘the noble efforts of Esseers for truth and justice, and that 
their profound knowledge in the science of nature and the 
scriptures of the prophets, was known to him. 

The Pharisees generally conceived the scriptures of the 
; prophets liberally, and misunderstood altogether the spiritual 
meaning thereof as regards the coming of Messias. But the 
Essees interpreted and conceived the scriptures and prophe- 
cies of the coming of Messias allegorical, viewing the divine 
secrets earnestly and profoundly. 

Tnerefore Jesus chose for his firm and faithful disciples 
the pious and unassuming Essees, among whom John, the 
son of Zacharias, was one or tl.e most devoted and best 
versed in the scriptures, who stepped forth to proclaim the 
coming of Messia in Christ. And with the most sincere 


love, greatest perseverence, and firm faith, did John seal and 
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confirm:this truth through the cleansing by water, through 
baptism (which with the Essees had the double significance 
of both bodily and spiritual purifying), and in Christendom 
considered the first Sacrament. 

Before a Neophite was admitted, or allowed to appear be- 
fore the Brotherhood, having gone through the first trials, he 
had to pass three days and nights in a lonely grotto, in reli- 
gious and solemn meditation. For his sustenance he found 
frugal but sufficient food, consisting of fruits, bread and 
water. 

When this time was passed he was brought to the Brother- 
hood in the evening, immediately after the setting of the sun, 
where certain questi ‘ns were given him to answer; and when 
he had there taken the oath of initiation, the brotherly kiss 
passed the round of the brethren, whereupon the Neophite 
was dressed in the white garb, as asacred emblem of his 
purity of soul, as he now having consecrated himself to 
Jehovah in the cause of truth and light. 

The elder of the Brotherhood then initiated him, saying: 
“Beloved son, you are consecrated to Jehovah, therefore 
choose your path after His will; contend ever undaunted. for 
truth and virtue ; try and examine everything minutely and 
conscientiously, and having tried much, choose the good and 
useful in life, and use it for the good. of yourself and your 
fellowmen.” i 

Then he was given a spade and an apron, and one of the 
elders of the Brotherhood spoke as follows: ‘The Brother- 
hood is henceforth thy world, thy all, thy father and mother, 
thy sister and brother; and henceforth it is the duty of the 
Brotherhood to care for thee, protect thee and guard thee, 
for hence thou art its beloved son.” ” 

Some of the priests then read the prayer of the Brother- 
hood, and when he had pronounced the last word, all the 
brethren shouted in chorus. ‘Amen! Amen! Amen!” 

The usual hymn of praise was then sung, and the brethren 
šat down to their frugal, brotherly meal, or feast of love, but 
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still the Neophite was not allowed to sit by the brethren 
table, but had to take his place by a special table in the 
presence of the brethren. 

New again camea trial of twelve months, and whenall the 
years of trials, three full years, were ended, the Neophite was 


cosidered an actual member of the Brotherhood andthenhe 
was initiated and gradually instructed in the doctrines and 


secrets of the Order. 

The Jews in general called this Brotherhood, ‘The Holy 
Brotherhood of the chosen ones,” or ‘‘Hasidees,” that is, the 
pious, or the ‘‘Children of Peace,” of whom Jesus speaks on 
several occasions. In Luke, 10 Chap. 5 v., when he says, 
‘When ye come into a house say first, ‘Peace be to this 
house.’ And ifthe sun of peace be there, your peace shall 
rest upon if; if not, it shall turn to you again.” 

Likewise Nathaniel says to Jesus: ‘*Whence knowest thou 
me?’ Jesus answered and said unto him, ‘Before that 
Philip called thee, when thou wasi under the fig tree, I saw 
thee.” Evang. John, 1 Chap., 48 v., and also do we refer to 
the conversation with Nicodemus, John. 3 Chap. 

‘The brethren had their special signs, and thereby recog- 
nized each other when they met. ‘These signs were: A cer- 
tain movement of the right hand, a grip, the brotherly kiss, 
and the word of salutations—‘‘Peace be with you my breth- 
ren”; and it is significant that Jesus, on occasions where he 
suddenly or unannounced stepped forth among his disciples, 
always saluted them with the words: ‘Peace be with you.” 
Luke 24 Chap., 36 v.; Matt. 20 Chap., 19-26 v. 

The Essees represented their doctrines to the younger 
members and brethren in parables or allegorical form, thereby 
to form and exercise the mind and sharpen the thoughts, 
that they might gradually get used to interpret the glorious 
doctrines and truths that were hidden under the parables. 

Josephus saystherefore., ‘Maxima enim philosophic pars 
apud. Essengs, prised ‘ritu per Allegorias traditur”; and we 


know that the Master, Jesus, often made use of the allegorical 
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representations and parables, when he would impress some 
moral commandment or high idea in the hearts of his disciples 
or the people, or sowe sacred doctrine of his divine truths. 

The moral commandments of the Essees appear otherwise 
to be very much similar to those which the ancient philogo- 
phers and wise men teached, but still more similar are they 
to the doctrines that Jesus preached. 


In my little work “Palestine in the time of Jesus” I have, 
page 88, showed this by several examples. 

Yes, the very fundamental vommandments of the moral 
law of the Mssees cousists of the same words that are quoted 
in Luke., 10 Chap., where it says: “And behold a certain 
lawyer stood up and tempted him saying, ‘Master what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life ?” 

He said unto him, ‘*What is written in the law? How 
readest thou ?”’ 

. And he answering said, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with al! thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
Strength aud withall thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 


And Jesus said unto him: ‘Thou hist answered right. 
This do and thou shalt live.’”: 


Everybody that entered into the Brotherhood took the 
solemu vow, ‘“‘To love God above all, and exercise love and 
justice to all men.” 

The places within the borders of Palestine where most of 
the Essees lived and had their meetings in the time of John 
the Baptist and Jesus, were the country round Nazareth, the 
valley Achor near Bethabara, the country round the castle 
of Masseda the desert at Ephraim, the mountainous country 
at Igutha, not far from Hebron, the town Bethania by 
Jerusalem, the valley at Thabor and the country surrounding 
the stronghold Macherous, where John afterwards was a 
captive and where be by the command of Herod was beheaded. 

Such was this r:markable Brotherhood within whose sacred 
association the true God was worshipped and the doctrine 
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of true religion preserved in purity, truth and spirit, in many 
centuries. 

For this, their pure, unsophisticated worship, this Bro- 
therhood was renowned, before, by, and after the time of 
Jesus and useful, indeed, did their firm faith in God prove; 
for soon after the departure of the Master came the time 
when they were tempted, and when it was of need to be 
firm in their faith. i 


After Jesus’ departure was the Brotherhood subjected to 
the most severe temptations, the greatest trials and persecu- 
tions. The Romans spread war and desolution over the un- 
lucky land of the Jews, and with the horrors of the war 
followed thousands of miseries. But none were more perse- 
cuted than the pious Esseens. 

The Roman chiefs and soldiers invented all conc?ivable 
kinds of tortures and excruciations to make them mock and 
deny God, but by none of all their barbaric ;means did they 
succeed in shaking the perseverence and firm faith of those 
pious people. 

In the first fury cf the war, many of the Esseens who lived 
in the cities, had fled to their brethren in the desert and the 
mountains, and there hidden, could they in peace and brother- 
ly love, exercise their worsbip of God, according to the 
teachings of the Master, unharmed, in its purity and truth. 

But soon their places of refuge were discovered and 
traced by their enemies, when they were driven out of their 
places of concealment, and most of them fell bloody victims 
to the fury and rage of the Roman soldiers. 


With the greatest calmnes, without compiaint or murmur’, 
they suffered the lengthened pains of death, and sealed the 
Master’s teachings with the blood. 

But there were still many who, in spite of the inventive 
means used by the Romans to trace their ambuscades,re- 
mained undiscovered, and thus were saved from a suffering 


death, and these are just the fathers of the Brotherhood, who, 
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have preserved in its purity their doctrines, secrets and 


- the knowledge that they themselves inherited from wise 


fathers, and handed down to their posterity, and these 
their doctrines give the truest and greatest manifestation of 


the greatness, wisdom and power of God, and his inserutable 
love toall men. Amen.” 


MANORAMA 


OR 
THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED 
(By “ KavsHana ”) 
CHAPTER XXII (~. 
(The Same Siibject Continued.) 

The Rai Bahadur smiled a smile and said “ Young 
blood is hot. You, my dear Hari, always call a spade a 
spade and use language which is apt to be stronger than 
the necessities of the case require. You do not make 
allowances for the difficulties of pioneers. Laymen, many 
of whom had never looked at the covers of a Veda or a 
Shastra, found themselves, by the pressure of circum- 
stances, at the head of a religious movement. After the 
Rishis death no Pandits, well versed in the Shastras, 


met in solemn conclave and decided upon the future plan 


of action in accordance with scriptural injunctions. Al 
though the Rishi had, by example and precept, taught that 
the Arya Samaj could only found and maintain schools 
and colleges giving the foremost place to classical Sans: 
krit and the Shastras in their curriculum, an Anglo-Vedic 
College was founded to commemorate the work of one 
who was a deadly foe of the bureaucratic system of educa- 
tion devised to enslave the intellects of India and thus 
to consolidate physical thraldom, And this was allowed 
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for a time to be done without protest. The reason was 
simple. Swami Dayananda was unfortunate in having 
no disciples as distinguished from adherents. He was 
surrounded on all sides by mercenary Pandits who said 
ditto to what he said not from conviction but from self- 
interest or Hnglish-educated enthusiasts who cared exclu- 
sively for the social reform side of the Master’s activities 
and had neither the ability nor the inclination to devote 
attention to his philosophy, his metaphysics and his 
religious mission which were, for the Rishi, the foundation 
upon which hə desired to build the magnificent edifice of 
his Church. The enthusiasts had their way, the mercenary 
Pandits were bribed or bullied into silence and the rank 
and file, who were loyal to the memory of the sage, were 
told that an Anglo-Vedic College—even though affiliated 
to the University—would revive ancient learning 
and-become a centro of Shastric studies. The multitude 
quite believed it,-not being Sanskritists. Possibly the 
leaders did not practise a conscious deception. , They 
themselves being quite innocent of a knowledge of Sans- 
krit fondly. persuaded themselves that a college could be 
a seat of Sanskrit learniog and also prepare students for 
University examinations. At that time private institu- 


tions had greater freedom in the choice of books and 


the Punjab-University prescribed syllabuses and not text- 
books. But as the grip of the state upon these institu 
tions grew tighter, the fond dream was shattered. 
Gurudatta with a prophetic and unerring vision saw 
earlier that this would be the case. After Gurudatta’s 
death there.was a split, the Gurukula was founded and 
an effort was made to chip the Hinduistic shell and to 
place the Arya Samaj on a universal basis. But the 
very leaders who had started the movement found the 
racial and nationalistic elements too strong for their 
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steadfastness of purpose and chose to swim with the 
current. This is the tragic story told in a nutshell. 
Well, Hari, my analysis is not diff rent from yours. But 
I trace effects to their causes and choose to regard 
leaders rather as self-deluded victims of misdirected 
enthusiasm than as persons who deliberately perverted 
a great movement from its real purpose.” 


“Well! I agree with you oa this point as regards the 
motives of most of the leaders But c'n you say honestly 
that no leader acted deliberately ?” 


“I dont’t know! I can speak from personal 
knowledge that only one leader—who now stands 
discredited after working a lot of mischief—has been 
dishonest For he openly says that he does not now 
and dil not ever before believe in the eternity or even 
the infalibility of the Vedas. He has the effrontary to 
boast that he tried hard, by subterfuge, to deceive the 


Master into dubiously wording the third principle of 


the Arya Samaj but failel miserably T acknowledge 
that that leader at one time exercised a baleful ascendent 
influence over the destinies of one small section of 
the Arya Samaj. But happily that section has now 
been disillusioned and there are indications that it is now 
trying to make up for past derelictions. It is further 
an irony of fate that it is some members of Gurudatta’s 
party who speak least about the universal mission of the 
Arya Samaj and prate most foolishly about the Arya 
Samaj being an essentially Hindu movement whose main 
object is the bringing about of Hindu Sangathan, and the 
promotion of Hindu-Muslim alienation. In the opinion 
of these people a Hindu, even when he worships stocks 
and stones and shuns his untouchable co-religionists Or 
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is nearer to the religion of the Vedas than a pious and 
truly religious Mohamedan or a Unitarian Christian 
who worships one God ia spirit ‘and tries to cultivate 
brotherly relations with all God’s creatures. Happily 
the heart of Gurudatta’s party is sound and the 
influence of these persons is on the decline. But leave 
aside personalities. We have diagnosed the disease, 
We have discussed its etiology. We know the prognosis, 
Now let us discuss the treatment.” 


“To my mind the ouly possible and effective treat- 
ment is the capture of the platform of the Arya Samaj 
with a view to the emphasising of the universal charac- 
ter of its mission and the carrying on of a crusade 
against all unholy attempts to cramp, nationalise, racia- 
lise and MHinduise the movement and to make it 
a means of creating bad blood either between Europeans 
and Indians or between Hindus and Muslims. Let our 
co-religionists understand that the Vedic religion is for 
all races and it makes no discrimination in favour of or 
against any particular raco The portals of the Arya 
Samaj are wide open to all—no matter what their race 
or colour—who would avail themselves of its redeeming 
and healing message. It seeks to establish not mere 
Hindu Sangathan but an inter-racial and an inter-national 
Sangathan embracing all peoples and countries based 
upon a universal belief in the Veda -the Eternal Scripture 
ofthe human raca, the Primeval Source and Fountain: 
Head of all Truth no matter preached by what religion, 
the All-Wise Father who has revealed it from on to 
con and hierarchy of Rishis, sages, and prophets of vary- 
ing degrees of spiritual perception who have warred 
against sectarianism and tried to restore religion to its 
| pHetivetupere tyvesivPhise cieeciphesigiorvusdmission of the 
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Arya Samaj. Its mission is as wide «s the universe not 
aa narrow aS Hindu India. Its message is for humanity 
and not any chosen people. The Dispensation of the 
Vedas, unlike that of the Old Testament, is not fora 
favoured people. -The Hindus are not God's children in 
any peculiar sense. He is the father of all created 
beings and has no stepchildren. He loves all even 
those who are perverse. Of course those who obey 
His commendment: are the special objects of His grace 
but then these people are found not only among Hindus 
but among peoples of all races, civilized or uncivilized.” 


“Supposing that the racial bars are abolished and the 
obnoxious Shuddhi ceremony is done away with, will a 


large number of Christians, Muslims, Europeans and | 


others join the Arya Samaj!” Asked Hari. 


“They ought to, because modern Islam and Cburchianity 
miscalled Christianity have both outlived their usefulness 
and since man is by nature religious, ‘the Vedic religion 
With its catholic and rational doctrines which appeal at 
once to the intellect, the emotions and the supersensuous 
part of man is sure to find wide acceptance when it is 
stripped of its oriental husk and Hindustarian trappings 
and preached in its pure form. By “Vedic Religion” I 
mean the universal principles of the Vedas and not the 
conventions, traditions and ecclesiastical forms which, 
to my mind, have only a temporary and ephemeral 
value and form no essential part of it: There is an 
eternal element iu the Vedic Dharma and an accidental 
element. The Rishi emphasises the eternal element, the 
priest the volatile element. The latter would erect 
accidents into essentials. The Prophet stands for the 
spirit that saveth, the priest for the letter that killeth. 


We Musto CELKARLY, URARI ARIN ite y 8p irit of Vedic 
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religion and not the medieval accoutrements which may 
have been essential supports in one country and may prove 
burdensome in another. The spirit will create‘its own vest- 
ments in the West. Let us rely not upon forms which 
repel certain types of men but on universal principles of 
belief and conduct which appeal to all sane minds with 
equal force.” í 

“Y quite agree ! But the question is whether the 
community of the Arya Samaj, which is caste-ridden, 
usage-ridden and superstition-obsessed, is in a position 
to absorb this influx. And will not tbe knowledge 
of this fact deter Vedic Dharmists among Muslims 
and Christians from joining the Arya Samaj ? Can 
there nct be Arya Samajist Muslims and ‘Christians 
just ‘as there are Muslim Hindus—i. e. Hindus who 
acknowledge Muslim saints as their spiritual guides and 
yet conform to the outward observances of Hinduism-and 
Atheistic Hindus |:ke Jainas who deny the authority of 
the Vedas and ackuowledge no Creator of the Universe? 


Will a Muslim Vedic Dbarmist not prefer to remain in 


d 


his own community where all, high and low, are 
treated alike, than join the Arya Samaj, many leaders 
and preachers of which would not dine’ at his house 
and could, on no account, establish matrimonial relations 
with him.” 

“Yes ! That is a real problem. So-long as the so- 
called Arya Samajists do not break through the barriers of 
caste, the philosophy of the Vedic religion will spread but 
the community of the faithful will not multiply and 
Universal Sanganthan will continue to be the chimera of 
disordered brains.” 

“Well ! Philosophy without a community and a 
church to guard it has a tendency to degenerate into 
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_ gible, void of personality and individuality and, therefore, 
impossible to grasp. The Vedic religion will, thus, be quite 
as powerless to shape conduct and transform character 

as Theosophy and Sufism undoubtedly are. The need of 
abolishing caste is, to my mind, just as imperative as that 
of a crusade against the growing and progressive raciali- 
sation of the Arya Samaj. But the question is not 
without its difficulties.” 


“May I know what those difficulties are, apart from 
those involved in killing an institution which has pene- 
trated the marrowp and the bones of the body politic ?” 


“The first difficulty is tbat of Gotra. Among Mus- 
lins and Christians marriages within the prohibited bonds 
of consanguinity— prohibited in the Vedic sense—are 
permitted. The Hindu’s Gotra saves him from contrac- 
ting sueh alliances. The Muslims and Christians have 
lost all touch with their ancient .Gotras.. When large 
numbers of these people join the Arya Samaj, they will 
sometimes marr, anong themselves. How is in-and-in 

breeding to be prevented ? We shall have to devise new 
Gotras and give them to men belonging to the same 
family or tribe. Then, again, while caste ought to be done 
away with, good descent must continue to be an esential 
factor in the choice.of a partner for life—or in other words 
the Varna must not be lost sight of. Now if a Deccani 
Brahamana married a Panchama girl, no matter how ac 
complished she may be personally, the chances of the mar- 
riage turning happy are forty per cent, but ifa Panchama 
married a Brahmana girl they are reduced to ten per cent. 
Parentage and environments are not to be ignored. 
Some families have a tradition of culture. Now while 
Be the Kayasthas of U. P. and the Khatris of the Punjab 
K an intermarry with advantage to both, marriage between 
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sections of the Banias of U. P. and Deccani Brahamanas 
—with exceptions here and there—can only prove disas- 
trous. Then again a marriage between the son of a shoe 
maker, even though he is wealthy and possesses a motor 
car, and the ‘daughter of a Brahamana can only result 
in the slow death of the girl. It is one thing to believe 
that heredity is not an indispensable factor and quite 

_another thing to hold that it is not even an important 
factor.” 


“ Did not chandalas become rishis in ancient 
India ?” - 


“ They did become rishis but there is no evidence 
that they married in the families of Brahmanas. While 
there are instances of Brahmanas marrying the daughters 
of Sudras and even of Kshatriyas marrying the daughters 
of Brahmanas, there are no instances, so far as I know, of 
Vaishyas and Sudras, even when they became Brahmanas, 
marrying the daughters of rishis.” 


‘Do you mean to say that all Muslims and Chris- 
tians are Chandalas ?” 


- “God forbid that I should say so. Among them 
there are Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras. 
Only we shall have to classify them. And before we classify 
Muslim and Christian converts, we shall have to classify 
Hindu converts. Unless there is a classification 
according to Gun, Karma and Subhau, indiscriminate 
marriages: will aly bring disaster. 


3 That i isso. Itis a problem which must be Me 
over,” i 
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FUSION OF CULTURES ON THE SOIL 
OF INDIA. 


(By Pror. VipHt BHUSHAN DATTA M. A., GURUKULA 
KANGRI). 

-India bas been a land of cultural fusions. In fact 
every coun ry that has a history of considerable duration 
and of development of civilisation is more or less co. 
Only it is that in this respect India stands very conspicu- 
ous and bears some striking features. The reasons are 
not far to seek. Her cultural beginning is so old and 
her civilisation so long-standing and continuous; and 
in that long range there stands such a CNG of 
ethniks and politics 


Fusion of Culture and its spread in the world took 
place in different ways. The higher thoughts of Masters 
were naturally taken by disciples and followers; so the 
teachings of the different great religions were spread 
over races; and from races to races; intellectual and 
scientific attainments of one people have also sometimes 
been taken in by others ; commercial intercourses have 
ever been the medium of the interchange, also of ideas, 
customs and manners; migrations have again been a 
necessary way of the transplantations of human races and 
with them there have been adoptions of new and adjust- 
ment of old ideas, and habitudes; and last but not the 
least conquest has ever been a potent factor in diffusion 
of ideas and modes of living amongst different peoples 
and nations. The conquering people, if they happen to 
be superior in civilisation and culture, naturally impose 
their own ideas and standards of life-upon the conquered; 
but it has often been found that in some very conspicu- 
ous stages of world’s history, it is the less civilised and 


intellectually and spiritually inferior peoples who have, 
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by dint of physical force and natural resources, laid their 
dominating hands upon the more advanced in intellect 
and culture. The effect of such incongruous coincidence 
has been highly striking in the history of world’s civi 
lisation ; for it is observed that in such circumstances it 
is conquering,races which although stronger in physical 
force and greater in political status, have ‘submitted to 
the superior culture and intellectual power of the con- 
quered and been infiuenced by them ; and ultimately they 
have been active agents for the spread of those higber 
attainments of the conquered. Thus it was that the 
ancient Greeks, submissive to the powers of the Mace- 
donians and the Romans, were in a position to spread 
their cultural glories throughout the vast dominions and 
empires of their masters; and it was the Romans who 
in their turn, having developed and applied to social 
polity the very same cultural acquisitions of the Greeks, 
handed them over to heir conquerers, the Goths, the 
Vandals and the Teutonic Germans whose descendants 
are now the custodians of the civilisation of the modern 
-world! That the Indian religion and civilisation was 
spread at one time, by her Scythian conquerers in 
the Western and Central Asia in now evident tbrough 
archeological researches in those lands as also the 
writings of the old Chinese travellers. 


But India had also a way of her own, in adjusting 
and diffusing her culture and civilisation within her own 
limits that have witnessed the spectacles of various 
historical performances through various epochs and since 
long. She has had peculiar geographical boundary and 
physical conditions which greatly helped her cultural 
growth which remained uninterrupted and wholesome 
during a very distant past; and the very same culture was 
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| 
r. mental principles of human nature—its essence, needs 14 
1 and purpose—it had attained such a high state of spiritual | 
development as applied to practical needs of life, it got l 
its development in so many diverse lines in the shape of d | 
4 the different shades of her religion, that all people, high i 
| or low, could find full satisfaction of the cravings of | 
the human heart in one form or the other if they only 
cared to seek the path. 
From the very beginning the Aryan teachers in India i 
availed of these conditions which in course of time | 
j assumed the unique cultural shape that ithas ever bad. We 
are not concerned here with the question if it was the 


original stock from which issued all the other branches of 
l 
a 


aa BERLE 


Aryan families of the world and they, in their turn, spread 
their culture, as they are still spreading, in non-Aryan a 
lands, But within the bounds of India, the civilisation of 
the Aryas soon spread throughout the whole area and | 
formed the bond of a unity which in point oi culture 4 — 
is still supreme in the land. This cultural reign remain- i 
ed intact for a very long time—till the rise and formation a 
of the Buddhistic and other reactionary movements in . i 
religious thought—when there began tke torrents of a 
foreign invasions first inaugurated. by the old Persian i i 
monarch Darius. The Persians, the Macedonians, the j 
} . later Bactrian Greeks, the Sakas, the Parthians, the 
; Kusanas and Hunas of Scythian stock, all tried their 
chance in turn and at intervals, till India was consolidated 
once for ever about 7th century after Christ when the 
Guptas’ power had declined and Harsh’s supremacy is 
the North and Chalaukya power in the South were ri- | 
valling each other; and under the sunshine of that a 
prosperous rule and in the surroundings : teres yere ’ 
basking in different regions the minorities of princely | 
authorities which were soon to bloom forth and rise l 
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power after the decline of the imperial overlords—viz 
the Rajput principalities in the North and the Hoydalas, 
the Ballalas, the Gangas, the Vanas, the Kesharies, the 
Pandyas and Cholas. Since that time till the Moha- 
medan invasions in the different provinces there grew 
in permanent form the solid structure of Indian culture 
in the form of a great banian, as it were, that has had 
its exhibits in the shape of classical: and other literature 
and the arts and sciences of the time. That solid figure 
has, thence, been subjected to blasts of aggressive in 
vasions and unfamiliar contacts—the Mohamedan and 
Christian possession of the land in succession, 


But the vitality of Indian culture has been strong and 
often there have appeared expert doctors to renew 
the vigour and give relief from maladies both inner and 
outside. Already it had produced a wonderful effect in 
relation to the foreign elements that had settled in the 
border lands and adjacent provinces as ruling powers—the 
Greeks; the Sakas, the Parthians and others. Where 
are these names in the social structure of India? They 
too came with their ruling bands and distinct racial 
culture. These have left their trace in various sculptures, 
coins and architecture—but they have merged themselves 
in the great body of people of the land. The great 
ajagara of India’s culture was lying there with the wide 
mouth and all the serpents coming from outside went 
down, willingly, into the deep gulf. They assumed its re- 
ligious customs and manners, depicted their coins with 
Indian gods, assumed [Indian names (of Rudridamm) and 
worshipped Indian images and shrines which they built with 
their own hands, and when thus reduced to the very part 
and parcel of the body-politic of India, they espoused 


the cause of the very same culture yhich later became 
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Indeed the fusional faculty of Indian culture is won- 
derful: it is due to no bending nature or weakness of the 
original stock, but to the healing power and vital strength 


inherent in its nature. It had stood high with its august 


head and commanded submission of everything that 


came near Or in contact; and it stood well against the 
fires and torches of the aggressive attacks of Islam and 
is still standing the test of the charming antagonism of 
the western civilisation. And those of the opposing camps 
who have ever cared to take the pains to study the 
nature of their mighty edifice cannot withhold the meed 


of praise that is due to it. 


But what about the fusion of these foreign elements 
who thus came later to India and established the ideal 
conceptions and happy dreams of the nation-builder, and 
the cosmopolitical worshippers of the human race? The 
answer is not far to seek—the process has been in 
Operation. The Musalmans have largely bent down. 
If one means to try it, let him compare one of the Indian 


Muslims with an Arab ora Turk and note differences 


between their inner culture. As regards the religious- 


antagonism of the Muslim here against Hinduism, is it 


not the Indian zeal that only operates in the Mussal- 
mani mind in a diverse way—for why it is that the 
Musalman weeps so bitterly for the Caliph’s seat while 
the Turks are overthrowing it. It is India that weeps in 
the garb of Islam. Let any righteous Musalman under 
stand it and the task of fusion, not to speak of unity, 
will be accomplished. 
came in late, let us look to the early Portuguese who are 
settled in certain parts of the land. From amongst. 
them; we find men like Antony (Feeringu) a Portuguese: 
of anti-British time, a settler in Bengal in the time of: 
Narad Alivardi Khan, singing the song of Kali as there 


As regards the Westerners who 
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are lots of Moslem Pirsand Faquirs worshipping Hindy 
gods and goddesses. A difficulty there is no doubt about 
the present rulers But here the chief bar is the ruling 
spirit of the present stuff which keeps them aloof. Inspite 
of the fact that they speak highly of the “ancient culture 
and civilisation of India? and often refer to the ancient 
and dignified prophets of India, still they keep scrupulous- 
ly away from, and cannot see through the real spirit of 
India. If other nations of the world, EHasternand Western 
are compared with the ruling one in relation to the 
appreciation and adaption of the high cultural life of 
India, we see what a minor role of the latter play: 
Nothing can be more regrettable. Still the fact is 
there. 


qer 


THE EDUCATIONAL eee IN INDIA. 


(By ProF. Drv wi SETHI, M. A.) 


A-century short of a decade has passed, when Lord 
Macaulay visited India, as President of an . Educational 
Commission to recommend the lines on which education 
was to be imparted to Indians. After his vehement 
discussions with the Pundits and Maulvis of the time, 
and with the support of Raja Ram Mohan Rai, he gave 
his verdict in favour of the System of Western Education 
with English as the medium of instruction. Twenty 
years later Sir Ch. Wood, the then Secretary of State 
for India, in his Commons dispatch set his seal on it. 
The next important touch was given to it by Lord Curzon 
in his Universities Act of 1902. There have been several 


other modifications and developments, but it is badly 


eani to Aia them here, 
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The one main object in view, throughout this long 
and chequered period has been the consolidation of their 
powers by our benign rulers. This educational system 
was expected and intended to produce a revolution in all 
our national institutions, our language and literature, 
our customs and manners, and our Social life, and thus 
to produce “‘ a large and growing class of persons, Indian 
in blood and colour but, English in taste, in opinion, in 
morals and in intellect ” (Macaulay). 


The British established schools and colleges in India 
with the clear object of strengthening their hold over the 
country, and of consolidating their empire. so that the 
risks to which a foreign rule is always exposed may be 
reduced to a minimum. Mr P. M. Mebta thus describes 
the relation between a British Soldier in the Indian Army 
and a teacher in an Anglo-Vernacular School. 


“ Tn India, Gentlemen, the soldier is abroad and 
must be : but the humble school-master is no less indis- 
pensable. He alone can add stability and permanence to 
the work of the Soldier.” 


Sir C. Trevelyan, who amongst others was responsi- 
ble for inaugaration of the Educational policy in India 
pointed out in 1838 :— 


_ Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our literature, 


the Indian youth almost ceases to regard us as foreign- 


ers. Instead of regarding us with dislike, they court 
out society, and look upon us as their natural protectors, 
and benefactors; the summit of their ambition is to resemble 


us.” Evidently the object was two-fold viz., to lay firm 


the foundations of the British. Empire and to complete . 
the task of degeneration and denationalisation of the 


Indian youth, 
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How completely these hopes and anticipations haye 
been realized is amply clear. India has become the 
keystone of the British Empire. ‘To give up India is for 
Englund equivalent to committing a suicide. 


The other side of the picture is all the more dismal, 
Look at a student of an Indian University. Follow bim 
closely in his daily life in one of the enllege hostels in 
Lahore. He does not leave his bed in the morning at 
8 ’oclock without first dressing his hair and then taking 
a cup of tea. He prefera to absent himself from the 
college rather than go their without socks and shoes, 


_ He becomes crippled in another sense. This mental 
equipment, with an utter and deliberate neglect of 
manual training, makes him forget the use of his 
hands. The result is that he finds himself incompetent 
to do the lightest task. After completing his student 
life, he enters the den. and dust of the worldly strife. 
It is then that the stern realities of life appear before 
him in all their hideousness. He finds himself fit 
only for the office stool, and hunts from office to office 
for employment. But to his misfortune he finds every- 
where written in capital letters NO VACANCY. And 
this is the common lot. Every year these graduate-manu" 
facturing universities are turning out their products by 
the thousand, only to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 


This is only the superficial side of the picture. 
‘When we penetrate the surtace and analyse the whole 
situation from a broad national point of view, it looks 
grave and threatening. The strength of a vation consists in 
the vitality of its permanent institutions and its moral 
calibre. National institutions are the heart and soul ofa 
nation. Nationality cannot feed and luxuriate on mere 
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alive and fostered by real institutions which are a part 
and parcel of our daily life and which we have been 
taught tò love and revere from childhood. Let us see 
how the British Educational system accelerates the decay 
of our national institutions and thereby cuts at the root 
of our nationalisin. 

(D. Lernguage—Language is a very important 
national institution. It is the bond of society. It is 
the key to national history. It is the vehicle to transmit, 
the wisdom of the past and the present generations ‘The 
effect of the British Educational system is disastrous. 
What other glaring proof of the above is required, thas 
that I, an Indian, am writing this article not for Bnglish- 
nen or Americans, but for my own brethren in the 
language of a foreign country situated ata distance of 
7009 miles fron here. Bhai Parmanandji during his 
stay in America, was one day reading a letter received 
from an Indian friend. An American boy, in the family, 
out of curiosity ran to Bhaiji to see the Indian language, 
in which he naturally hoped the lester to be written. On 
coming near, he remarked in a contemptuous tone. 
“Oh, it is only English.” 

\2) History —National history is the sine qua non 
of national unity and growth. Common _hero-worsbip is 
the bond of society The text-books written by the Leth- 
bridges and Hunters of the Anglo Indian community keep 
us in the dark about our ancient greatness They delibe- 
rately present to us a distorted picture. They invari- 
ably impress on the minds of our boys the notion that 
our ancestors have been an incapable race since the dawn 
of history and that our only monopoly has been to lose--. 
battles one after another. Their perusal does not betray 
the slightest hint of anything that an Indian youth may 


proudly cherish and richly treasure. 
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Doomed is that nation that allows its children to 
read its own history written by alien conquerors, We 
may fail to follow in the footsteps of our ancestors but ler 
us not commit the sin of pitri-ninda. The same is the 
case with literature. 


The deadly blow dealt to our social life, our charac- 
ter, our patriotism, idealism etc. is simply staggering, 
Space does not permit me to go into its details. I cannot 
do better than conclude this portion of my article with 
the weighty remarks of our revered leader Lala Lajpat 
Rai :—“ I strongly believe that this system of education 
is more hirmful than useful ; that it is emasculating and 
enervating ; that it is denationalising and degrading ; 
and that the so-called educated man is a more effective 
hindrance to our progress in political freedom than his 
uneducated brother.” 


————. m 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


SCIENCE VERSUS RELIGION. 

The following learned article appears in the Patriot 
of Lucknow. We commend it to the notice of our readers 
The writer knows his subject and has based his conclusions 
upon the writings of first rate scientists:— 


The religious trial in the United States of America has 
excited keen interest throughout the world. The genesis of 
the world as well as the genesis of man as given in the Bible 
militates against modern ideas of scientists. Among the modern 
theories none has evoked so much controversy as the theory 
‘propounded by Darwin about the descent of man. It wounds 
the feelings of man to be told that his ancestors in the dim 


past descended from apes. Is man a fallen angel or a developed 
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ape? When Darwinism was propounded Disraeli is reported to 
have said: “I am on the side of the angels.” Writing on the sub- 
ject some time ago, Mrs. Annie Besant expressed her opinion 
inthe Theosophist thus: I do not think that a more startling 
case of “time’s revenges’’ had occurred than the justification of 
H.P. Blavatsky’s statement that man is not a descendant of apes 
but that the ape is a degenerated man. When she alleged this 
she was mercilessly ridiculed, for the Drawinan theory was 
then in the full flush of its victory over the scientific world. 
Yet now Professor Wood-Jones, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of London, has delivered a lecture in King’s 
College, London, on “The Origin of Man,” of which the thesis 
Was.’ 

“That man is not, as has been held till quite recently, de- 
sceuded from the anthropoid apes; that theso would be in fact 
more accurately described as having been desceaded from man; 
that man as man is far more ancient than the whole anthropoid 
branch: that compared with him the chimpanzee and the orang 
oubang are newcomers on this planet.’ 

According to H. P. Blavatsky, the anthropoid ape was the 
result of “the sin of the mindless,” of relations between the 
human and the brute. The “missing link,” according to Profes- 
sor Wood-Jones, is not to be thought of as an ape-like man, 
but as a mau-like ape, the ape is to be regarded as a descent of 
man, not man as an ascont of ape, the ape is degenerate man, 
not man a more highly evolved ape. 

This reversal of ideas comes appropriately from Austra- 
lia, part of old Lemuria Dr. Stewart Arthur Smith, of Sydney 
it seems, drew attention to a human skull, which had been 
discovered on the Darling Downs, New South Wales, in 1889, 
which had not been seriously studied until 1911. 


Mrs.-Besant adds that ‘tho degeneration of men, who had 
not yet received the great inflow of intellectual life, into the 
anthropoid apes, fits the facts as well as the evolution of man 
from an ape-like ancestor. But the theory of the evolution 


of man from such an ancestor took upon itself the certainty 
on of the reverse 
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process was greeted with a howl of derision. Yet in the end, 
truth prevails.’ 

Both the theories, that man is a descendant of apes and 
that the ape is a degenerated man, are not borne out by 
observed facts. No one has ever observed a man being born 
of apes or an ape born of aman asa result of the relations 
between the human and the brute. The theory of evolution 
given in the Hindu Shastras is unassailable. Ths souls take 
birth in higher or lower forms of life according to Karma. 
The western theory of Evolution is incomplete. Evolution 
presupposes Devolution and Involution. That makes the 
circle complete. Three entities are considered eternal—Spirit 
(God), Jivas or individual souls, and Matter (Nature). The 
soul evolves through Nature towards God. The soul has the 
natural impulse towards evolution and development but on 
account of its freedom for doing good and bad actions it carries 
with it the possibility of being involved in lower forms of 
creatures. It may be true tiat in the degree of evolution ape 
stunds next to man, but it does not follow that man came 
into existence after the ape, any more than it is possible to 
determine whether che seed comes from the tree or the tree 
comes from the seed. A straight line drawn infinitely becomes 
a circle. That which in a limited sense seems a straight line 
when surveyed through the infinite vision of the soul seems 
a circle. Things are not what they seem on the surface. 
Scientific investigation in all departments of life and creation 
are to be welcomed, but the theories of scientists, are not to 
be taken as ‘the last word of science. The theories of science 


are always progressing and therefore subject to change. 


Darwin’s theory is based on the assumption that the 
earth in the beginning was not fit for human habitation. As 
the earth graduilly cooled down it became fit for plants and 
Jower forms of life. By and by higher and higher forms of 
life evolved until the earth was peopled by human beings. 
Even if it be takon for granted that man came into existence 


in this: world last of all, it does not follow that man is a descend: 
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man and ape which is said to be the missing link which is now 
extinct. Darwin was undoubtedly a great scientist, and 
as such commands the admiration of man, but it must 
not be allowed to warp our judgment and make us think that 
Darwin’s theory is the last word of science on the question. 


Let us take a concrete example. Chemical science has 
New elements are 


found out some eighty and odd elements. 
It 


being discovered and added to the number of elements. 
became the fashion of men dazzled with the glamour of scien- 
tific advance to jeer at the teaching of the Vedas, which says 
science has discovered 


there are only five elements. Oh, 
of 


more than eighty elements, whereas the Vedas speak 
The Vedas must be wrong, they argued. 
in science have dealt a death-blow to 
Not only theoretically but 


only five elements. 
But recent discoveries 
the previous ideas of science. 
practically it has been proved that the elements are not 
unchangeable elements, that is, they are not elements in the 
real Sense of the word. In Germany they have practically 
demonstrated this fact by transmuting quicksilver into gold. 
The Transmutation of quick-silver into gold in the laboratory 
costs at present much more than the natural gold mined from 
earth, otherwise Germany would have become the richest 
country in the world at a jump: but the fact remains that 
modern discoveries have demolished the old ideas about ele- 
ments. ' 

The smallest particle of matter was atom. With the pro- 
gress of scientific instruments, the atom was :divided into 
molecules. With still greater advance in science molecules 
have also been divided into parts called electrons, The 
electrons are merely centres of forces, after the type of the 
solar system. As the planets revolve round the sun, soa 
certain number of negative centres of force in the electron 
revolves with the positive centre, in a particular manner. 
The difference between one element and another and one 
metal and another is merely the difference in the number of 
negative centres of force and the manner in which they 


revolve round the positiye centre of force. By changing . 
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these one element can be changed into another. On this 
hypothesis the German scientists have been able to change 
mercury into pure gold. The exact process has of course been 
kept jealously secret. It was reported that the transmutation 
of mercury into gold was done through an electric vacuum 
furnace. Be that as it may, the new discovery has once again 
vindicated the Vedic teaching that all creation has come out 
of one “Mool Prakriti’? or Nature which is the one element 
out of which has como five broad divisions called for conveni- 


ence sake the five elements. As regards the theory of evo- 
lution, the Hindu Shastras support the evolution of souls 
through reincarnation and transmigration. Modern embryo- 
logy shows that the human fœtus, in the mother’s womb, 
undergoes the various forms of lower creatures until at last 
it takes human forms reproducing as it were, the whole 
history of evolution in the course of a few months which the 
soul has had to pass through countless ages. But the Hindu 
theory of evolution is not the same as the Darwin’s theory. 
There is subtle difference and science has yet to explain and 
prove to the satisfaction of man which theory of evolution is 
correct. Darwin’s theory goes by the board when one thinks 
that it does not fit in with the observed fact tht in a single 
instance has an ape given birth to a higher form of being than 
itself—to say nothing of producing a man. The Hindu theory 
of ev lution appeals to commonsense. Neither the Muslim 
religious creed nor the Christian creed offers any solution of 
the problem of evolution of souls. Darwin’s theory is vitiated 
by the glaring defect which we have already pointed out. The 
Hindu theory of evolution is the only one which has every 
chance of being accepted by all. 


a BUDDHA AS AN ARCHITECT. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly for June 1925 con- 
tains an article on the above subject from the pen of 
Mr. P. K. Acharyya. The following exzerpts from the 
article throw a flood of light on the state of material civi 
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Houses were built comprising dwelling and retiring rooms, 
and store rooms, and service halls and halls with fire places 
in them, and store houses and closets and cloisters, and 
halls for exercise and wells and sheds for the well, and bath- 
rooms and halls attached to the bath-rooms and ponds and 
open-roofed sheds (mandapas). These buildings are meant to 
be dwelling houses so it is stated that an wpasaka (devotee) has 
built for his own use a residence, a sleeping room, a stable, a 
tower, an one-peaked building, a shop, a boutique, a storeyed 
house, an attic, a cave, a cell, astore room, a refectory, a fire- 
room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, a well, a well-house, 
a yantragraha, which is supposed by Buhler to be a bathing 
Í place for hot sitting baths, a yantragrah room, a lotus pond 
and a pavilion. 
The inner chambers are divided into three classes, called 
Sivika Garbha—or square halls, Nalika Garbha or rectan- 
gular halls and Harnnya-garbha, which seems to be a large i 
dining hall. -The Verandahs (alinda) seem to have been a 
special characteristic of these buildings. The blessed one 


(Buddha) says, “I atlow you O Bhikkhus covered, terraces inner | 
verandahs and over-hanging eaves. The storeyed buildings I E 
(Prasada) are stated to be furnished “witha Verandah to it i i 
supported on pillars with capitals of elephant head.” . | 

The entrance.to the great houses was through a large t 
gateway. To the right and left of the entrance passes were the 
treasure and grain stores. The gateway led into an inner Í | 
courtyard round which were chambers on the ground-floor. 
And above these chambers was a flat roof called the (upari a 
pasadatala) the upper flat surface of the house, where the | 
Owner sat, usually under a pavilion, which answered the purpose | 
at once of a drawing room, an office and a dining hall.” - 

In the king’s palace there was an accommodation also for 
all the business of the state and for the numerous retinue and 2 | 
the extensive harom...........005000 The supplementary buildings g 

= included these institutions which are strange to us, and of con- 

_ siderable historical interest. : 

We are told several times of a building of seven storeys in / 

i Me height. khys Davids seems to be of opinion that these buildings 

S 
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must have some connection with the seven-storeyed Ziggarats 
of Chaldwa. “But in India the use to which such seven-storeyed 
palaces were put was entirely private, and had nothing todo 
with any worship of stars.” Still the learned professor would 
add that “in this case also the Indians were borrowers of an 
idea.” 

“Another sort of building historically interesting were the 
hot-air baths, described in full in the. Vinaya texts—They 
were built on an elevated basement faced with brick or stond 
with stone stairs up to it, anda railing round the Verandah. 
T'ho roof and walls were of wood, covered first with Skius, and 
then with plaster ; the lower part only of the wall being taced 
with bricks. There was an ante-chamber and a hot-room and 
a pool to bathe in. Seats were arranged round a fire place in 
the middle of the hot room and to induce perspiration hot water 
was poured over the bathers. 


In the Digha Nikaya there is a description of another sort 
of bath, an open-air bathing tank with flights of steps leading 
to it faced entirely of stone, and ornamented both with flowers 
and carvings. r 

The articles of furniture which form au important part of 

the architectural treatises are also elaborately described in the 
Buddhist literature. ‘“ Benches were made long enough to 
accommodate three persons.” The bedstead (Pallanka) or 
divan was a separate piece of furniture. Large couches 
(asandi) or chairs seem to have been some important articiles 
of furniture. Couches with canopies are also mentioned. 
Mention is made of a large variety of chairs—rectangular chair 
(asandaka) arm-chair, sofa(sattango)sofa with arms to it, state 
chair (bhadda-pitham) cushioned chair (pithika), chair raised 
ona pedestal (elaka-padaka pitham), chair with many legs 
(amalaka vantika pitham) leaning board (phalakam) cane- 
bottomed chair (koccham) and. straw-bottomed chair. Men- 
tion is also made of the litter or sedan chair. 

Valuable carpets, rugs, pillows, curtains and such other 
luxurious decorations also are elaborately described. Thus men- 


tion is made of “coverlets with long fleece, counterpanes of 
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many colours, woollen coverlets white or marked with thick 
flowers, mattresses, cottom coverlets dyed with figures of ani- 
mals, rugs with long hair on one or both sides, carpets inwrought 
with gold or with silk, large woollen carpets such as the nautch 
(dancing) girls dance upon, rich elephant housings, horse rugs, 
or carriage rugs panther or antelope skins, large cushions and 
crimson cusaions. “ Pillows are of various kinds Pillows are 
stated to be of both the size of a man’s head and half the size 

. ofa man’s body.” The Buddha allows the bhikkhus to comb out 
the cotton and mike the cotton up into pillows if it be of any 
of these three kinds—cotton produced on trees, cotton produced 
on creepers and the cotton produced from potaki-grass.” The 
bolsters made for the use of high officials were of five kinds as 
they were stuffed with wool, cotton cloth, bark, grass or leaves. 
There were also coverlets for them ‘The smaller articles 
like the floor cloth, mosquito curtain, handkerchief and spittoon 
did not escape the notice of the then house-decorators. 


Ss — 


SATYARTHA PRAKASH * 
l OF 
) 

Swami DAYANANDA SARASWATI 

(A Review By Mr. l. V. SESHAGIRI IYER, LATE JUDGE | 

HicH COURT, MADRAS. ) 4 
he Satyartha Prakash of Swami Dayananda Saraswati is 

in the nature of Sutras. From time to time our ancients 
indexed their ideas of religious lore in aphorisms. These pithy 
i sayings are the headlines intended to give cover to disquisi- 
tions on religious matters by compartments. The most famous i} 
of them is the Brahma Sutras of Vyasa. The entire field of 


Vedic literature was ‚covered by them. In the department ef 
Ceremonialism, we have the Grihya Sutras of famous Rishis. 
= - . 
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Aswalayana, Apasthamba and Boudayana have given their 
condensations as Sutras. 

To the uninitiated -they would convey very little meaning, 
Our religious literature abounds in voluminous commenta- 
ries on them. The Brahma Sutras, especially, have been 
commented on by every exponent of Theology. Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhwacharya have expatiated on their signifi- 


cance. Each has given an interpretation according to the 


colour of his philosophy. The Grihya Sutras have similarly 
been expanded. The appropriate Vedic Mantras have been 
brought under each of them, and their application and meani- 
ings have been explained. It has seldom happened that the 
author of the Sutras has taken up the task of interpreting 
them. 


Swami Dayananda Saraswati has not only expounded his view 
by giving his followers short excerpts from the Vedas in the 
form of the Sutras but has, in not a few instances, taken the 
trouble of strengthening his position by quoting at great 
length from the Vedas. There can be no doubt that his aim 
was to impress on his: followers the invulnerability of his 
position that the Vedas alone are and should be the guide to 
Sanatana Dharma and that they suffice to satisfy the religious 
cravings of the nation. 

lt is a sort of Vade macum to the ancient lore. His trea- 
tise reminds me of Kural. Turivallovar the Tamil poet has given 
us in short, crisp sentences truths relating to all the phases of 
life—the Brahmacharya, tha Grihastha, the Van Prastha and 
the Sanyasa. So has Swami Dayanand ji. In addition—in 
this also his work bears a striking resemblance to Kural— 
there are chapters on education, on the duties of kings, on food 
and on manners and customs. Nob content with such a range 
of thought he proceeds to examine the basic principles of other 
religions—thv Atheist, the Jaina, the Buddhist, the Christian 
aud the Muslim—come under his scrutiny. 

-I am fravkly an idol-worshipper. I do not share the 
Swami jis condemnation of them. But this does not preclude 


me from paying my homage whole-heartedly to the great work 
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he has done. I rank him in the category of manifestations of 
the Supreme who have trodden the earth from time to time to 
cleanse the edifice of Hinduism. Parasurama who vowed to 
extirpate the Kshatriyas is an avatar. Dayananda Saraswati 
whose whole aim was to establish the supremacy of the Vedas 
is entitled to find a place among supermen who-made the God 
in them to do His appointed function. 


There can be no doubt that in and about the time the 
Swvamiji saw the light of day, many abuses had crept rouud 
the Hindu religion. ‘Chose that have heard or read about the 
revelations made inthe suit for defamation brought by the 
spokesmen of the Vallabha sect know how grotesquely Puranic 
incidents had been utilisod to sanction immoral practices.: 
gross superstition was stalking the land. The function of the 
priest was not to teach or expound but to officiate and earn 


money. The heads of religious institutions had failed to lead- 


aright. their flock. Naturally, the degeneration enabled the 
profesors of other faiths to misrepresent Hinduism, to 
distort its teachings, to exaggerate its failings and to proclaim 
its unsuitability to civilised minds. It was at this juncture that 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati launched his crusade. He had to 
vindicate the fair fame of the religion of the Rishis. It was 
necessary for him to point out that the essence of the faith is 
not to be found in the Epics and the Puranas but in the virile. 
songs of the bards of the Rig Veda. He had todo more. He 
had to point out how vulnerable the religious conception of 
those who attacked Hinduism was. He was not sparing in the 
language he employed. The result was he became the object 
of attack both from within and from without. 

But he was stout hearted—He hada mission in life. He 
had a message to give and he never faltered—He went straight 


ahead. Both the orthodox and the vilifier winced undet his 


fire. Persecution did not quench it. He rose superior to his 
surroundings and boldly defied all his assailants. He has left 
behind him an imperishable monument of good work. 

The success of a movement is often judged by the number 
of yotaries it has enrolled. No test can be more fallacious, 
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This idea must be guardea against especially regarding faiths 
which made war from inside against Hinduism— Like some 
animals of the deep, Hinduism has been swallowing all the 
offspring it gave birth to. They. were allowed to sport 
awhile, to flit on and amuse themselves. The moment they 
looked dangerous, they were fed upon. The shiny stomach 
obtained a new lustre. This was the fate of many of the 
offshoots of Hinduism. It may not have been wholesale de- 
youring. But the vital parts were absorbed. That made the 
new dispensation uninteresting. ‘The orthodox were placated 
by being told that their groundwork was unchanged. The 
reformers found their valued truths were coolly appropriated. 
This made their work of recruiting well nigh impossible. 


This is no fanciful picture. A careful student of religious 
progress in India would find that at every stage of a probable 
split, Hinduism assimilated the new pronouncements and rob- 
bed the enthusiast of his spoils—Jainism, Buddhism, and many 
another minor faithsshired that fabe. So has it been with 
the cult of the Arya Samajists. Their attacks went-home: 
Whilo they have not secured converts in numbers, they have 
the satisfaction of knowing their principles accepted by and 
embodied in the old faith. This is certainly true of the North. 
The difference between the Hinduism of the Gangetic Hindu 
and of his Cauverry brother shows striking dissimilarities. 
That is because the preachings of Swami Dayanand Sarasvati 
have permeated life in Upper India. South India has not 
come under the spell. We want in this temple-ridden Province 
some one to teach us the eternal verities which the Swamiji 
so much insisted on. I do not care whether the Samajists gain 
adherents in large numbers or not but I am sure they would be 
doing enduring good work by ruthless propaganda against the 
monstrosities that disfigure temple worship. It is with pleasure 
therefore I draw attention to the translation of this great work 
of Dayanand Sarasvati by Mr Jambunathan. 


It is not in the field of religion alone that the work 
under review deserves study. The Saint is an alround refor- 


mer: On the question of female education and the eligibility to 
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learn tho Vedas ete. he cites Vedic texts to show that the 

lator narrownvss was foreign to the conception of the Rishis. 
He sees no prohibition against non-Brahmins being taught 
Vedic Mantras. 

The pusillaninmious view that a girl should be married before 
her seventh or eighth year is refuted with warmth. Some of 
the Mautras recited on these sacred occasions are wholly un- 
suited to baby marriages. Swami Dayananda has pointed 
oub their incongruity. Post puberty marriage has Vedic sanction 

The Swami ji while not ignoring the Upanishads seems to. 
give them a second place. Naturally so. The subtle rumina- 
tions are in the second chapter of our history. They are helps 
to understand the Vedas and are not self-contained. He is 
practically silent about the work of the three great Acharyas 
of Southern India who established the Adwaita, Visistadwaita 
and Dwaita doctrines. His leanings are towards the first, he 
hates hair-splitting. He revels in the majesty of the Vedic 
songs and brushes aside all themes which proclaim the inhe- 
rent inutility of mundane existence. Pessimism’ he hates: 
und every one knows philosophical disquisitions incline that way. 
Like a late Madras chief justica, he would like to throw into 
the soa all commentaries on the Vedas and on the Upanishads. 

In reading between the lines, it is easy to see he regarded our 
degeneracy to be the direct result of too close thinking—He 
wants the nation to go back to the days when the Rishis 
prayed and fought. This aspect of his life has led to uncharit- 
able aspersions on his loyalty, It has been said he wanted 

` religion to be the handmaid of politics—This is absurd. There 
is nothing in the Satyartha Prakash or in his other writings to 
lend colour to this accusation. Optimism he wanted and not 

| unctuousness—strength not humiliation. There is no ground 

for attributing ulterior motives to him. 

I have done. I congratulate Mr. Jambunathan in the excel- 
lent rendering hə has given to the book. The Tamil is chaste 
and flowing. He has done public service by making the 
teachings available to the Tamil reader. As I said before, there 
is great need for their sproad in South India. He has earned 

_ the gratitude of the Madras public by his translation, 
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His Excellency the Viceroy has spoken out at last. 
We are amused at the comments of our contemporaries 
who regard His Eixcellency’s speech as a disappointment. 
Disappointment involves the falsification of hopes en- 
tertained. But where was the justification for hopes? 
Hope for the future must be based upon experience of 
the past Potentialities not related to actualities are 
wild imaginings or chimeras. A forecast of the future 
not based upon a working pragmatic interpretation of 
the past is nothing better than a pleasant waking 
dream: made up of airy -vaticinations, childish make- 
believes and- futilities. Ever since His Excellency has 
landed in India, he has delivered speeches which are 
characterised by sweet vapidity and slightly luscious 
insipidity and are full- of platitudes. The gubernatorial 
pronouncements have many uegative qualities. They 
do no offend, they do not irritate, they do not provoke, 
they are uot effective, they dò not clarify issues, they 
do not emerge from the dark shadows of equivocation and 
obscurity into the broad daylight of clearness and indubi- 
table meaning. They seem to hold out promises, but 


the-promises are so worded that their phraseology will ` 


never justify your demanding fulfilment; for fulfilment 
can be demanded only in respect of a promise which is 
susceptible of one and only one clear interpretatioa. 
Lord R2ading’s mind is the subtle mind ofa trained lawyer. 
He thinks in quibbles and knows well how to make a 
Speech that will sound. well to the ear, specious and 
glazing to the understanding and yet, on careful exami- 
nation, prove as devoid of any substantial undertakings 


and barren of definite pledges as the ignisfatuus lp 
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devoid of personality. His Excellency has the rare 


faculty of evading issues while seeming to state them 
: in beautiful language, of mystifying while appearing 
to enlighten and of obfuscating the understanding while 
professing to-illumine it. His recent speech is an intel- 
i lectual and verbose mirage. How cleverly he bas stated 
= the reasons why the Government has not accepted the 
Miuority Report! The Minority Report offers recom- 
mendations which would involve. the alteration of the 
constitution and the Government of India Act and 
, which travel beyond the Terms of Reference. The lawyer 
in Lord Reading stands for technical justice, pushing 
back the Chief Justice who ought to assert himself and 
base decisions upon equity and good conscience. His 
Excellency makes no attempts to meet the irrefragible 
arguments by means of which the minority make out an 
unanswerable case against dyarchy. -Is the Government 
of India Act sacrosanct ? Must it not be modified where 
it is unworkable ? Why has it, then, been amended to 
propitiate the Services? The only plausible justification 
can be that the machinery of the Government could not 
go on smoothly and the Reforms could not be given a 
fair trial if those who were charged with working it 
k were always discontented and handled the: various 
l screws: with a puckered mouth grumbling murmurs. 
If tbat is admitted in the case of the crew, how is the 
; ship of the state to move towards the port amidst 
E troubled waters if some of the officers feel that they share | 
responsibility with the Captain and yet have no powers | 
and even iu spheres of workg definitely alloted to them 
are at the mercy of the Captain and the erew who | 
acknowledge: no allegiance to them. Have not the ¢€ 
ministers spoken with an all but unanimous voice that | 
under Dyarchy they have all the worries of office but 
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no sweets of power, all obligations but no rights all 
decorum but no dignity, emoluments but no means of 
dis;sharging responsibilities; lot of routine work but no 
power of initiative; in short technical supremacy but 
virtual subservience. ‘They are majestic’ non-entities 
and magnificent figureheads that are entitled to speak 
with authority but may not act except as directed by 
forces in front of them and at their back They are con 
scious puppets that are pulled by strings which are invisible 
to the eyes of thespectators. They, however, know too 
well the power of those who pull them and are docile for 
fear lest they be pulled too tight destroying illusions 
and shattering to pieces the symbols of authority which 
is actually non-existent. The further extension of 
reforms is dependent upon the success of Dyarchy and the 
system of Dyarchy is so framed that it can never suc- 
ceed. ‘The extension of reforms, therefore, can never 
be‘ claimed as a right for Dyarchy can never succeed. ‘It 
is the well known story of Shylock and Portia once again. 
Shylock is entitled to his pound of flesh provided he 
shed not a drop of blood. The ministers are free to 
run their departments and to dispense to their country- 


men the blessings of education and hygiene—ouly if 
they can open more schools without spending more 


money, run more hospitals without employing more paid 
doctors. and give an impetus to sanitation without calling 
in the aid of sanitary engineering and carrying out projects 
which do not affect the exchequer. What a historic 
farce! And yet this farce will go on so Jong as there 
are talented Indians who are; 80 “liberal” that they will 
plough the sands in the belief that something is better 
than nothing and in the hope that even a sandy desert - 
may be converted into smiling fields if only the landlord 


smiles perpetually and the labourer perspires patiently. 
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Our readers must have, by this time, read in the daily 
press all that is alleged to have occurred at Panipat. The 
local Hindu leaders declare openly, the President of the 
Panjab Hindu Sabha avers authoritatively and the pro- 
Muslim loyalist Jat M. L. C. asserts passionately that 
thousands of poor, ignorant Jats were deliberately lured by 
the Muslim Tehsildar into a trap and then mercilessly bea- 
tea and seriousiy belaboured by the Police and the Moham- 
medans in the presence of the deluded Deputy Commissioner 
whoalso happens to bea Mohammedan. These are serious 
l charges proffered in all seriousness by seriously-minded 
i persons against a responsible servant of the Crown. It 
is clear to the meanest understanding tbat if the Govern- 


impartiality and the allegiance of their hearts ard minds, 
as distinguished from that of their persons, it must 
appoint.an impartial committee of inquiry, with a person- 
nel. that will command the confiidence of both the 
communities concerned and promptly act upon the 
verdict of that tribunal. If the allegations are found 
correct, the ofticial concerned must be punished in an 
exemplary manner and if his innocence is established, 
- every effort should be made to rebabilitate him in the 
F esteem of those over whom he has been placed The. 
= adoption of this course is desirable as much in the 
interests of the official ccncerned as of the 
= Goverment whom he represente, for, if this is not done, 
= the Hindus will continue to think—rightly or wrongly— 
that the British Government does not hold the scales 
even between the two communities but favours one 
community at the expense of the other. Such an im- 
pression, if not removed, may affect recruitment to the 


army for the Jats are a martial people and do not easily 
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forget. A Government not broad-based upon the content: 

ment of its subjects can certainly be maintained fora time 

with the aid of bayonets, but cin never command willing 
allegiance. If the official case is strong and the Hindu 
suspicions baseless, why appear to shrink an inquiry? 
The Government communique says that an extra judicial 
inquiry will perpetuate communal bitterness! Strange 
logic this! One not initiated into the mysterious workings 
of the official mind—which is swayed and governed by 

considerations which do not derive their force from logic 
based upon systematised commonsense but upon metaphy- 
sical antimonies—would. r ather think that the silent re- 

sentment. of the Hindus, ‘convinced of their helplessness 
and of their having been martyred, and the resultant arro- 

gance of the Muslims, confident that they can antagonise 
the. Hindus with impunity, can not but render the res- 
| L toration of’ good feelings between the two communities 
impdssible, ` Itis alleged that the court which is tryimg 
the Hindu accused ‘will go into these allegations. We 
all kxow how circumscribed the authority of regular 
courts is in these matters. The. court has got to try 
the accused, :not the ofticials, and the Prosecution can 
always bring in the plea of relevancy in order to shunt 
off ‘the inquiry from undesired paths. There is yet 
another course open to the Government It will nob 
recede from the position it has taken up for fear of 
damaging its prestige. ‘Therefore it cannot be expected 
that a Committee of Inquiry will be appointed. 


But if the Government is desirous to find out the truth 
without endangering its prestige, it can order the official 
concerned to file a defamation suit against the prominent 
persons who have imade the damaging allegations. This 
will ensure the vindication of the officer, ifhe is innocent, 
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have been invaded by him. Will the Punjab Government 
come down from its olympian heights butressed by false 
prestige and adopt this course? Jf it will not, Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey will realize, when it is too late, that 
if is no easy task to govern a people where faith in your 
impartiality is, rightly or wrongly, shaken. True states- 
manship consists not only ia being just according to one’s 
lights—this Sir Malcolm, doubtless. believes himself to be— 
but also in convincing the people, over whose destinies 
you are called upon to preside, by all legitimate means 
that you are just. In practical administration the feeling 
of people counts for much more than cous‘derations of 
abstract or technical justice. 


Mr. PATEL. 


Vithalbhai, the arch destroyer, has been elected 
President of the Assembly. When Swarajists entered 
the Councils, they declared that they would follow a 
course of uniform obstruction and would do their best. to 
destroy the machinery devised to impede the progress 


of India towards self-Government. But the machinery 


they were out to destroy bas proved too strong for them. 
It has captured its would-be-captors. The first step was 
taken when the Steel Protection Bill was passed into law 
with the aid of Swarajist votes. The second step was 
taken when Mr. Nehru consented to serve on the Skeen 
Committeee. And now we witness the denoument to 
this tragedy of non-co-operators transforming themselves 
into co-operators. Whoever may be in the Assembly to 
wreck the reforms, the President is certainly there to work 
them according to the letter and spirit of the Government 
of India Act. Vithalbhai has deliberately sought the 
position of the prime co-operator and obtained it. No- 
body disputes his fitness for the high office. But the 
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but that of a co-operator. Let it be acknowledged that 
the Swarajists are the advanced wing of the Liberals and 
that they mean to work the constitution, defective though 
it be, to the advantage of their. countrymen and to ad- 
vance the course of Swaraj by all legitimate and constitu- 
tional means. When that is granted, Mr. Patel's elevation 
to the Speakership of the Assembly is a historic event for, 
doubtless, if the Speaker discharges his duties honestly 
and in a spirit of independence —and this Vithalbhai may 
be relied upoa to do—he can create precedents and 
interpret the rules and the regulations with a view to carry 
India forward on the path of self-rule. But why deny 
that this has been the policy of the much-maligned Mo- 
derate! Ifyou choose to return to forsaken paths, have 
the grace to acknowledge that you can learn wisdom 
by experience. Of course what one calls wisdom another 
may characterise as want of faith and want of courage! 
That, however, is a mere matter of opinion. All that 
is imperative is that the professions of public men 
must not be belied by their performances. 


PROGRESS OF CREMATION IN THE WEST. 


It isa fact well known to students of history that the 
ancient Europeans burned their dead and cremation was 
the common custom among many Indo-European races. 
In the remains of the graves of North Europe throughout 
the ‘“Bronze” age we find jars with ashes, It was Chris- 
tianity Which was responsible for the suppression of this 
hygienic mode of disposing of the dead and substituting 
for it burial which is, doubtless, a most unclean, unscienti- 
fic and disease-spreading method. This latter unhygienic 
method was imposed upon Europe when the beliet in a 
physical resurrection of the dead ruled the lives of the 
people. Now that this belief has gone the way of the 
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people are freeing themselves from the shackles of Nicenic 
Theology and, consequently, there is a resurrection of 
cremation. We have the authority of a writer in “The 
Occult Review” of London for the statement that Ger- 
many possesses about twenty crematories, the United 
States about forty and almost one thousand dead bodies 
are cremated annually in the United Kingdom. This is 
oneof the numerous instances of reaction of Hastern 


culture upon Western Thought. 
l THE BRAHMA SAMAJ: A HINDU EXPANSION 
f MOVEMENT 
There was a time when the Brahmos prided themselves 
upon their eclecticism and the more forward amongst 
them derived inspiration from Christian sources. Their 
priests were called “Revd”, the sermons delivered in their 
meetings embodied expositions of the Bibilical texts and, 
before congregations consisting exclusively of Bengales 
ladies and gentlemen, even the Divine service was some- 
time conducted by the Bengalee minister in English. The 
public prayers thus became mechanical and artificial for 
they were no longer the fruitful outpourings of a heart 
quickened with devotion but stilted phraseology composed 
carefully over the midnight oil. We have repeatedly 
pointed out in these columns that, in its origin, the Brahmo 
Sama] was a theistic church which based its doctrines upon 
the Holy Vedas, the. primeval and eternal Scripture of 
humanity It was Keshab Chandra Sen, who, not being 
deeply read in the Shastras but being steeped in foreign. 
culture, gave the Christian orientalism {to Brahmoism 
during his nonage. He was agreat orator, had wond- . . 
-rous chatm of manner and personality and therefore z 
carried all before him. The bulk of the Brahmos were | 
Hnglish-educated youngmen, most of whom had never | 
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their blind enthusiasm for newly-imbibed but imperfectly 
assimilated exotic culture, they blindly followed their 
gifted leader who was the finest specimen of a man produced 
by the impact of cultures. He was an occidental in 
intellect though an oriental in heart and outward forms 
of life. In his youth, the intellect over-powered the 
heart and hence the metamorphosis of the Brabmo 
Samaj. In his old age, the heart asserted itself, learning 
was matured iuto wisdom, purely intellectual values 
faded before eternal standards of right and wrong, the 
charm of externalities relinquished its hold and the inner 
life pushed itself out into the foreground. He, then, 
became an out and out Aryan of the ancient type. But the 
forces he had generated and set in operation had long since 
got out of control and he found himself powerless to lay the 
Frankstein he had raised. [t is gratifying to note that, 
after the lapse of another generation when Western 
civilization has demonstrated its utter unsuitability for 
India and when its hollow pretensions stand exposed, a 
healthy reaction has set inthe Brahmo Samaj. 


In the Indian Messenger er avant 93rd, 1925, the 
leading article is devoted to the discussion of this subject: 
The writer thus describes the “Hindu ’ origin of the 
Brahmo Samaj | 

“ Pandit Ramachandra Vidyavagish was the first Acharya 
ot minister of the Brahma Samaj who conducted the service 
and preached a sermon of which Rammohun speaks in such 
high terms as ‘exhibiting the simplicity, comprehensiveness and 
tolerance which distinguish the religious belief and worship 
formerly adopted by one of the most ancient nations on earth 
and still- adhered to by the more enlightened portion of their 
posterity. These remarks were made by the great founder in 
a.letter, written on the 9th November to his friend Captain A. 
Froyer to whom were sent along with it copies of an English 
translations the RRNA coikemmoduepss iBunamequivocal in his 
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claim of the new movement’s Hindu origin and character. The 
form given to ib was Hindu even to a fault. The semblance of 
Brahmanacracy was kept up to disarm orthodox opposition 
and obviate social persecetion seb in motion against the 
reformers by false rumours that calves were killed at each 
meeting of Rammohun’s Atmiya Sabha. Writing under date 
January 22, 1829 to Dr. Tuckerman, Mr. Adam is found thus 
to refer to the weekly meeting of this Hindu Theistic Service 
which was usually held on every Saturday evening between the 
hours of 7 and 9 :— 

_ “The service begins with two or three of the Pandits singing, 
cr rather chanting in the cathedral style, some of the spiritual 
portions of the Vedas which are next explained in the verna- 
cular dialect to the people by another Pandit. This is 
followed by a discourse in Bengali and the whole is concluded 
by hymns both in Sanskrit and Bengali, sung with the voice 
and accompanied by instrumental music, which is also occasion- 
ally interposed between other ‘parts of the ‘service. ' The 
audience consists generally of from-50 ‘to 60 individuals, several 
Pandit, agood many Brahmins and all decent and attentive 


in their demeanour. ae 


The writer, then proceeds to say :— 

The chequered history of the Brahma Samaj does not show 
that the subsequent leaders, while striving for progress, 
always understood the Raja’s view-point and moved along the 
lines which would fill in the Raja’s outlines of the Hindu 
expansion movement. Yet with all their errors and deviations 
they are substantially agreed that the Brahma Samaj is a 
modern movement in Hinduism and should be recognised as 


such. 


In this brief survey the Editor omits one im portant 
episode in the history of the Samaj and that is the influ- 
ence of Keshab. He writes as if Keshab did not exist and: 
Ram Mohan Roy was succeeded by Devendra: Nath 
Thakore. This, however; is not history. The New- 
Dispensation | section of the Samaj cannot’ be lightly 
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dismissed as insignificant. It played an important part 
in shaping the destinies of this reform movement. 


_ Regarding the doctrinal side of the Samaj, the 
writer says :— 


We said, and that advisedly, that the form in which -the 
beginnings of the Brahma Samaj were cast were Hindu toa 
fault. Rammohun, who was fully conversant with the Veda- 
bhaya forms of Hinduism and possessed such intimate 
knowledge of Kavirpanthis, Nanakpanthis, Dadupanthis and 
Satanamis did well know that the movement could be Hindu 
without being Brahmanacratic in its ministratiou. But he 
thought that the time was not yet to withhold this sop from 
Cerberus. The universalistic kernel handed down to all future 
generations in the Trust Deed of the Brahma Samaj which he 
believed to be ihe essential religion of the Hindus, required, 
he thought, for the time being, the Brahmanacratic shell as 
aids to its favourable growth. His building on the Vedic 
foundation and sailing under the colours of Sankara, the 
accepted leader and exponent of Hindu orthodoxy, meant that . 
he wanted his movement to represent the heart of Hinduism, 
meaning the main current of Hindu thought and life. While 
not believing in the letter of the Veda, he believed in the 
Vedic view of life, which the late Sir Narayana Chandavarkar 
in one of his informing lectures in the Prayer Hall of the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj so beautifully expounded, and this 
led the Raja to stoutly refuse to be a party to anything which 
would let his. movement drift to a side current of Hindu life. 
This explains his passionately hugging to his breast the 
Brahma name which meant for him the highest category of 
Hindu thought. They fail to rise to the height from which 
the Raja viewed the pressing question of Hindu expansion, 
who charge the founder of the Brahma Samaj with lack of 
wisdom and insight in this particular matter of Brahmavada. 
Raminohun was not the. person to be shunted toa side track, 

‘He took his ‘stand in the very contre of Hinduism and from 
thence be gave the entire body of Hindu thought and life the 
only right and necessary direction. He spoke in tho name of 
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all Hindus, not the Bhagavatas alone. Such is the central 
fact about the birth of tho Brahma Samaj. 

It is difficult to endorse the statement that the 
Raja or rather the Brahmo Samaj founded by him did 
not believe in the letter of the Vedas. ‘This view is not 
supported by authority. ‘The very fact that the Brahmo 
Samaj had, at one time, to formilly renounce the doc 
trine of Vedic infallibility lends colour to the view that 
in the beginning this was a Brahmo tenet. 


The concluding portion of the article is well worth 
reproducing :— 
Acharya Sivanath Sastri of revered memory is known to 


have characterised the Brahma Samaj as a ‘ reforming branch 
of Hinduism.’ 


What our leadors hive felt we have got to feel ourselves. 
With all our reforms and eagerness for the gathering of 
wisdom from the East and the West we remain Hindu to the 
backbone. It is an egregious blunder to imagine that one can 
be a non-Hindu for the mere fancying of it. The very racial 
culture he has imbibed cries out against him. The myth that 
a Hindu is required to believe in the infsllibility of the Veda 
is already exploded. The orthodox themselves do rot demand 
it from us now. It is enough to establish the Hindu character 
of our movement that we represent the highest Hindu thought 
and culture. It will bo of real strength to us to know where 
we are and what we are. Wo stand for the whole Hindu 
people, liberalising the racial culture and fulfilling the law and 
the prophets in Hinduism. Ours is a Hindu expansion move- 
ment. 


THE MUSSOORIE ARYA SAMAJ ANNIVERSARY. 


The Mussoorie Arya Samaj anniversary was to be 
celebrated from the 29th of August to the Ist of Sep- 
tember, both days inclusive. The Nagarkirtan Procession 
was to perambulate the streets on the 29th. The Moham- 
medans could not. bear the sight of an Arya Samaj 
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procession. -Two deputations, therefore, waited upon 
the Collector and requested him to stop the anniversary, 
Some Collectors in U. P. tremble in their shoes as 
soon as irresponsible Muslims go to them and tell them 
that if sister communities are not deprived of their civic 
rights, their hooligan co-religionists will take the law 
in their own hands and create trouble for them. The 
Collector of Dehra Dun also belongs to that class. In 
piteous terms he begged the deputation of the Arya 
Samaj to desist from taking out the procession because 
the Arya Samajists were law-abiding and peaceful and 
the Government could not undertake to protect small 
minorities like the Arya Samajists from Muslim badmashes. 
The Arya Samaj deputation stood upon its rights and 
the executive of the Arya Samaj postponed the Anniver- 
sary under protest. The Magistrate was told by the 
leader of the deputation that it did not lie in the mouth 
of the representative of the Government, which spent 
thousands of rupees and mobilised machine gucs in order 


to enable the Muslim minority at Pahargunj to lead the 


cows in procession to the slaugbter house through streets 
inhabited by Hindus, to say that it can not protect Arya 
Samajists, who undertake to sing only devotional songs in 
the streets, from threatened hooliganism. The de 
putation also requested the Collector to prescribe a route, 
but his pusillanimity in yielding to Muslim threat was 
adamantine. He was resolved to show to the Muslims 
that he could only irresolutely and half-heartedly protect 
others where their rights were invaded by Muslims and, 
therefore, was gracious enough to say that he had not fully 
yielded to the Muslim demand and had not prohibited 
the Arya Samaj Anniversary. What a confession of 
impotence ! Let the U. P. Government decide once 
for all whether British Rule is to give place to Muslim 
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Rule and Government has to cease functioning as soon as 
Muslim Goondas convey their threats to t'e 
Collector through respectable Mobammedans or British 
authorities will show some regard for the rights of less 
favoured communities as well. We hope that Arya 
Samajists and Hindus all over India will start an agita- 
tion and if nothing is gained by constitutional means, 
the Arya Samajists will make all sacrifices and even court 
suffering to vindicate their rights. Tet the Collector of 
Debra Dun and his congeners realize that they will not 
be permitted to rest in peace so long as the atrecious 
wrong done to a law-abiding and enlightened section 
of His Majesty’s subjects is not righted. The followine 
telegram has been despatched by the Acting President 
of the All India Arya League to H. E. the Governor of 
the United Provinces: — 

“A procession is an essential part of Arya Samaj Anni- 
versaries. The Mussoorie Arya Samaj Anniversary was to be 
celebrated from the 29th August to the Ist of September. 
August 29th was fixed for tho procession. Hindus, Sikhs, Jains 
and Muslims are all permitted processions. The Collector has 
prohibited the Arya Samaj procession merely because some 
Muslims waited upon him and asked him to prohibit the entire 
anniversary. Two deputations, one on behalf of the Arya 
Samaj and the other on behalf of the Hindus, the Sikhs, 
the Jains and the Parsees etc. waited upon the Collector and 
requested him to permit the procession. He was assured that 
the Arya Samaj singing parties would sing only devotional 
songs. He has, however, refused to reconsider his previous order 
issued at the bidding of Muslims. Profound indignation pre- 
vails and the Arya Samaj has postponed its Anniversary as 2 
protest. Kindly set aside this order and restoro the faith of 
law-abiding Aryans and Hindus in British impartiality. It 
may be noted that the Collector acknowledged in clear terms 
that Arya Samajists were law-abiding and did not mean to 
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hended breach of peace from Muslim hooligans. People are 
freely saying that Government whose only justification to 
exist is ability to profect peaceful citizəns from Badmashes 
ought not to cease to function at Mussoorie and the local official 
ought not to betray panic. Kindly interfere, otherwise confi- 
denco in British justice will be permanently impaired.” 


PANDIT CHAMUPATI IN EAST AFRICA. 


Pandit Chamupati has reached East Africa. He arri- 

ved at Nairobi in time to participate in the anniversary 

i celebrations. We give below his happy impressions of 
Bast Africa contributed to the Press in India:— 


Whilo in India, I had been reading of the Arya 
Samaj at Nairobi and thinking highly of the cultural bond 
it constituted between India and Africa. In the beginning 
of August this year I had the privilege to be present at its 22nd 
anniversary and what I saw and heard in the course of its 
proceedings was without an exaggeration an inspiration to 
me. Men of ordinary standing come from a distant country 

in search of livelihood, must have found in the early days 


of their career in a strange unknown land great difficulties i 

i in establishing themselves. Not satisfiad with creature com- 

| forts that sheer labour earned for them, they were solicitous , 
for the welfare of their souls, too. From this humble but 
insistent desire grew a church, which today is a noble edifice ; 
in the centre of Nairobi city. ; 


The first song that greeted my ears was that of exultation 
over the trumpet of the Vedas resounding in every corner 
of Bharat. As I heard the name of my mother-country 
pronounced so lovingly, I for a moment forgot that I was 
outside Bharat. The narne of Bhirat ‘vas after some time 
replaced by that of Nairobi, but the hearts of the singers 
appeared to flutter when they resubstituted the old word, 
the affectionate title of their motherland. The audience, too, 
: was mostly composed of Indians, among whom might be seen 
; lines of sturdy Sikhs with flowing beards and large turbans, 
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or moved his head, and in the middle of the hall innumerable 
Christio caps and Pagries of kesari colour by which the Arya 
Samajist in the Punjab is recognised in the days of the 
anniversary. Nairobi, as representsd in the Arya Samaj 
temple that day, appeared to me to be a colony of India, and 
the dream of ‘A Greater India, seen by Dr. Tagore in his 
well-known work, seemed to me to have been, as it were, 
already realised. To see the Punjabees and Gujaratis working 
together was to me another source of inexpressible delight. 

My heart sank within me when I reflected over the absence 
of a white or a black face in the Church of my Master. The 
colour segregation, the greatest curse of present day political 
situation all the world over, was present before my eyes 
in its most appalling aspect, The house of God, which 
throws its doors open to men and women ofall colours and 
creeds, was today avoided by two most important sections 
of humanity. My brethren of the Arya Samaj told me later 
that they had some time ago started a night school for the 
Africans, which had been drawing a daily attendance of 
some three hundred lads, but for lack of resources they had 
had to close it up. A silent prayer went forth from my 
heart that the day might come when the black and the white 
divided today by what appears to be an unbridgeable gulf, 
might come closer and, drawn together by their brethren 
from India, whose colour partook simultaneously of the 
white of the European and the black of the Negro, so that 
in the fatherly embrace of Dayananda they should forget 
all former differences which rightly regarded, are nothing 
but differences of puerility. Africa, today, is a meeting ground 
of colours. Who knows whether in future it will not be 
their coalescing ground too? The Arya Samaj will make 
itself thrice-blessed if it helps in accelerating the process, 
Its tenets alone, of all those Indian churches working in 
Nairobi, point towards that cosmopolitan goal. 

‘he anniversary ended, as usual, with an appeal for funds. 


Oaly ‘the Arya Samajists were left when the secretary an- 
nounced that gorouninsenthoraMadePiHlings bedebrenconleckery 
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while to meet the needs of the ensuing year ten thousand 
were a bare necessity. It was an ineffable pleasure to soe 
member after member raising the figure he had already 
promised, so that in half an hour the sum asked for ra 
exceeded by four thousand. Among the contributions thore 
were, one by a Mahomedan, which as betokening the friendly 
relations between the Arya Samajists and the followers of 
Islam, was a significant sum, and two by African boys, which 
to me opened again a vista of dreams. In the few shillings 
they gave I saw the earnest of what the Negro race might 
in future do for the Church of the Vedas, while their self- 
satisfied looks, after giving their mite presaged the ininite 
spiritual solace which the Church had in store for them and 
the people they represented. 


DE Ut Gt SE SIH SDH SH OR OR OR SM OF LA ut OR ok on 
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Motto I.—By Force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered death—The Veda. 

Motto II.—The welfare of society and the justice of the 
arrangements are, at bottom dependent on tho character of 
its Members... There is no political alchemy by which 
you can get golden conduct out of leaden instinct—Herbert 
Spencer. 

THE WEATHER. 

The werther is exceedingly pleasant and highly picture- 
sque.. Fierce sunshine is a rare phenomenon. ‘the soft 
lonely shade cast by the clouds lends an enchanting appes- 
rance to the landscape a!l round. The green hills Jas seen 
through the white semi-transparent curtain of clouds repos: 
ing on their surface present sights of enthralling loveli- 
ness. The gorgeous, beauty of the Ganges flowing close 


by enhances the sublimity andymajesty of the scenery im- 
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measurably. Luxuriant verdure greets the vision at every 
turn. The sunset with its peculiarly fascinating hues 


relieved by a wide expanse of milk-white water flowing 
underneath is a sight of ravishing loveliness. Frequent 


showers of rains certainly maintain a desirable coolness. 


VACATION. 
The Colleges broke off for two months’ vacation on the 
10th of August. They will reopen’on the 13th of Octcber. 
The vacation, this year, commenced earlier by five days for 


the Dewali falls this year about the middle of October and 


adequate preparations can not be made for the enthusiastic 
celebration of this festival (which is a special feature of the 
annual routine here) if the colleges open as usual on the 
first of Kartika. The students will go in several small 
batches to different hill stations to recuperate tbeir health 
and strength. to add to the stock of their information, and 


to enjoy the spice of variety of scene and occupation. Some 


of the members of the staff, too, will enjoy trips to hill 
stations. Some of the rest are going to different well- 
known libraries in India for special study and original 
research in their respective subjects. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The six monthly house examinations took place on the 
eve of the vacation. The results were satisfactory. Most of 
the students passed. 

Mr. GOPAL. 

Mr. Gopal B. A. Assistant Governor, Gurukula Indra- 
prastha went to Hyderabad to collect subscriptions for the 
Gurukula. He is doing good work there and we hope his 
efforts will be crowned with success. 

THE CURRICULUM. 

Certain misconceptions seem to have gained ground 
regarding changes introduced in the courses of study 
prescribed for the various examinations of the Gurukula 
University. A notion seems to prevail in certain circles 
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that the authorities contemplate the affiliation of the Guru- 
kula to some one of the Government Universities in India 
and that the curriculum for the Adhikari Examination has 
been reeast with aview to that end. Asa matter of fact, 
the authorities contemplate no such step. Nothing could - 
be farther from their intention. It would be superflous 
to say that the Gurukula was founded by way ofa protest 
against the affiliation of the D.-A. V, College, Lahore, to 
~ the Punjab University. The very birth of this institution 
was a signal of revolt against the official University system 
of education. Its independence of official control and its 
liberty to conduct education on national and Vedic lines 
has, uptil now, been its chief merit and its chief pride. 
There is nothing to corroborate the view that there would’ 
be any the slightest departure from the substance of the 
policy i1 pursuance of which the Gurukula was opened. 
The courses of History and English for the Adhikari Exa- 
mination are thought to have been made equivalent to the 
matriculation standard of official Universities to facilitate 
athliation. But facts are otherwise. The course of history re- 
cently framed for the Adhikari Examination corresponds not 
to the Matriculation but to the B. A. Standard. Jt consists - 
of a comprehensive study of Indian history together with 
Elementary Economies, Indian Constitution, a short English 
History, and athorough study of Physical Geography. 
This surely is not the Course prescribed for the Matri- 
culation Examination in any of the official Indian Univer- 
sities. As to English, the matter has not yet been settled. 
But even if the English Course is brought into correspond- 
ence with the Matriculation Standard it would be in the 
interests of efficiency and not for sake of affiliation. Again, 
it is thought that there has been a decline in the study of 
Sanskrit subjects in the College department. But a 
cursory glance at the prospectus is enough to show that 
this, too, is not a fact. The Courses of Veda, Darshana, 
Sanskrit Vyakaran and Sanskrit Literature have almost 
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n doubled. Then it is thought that Economics as_ 

1 elective subject has been abolished in the College 
"department. But the idea, too, shows lack of knowledge 
of real facts. It is proposed to replace Economics by 
awider subject—Sociology with Economics and especially 
~ Indian Economies as a part of it. Original research based ou 
the various branches of ancient Sanskrit literature will be 
made as an essential part of the subject. These examples 
_ willsuffice to show that such ideas have no foundation in 
_ fact and seem to be the result of inadequate information. 


jl A URRUNGO WEAKLING. 
Double Your Strength- , 


Your success in life—your business, happiness, social positi 
= future—all depend upon your health and strength. No othert# 
factors are so vitally important in making goed as a man dill 
~. — leader of men. Every real man feels the ever present desire fot 
healthy, perfectly developed body, more nerve force, greater en 
rance and control. And yet these gifts are within reach of any ( 
= whois willing to devote a few ininutes each day to any scienti 
health building exercises. 
_ My Scientific System of Graduated Physical 
i ` Culture. 
ESA . IT IS FREE—This will show you some of my remarkati 
= achievements in Health-building exercises many pages with nigh 
photographs of myself and a number of my pupils. Read what they 
= say about my system. Dan’t take my word for it. This book wil 
- ee bean impetus and inspiration to every young man. All I askğ 
= the price of postage 2 annas. Remember this does not obliva 
you in any way so dont delay ons minute. Tais- may be t 
-turning point in your life. Order for this big book. | 

Prof. M. Y., KRIHNA RAO, 
P. O. Basavangudi, 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE VEDAS 


(By Proressor RuLra Ram Kasuyap, M. Sc.) 


The author of the Veda, describing the Deity Brahma, 
Says, “ QIsaralieea YET: AISAH | AA G aM” Ago ao go 
AFT YI This means, “ Who that Purush in the Aditya 
(Sun) is, the very same am I viz Om, the Kham, Brahma.” 
The conclusion is obvious thatOm is the author of this state- 
ment in the Vedas; He is also termed Kham, Brahma and 
Purush. Now all of us know that “Om” has always been 
and is being taken to mean God of the ancient Aryans, 
modern Hindus and most modern Arya Samajists- All 
ancient Seers, Rishis and Maharishis gave this name to 
none else nor do they now give it to anything or any 
One else. Om is their God, was their God and shall 
always be their God as long as their literature, their 

= Compositions and their writings exist. Om being the 
Aryan God anid the author of the above quoted statement 


in the Veda having above proclaimed Himself to be such, 
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no doubt is left that God revealed the above part of the 
Vedas. He it is who is the Real Author of the Vedas. 


Again the Veda tells us by what other names besides 
Purusb, Kham, Brahm is He known. Says the Yajurveda, 


Adbyaya 32 mantras 1 and 2 “ agarfieaarizeqeag- 
JAFARA: | ATA VR AKA AT UT: A INI: Ue aa ah- 
qat fade: gega 2” about the Deity Parma- 


tma (the most popular name of the Hindu God). It 
means, “ The twinklings of the eye also have been origi- 
nated in the same Purush the Exceptionally Glorious (or 
who pervades the electricity) who is called Agni, Aditya, 
Vayu, Chandrama, Shukra, Brahma, Apah and Prajapati.” 
Thus we understand that Purush whose proper name is 
Om besides Kham, Brahma, |termed Agni, Aditya, Vayu, 
Chandrama, Shukra, Apah and Prajapati. The name 
Brahma occurring in this mantra and Purush in the next 
decide the. point, that all these names mentioned are of the 
same Purush, Brahma, who was termed Kham in Yajuh 
40. 17. but Whose proper name as mentioned there is Om 
and also the common name Brahma found at both spots 
removes the doubt arising about the Purushas being two, 
one in Aditya and the other in Vidyuta The common 
name Brahma and Purusha for both proves beyond doubt 
that the same Om, called Brahma and Purusha pervades 


electricity as well as the Sun. 


The name Agni mentioned in this Mantra 1. connects 
these names of Om with others mentioned in the Rigveda 
Mapa» 1. Sukta 164 Mantra 46 which runs thus :— 

© geg Aa aana Ang fea: a g JEA | TH aT 
agal ageafa aH AARZAARTE: I ” 


It Meane “The wise term Agni, Indra, Mittra and 
Varunaciubesided ene ith) ivan. RURA Aad prutian ; 
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though One, He is spoken of in many ways by the wise. 
Him the Agni, they call Yama and Matrishwa.” Thus 
we know that He the One who has been called Agni 
previously, is by the wise, given multifarious epithets 
such as Indra, Mittra, Varuna, Divya, Suparn, 
Gurutman; Yama and Matrishwa. 


The word Indra occurring here cnnnects these names 
of Om witha huge number of other names. To mention 
only two we may quote Mantra 4 of Sukta ‘8 of 1st 
Mandal of the Rigveda running as “a at drà aeaf aez 
ames: | atat featia wera” meaning “ decidedly shall 
that brave mortal not suffer whom Indra the Brahmanas- 
pati the Soma helps (causes to flourish).’ ‘The verb 
“faa” isin the singular number; hence its subject though 
given three names is one and the same. He is Indra 
also called Brahmanaspati and Soma. Following the thread 
of the names of Purusha, and finding Indra to be one, 
we are quite glad to add Soma and Brahmanaspati also 
to the list. 


Again says the Atharva Veda Kand 19 Sukta 6 Mantra 
4 “get aad aå agga aa arta | sarmaaetzatt agaia- 
trata”! It means “Purush is also the Ishwar of imnortality.” 
In the same series Yajurveda Adhyaya 31 Mantra 2 says 
“gag watz i af agyd aa araa | saagaa aAa- 
Qa” which means “ Purush...... is the Ishana of 
immortality”... Thus we find that Ishwar and Ishan 
are two other names of the same Purush whose proper 
name is Om. -Ishwar also is a popular name of God. 


Ishan connects us with Savita and Deva etc as per 
Mantra 30f Sukta 24 of ;Mandal 1st of Rigveda which 
runs thus :— 


“afa cere Deeghyaxtan ANARA Pourmea ning 
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“We wish to attain Thee the Ishan of all desirables, 
O Savita O Deva!....” The Ishan has been here termed 
Deva and Sivita. But Ishan is Purush, therefore Deva 
and Savita also are the names of the same Purush. 
Thus we have made the Veda tell us the Divine meaning 
of a number of words? e. Agui, Aditya, Indra, etc all of 
which stand also as the names of the object named 
py Om. In other words they are the names of God also. 
In this way many more words occurring in the Veda 
also can be proved to be the names of God but that we 
shall do in discussing those words. Here we might 
also say that similarity of properties described also is a 
means of knowing whether the word described is a name 
of God or not. For example when a word stands for 
an object described as Omniscient, Omnipresent, Omni- 
potent, All-Bliss etc, there that word whatever it be, must 
be taken to mean God because no other object possesses 
those qualities. This is a nice clue to the understanding 
of many passages which would otherwise seem meaning- 
less to one unacquainted with these rules of Vedic 
languages. Never should one forget that the Veda names 
the same object by many names and also gives one 
name to numerous objects according as brevity and con- 
ciseness require without making the meaning vague 
and indistinct. One should always be ready to translate 
Agni as fire or a learaei man or even Gol if the context 
requires him to do that. Of courses one should always 
be on his guard against misunderstanding some word 
because one is very apt todo so. Always one should 
so translate that his translation may fit perfectly into 
the context, never otherwise. 


CW eles REY EAA BILS dat God named Om is the 
author of a portion of the Vedas; we have also proved 
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thal Ishwar also is His name. Now it is interesting 
to note what the author of the Veda, describing the 
Deity Ishwara says in the Vedas. 


Says He “AAA at Reqotiarazia AÀFA: ARURAEAI Y 
qe arata aa are | fat gaai zhane afa 
Wala... ? Yajurveda Adhyaya 26 Mantra 2. It means, 
“Exactly as I speak this beneficial speech unto man 
whether Brahmanas or Kshatriyas or Shudras or Vaishyas 
(Aryas) or to their relatives or to the lowest class of 
man called Charan ¢.% bards etc, similarly do I desire 
to be dear unto the truthful learned ones called the 
devas the highest among the learned human beings...” 
God says that he will be dear unto the noblest of men 
for having revealed His beneficial speech the Veda 
(a part of which He hasaldready acknowledged authorship) 
for the benefit of all grades of mankind- Thus here the 
author of the Veda the Deity (of this Mantra) Ishwar 
says that He has spoken out the Veda. 


Again says the author of the Veda concerning the 
Deity Atma “a quim=ganntraamacaiacy JAANA] 
atana qig: IFT A TAL TAS AA SATA SHAT: GAT I 
AAT ATIT 20 | Ho <I” It means, “He the Omnipresent 
All-Encompassing, Self-Bxistent gave a real information 
concerning all objects to His eternal subjects. That 
Omnipresent Soul can be no other than Parmatma the 
Om and He has given correct information about all 
objects.” This means nothing but that He the Lord Om 
gave a full and correct information about all objects wo 
the benefit of His eternal subjects. Here is an owning 
of the whole information as His gift; previously He 
has admitted this speech to be His; while in the still 
earlier quoted proof He admitted himself to be the 
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combining all these no doubt is left as to His being the 
author of the whole Veda because He himself says, “He 
gave full information concerning all objects.” Therefore 
we hold that God the Om is the author of the Veda, 


Similarly at mavy other places is it clearly put 
down in the Vedas that God the Brahmanaspati speaks 
out the Veda Mantras. Thus there is left absolutely 
no doubt about the Divine origin of the Veda. 


The opposite view that Rishis enumerated at the 
head of the Suktas or Mantras ete are the authors of 
the Vadas is quite untenable because firstly we shall 
have to admit a number of authors for the single Veda 
and secondly for even its smallest part of a couplet in 
many places shall have to be admitted a number of 
authors which is quite absurd because a poetic verse- 
half can not be composed by many authors even in 
an assembly—being the outcome of the heart it must 
have One and one author «alone. Beside there are 
verses with us in which there is a Rishi given for a 
Mantra and also a Devta but the Rishi who is Brihaspati 
says, “JETA ...” and never “ata...” which should be the 
case if he the Rishi has addressed his hymn to the 
Devta Gyan as tke holders of the view believe. 


Again the contrary view also t. e, the Devta is the 
speaker and the Rishi, he whom the hymn is addressed, 
is also incorrect (if any one wishes to hold it) for the 
same reasons. We have data for these statements 
which we have made but having already proved beyond 
doubt in the beginning that Om is the author of the 
Veda, we do not stand in need of putting down 
those data which refute a view which was only coined 
for the simple reason that the author of tbe Veda 


Was Hires PA NOW Boy HT O Nas” Aerea Himself, we 
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find it useless to put those data down butin case any of 
our readers, be so keen about them we shall give them 
for publication in the Vedie Magazine. 


Now we start our Vedic exposition of the Veda. We 
have already quoted above the Mantra, “ ažafa- eazt- 
RATAJ MWJAAA: | aa Wa aa at T: a amà: ” in 
order to give the various names of Brahma. The mantra 
also apparently means, “Tat is called Agni, Aditya, Vayu, 
Chandrama, Shukra, Brahma and Prajapati while Tah 
stands for Apah,” thus giving us the Vedic meaning of 
Tat to be He the Brahma who is also called Agni, Aditya 
ete., 7. e, Tat is another name of Om the Brahma. Simi- 
larly Tah is another name of Apah to explain which the 
Veda says “ aa ART LA MA y aL aa wat: fag: | aes 
qa gaiart d afe wan: Raza a:l ”Atharva Kanda 
10. Anuvak 4. Sukta 7. Mantra 10. It means “ In Whom 
Apah the Brahma, people know all worlds and all trea- 
sures to be existing ; in Whom again the non-eternal and 
the eternal end, who that Deity is, tell tbat unto us. 
The answer is “ call that Skambha.” ‘The Veda has thus 
explained to us the meaning of a very diflicult word 
“Skambh’’ to be the’ same Deity in Whom non-existing and 
the Existing ones end, in Whom people know all worlds 
and treasures to exist; in short Who is termed Apah t. 2., 
Brahma. The Veda thus says that Skambha and'Apah are 
the names of the same Deity Om Who has been termed 
Brahma quite often and Who pervades all and Who ends all. 


Thus we have found the Vedic exposition of the words 
Skambha, Apah, Brahma and Tat and Hanes a the 
Veda explains the word Aditih as “ aidi facets $ 
aiziantat @ Raa ga: | RAN fg: a I N 
nR Aan i” per Yajurveda Adhyaya 25 mantra 28. 
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This, means, “ Aditih is also called Dyauh, Antriksha, 
Mata, Pita. Puttra,. Vishwe Deva, Panch Janab, Jatam 
and Junitvam.’ Now. who. is this Aditih? It is given z 
such names as heaven and atmosphere, mother, father 
and son, all deities, the five men, the born the would- 
be-born. Who then can be the object who can hold 
all these radically opposite names, ‘The answer is appa- 
rent. “It is none but the Indestructible (a= not, 
fzfa=the destructible) ¢.c. the Eternal One Deity Lord 


Om.” He can be given all the above, radically 


opposite epithets firstly because He pervades them all 
and secondly because the properties indicated by those 
words are found in Him as well e.g. being Glorious He is 
Dyaub; being the Inner Resident of all air etc., He is 
Antariksha; ceing the Loving Measurer of all who try 
to do good to all He is called Mata; being the Protector 
of all and the Universal Father, He is Pita; being the 
Saviour of all from dire calamities termed hell (Narak) 
He is Puttrah ; possessing all the noblest,.luminous quali: 
ties He is Vishwe Devah ; being the generator of all the 
five kinds of men, the four Brahmana, Kshatri, Vaishya 
and Shudra, and the fifth the Non-Aryan t. ¢., Dasyus, 
He is called Panch Janah ; being quite Apparent and 
Famous everywhere He is Jatam ; and being meant to 
be Famous. everywhere He is Javitvam ; lastly also being 
mainfested through all creation of His t.e., from Dyauh i 
the children would-be-born, He is given these names.” 
Thus the Veda has told us the meaning of a difficult word 
Aditih’as the Divinity. Om who pervades all and who 
is manifest in all end who possesses the properties of all 
the above named objects and who bears the root meanings 
of- all. the above stated words. 


r 


Similarly does the Veda tell us the meaning of the 
wordoShamtadg: ia FTE AREA RT RS. SH Ra IAAT zl qatig: G 

Å 

E 
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iadsaa: Wied: | TARGA: safes Far: mada area: 
aay Mies: miata mia Arar anata” | The Yajurveda 
Adbyaya 36 Mantra 17 says concerning the Deity Ishwara 
and meaning, “May I attain that Shantih Who is termed 
Dyaah, Antariksha, Prithvi, Apab, Oshadhayab, Vanas- 
patyah, Vishwe Devah, Brahma, and Sarvang.” Arguing 
here also as in the above Mantra dealing with Aditih we 
conclude that Shantih and all other names beginning with 
Dyauh including the last Sarvang also are the names of 
the same Deity Om. Thus has Veda explained to us 
the word Shantih. . 


Again in Atharva Veda Kanda 19, Sukta 9; Mantra 14, 
besides the others we fiud innumerable other names of 
the Shantih Om. All mantras while meaning “ May at 
and others following it be peaceful for me,’ or “ may 
at etc., cause me the realisation of Shanti the God,” can 
equally well mean, “ Dyauh etc., are peaceful because 
Peace or Shanti the Om resides in them.” For the same 
reason and for others discussed above in case of Aditih, 
we find all these Dyauh etc, some of which have already 
occurred in Aditih mantra, are names of thesame Om 
Shantih. Mantra 14 quite resembles the above Shanti 
‘mantra of Yajuh. It runs thus: “giai qiira aadi: 
- mim: miaa: miaa: iA Far: iA: aa A 
Rar: iA: atta: mia: ia: | aa: iA: wa aiT: 
qaa Tee aC ate RC Tze TA assii aissi BAMA 
NAJA: ” ll meaning as in Yajuh Shanti manıra that 
is also termed Prithvi, Antarikshang, Dyaub, Apah, 
Oshadhya, Banaspatyah, Vishwe Devah, and Sarve Devah. 
Besides its’ latter half means, “May that Shantih Who 
is as if numerous Shantis on account of possessing all the 


above names, grant me peace from all sin, horror, wret 
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«es 


‘ness and.joy and peace for me.” Also by words “Rà 
à tar ails: as A Zar ai: ” is given a hint’ concerning 

ng 
Sarva as the meaning of Vishwa... à 


Following that up in the Purush Sukta Mantras we 

find in Atharva Kand 19 Sukta 6 Mantra Ist “ azaan: 
ga: ATA: AAA | A JA aat ganag FUFZA |” 
in Sam Purvarcchik Adhyaya6 Sukta 4 Mantra 3 
“Jai: Get: QATA: QZATNA | a A op AAt naf- 
fISTNJSA $ in Yajurveda Adhyaya 31 Mantra Ist 
“gaaat GET: ALAA: BEATE | Tata ve Baa carafe 
BeaM_eA” | avd again in Rigveda Mandal 10 Sukta 90 
Mantra 1 “agama get: azarae: Beata | a ata faa 
TaB NFTA” | all meaning “ The....... Purush.. ... 
encompassing the earth all round...” In all we have 
@ ata fazaa: or Aaa: Feat or yat but with J aud wy 
interchanged as also with fàsa and @4 interchanged, two 
Vedas’ having J“ and two having %9; againa different 
pair having fara and the: remaining pair &à; they are 
s0 interchanged às to decisively tell us that fava and aå 
are synonyms and g and *J are synonyms. This is what 
‘the above quoted Shantih Mantra of Atharva had already 
indicated by placing favs à ẹłar «ià: and aa È Zar: 
‘atfa: together. We therefore understand that the Most 
Gracious Lord Om has been very kind to us here by 
explaining *9 by a simpler word J and fasa by a simpler 
‘more popular word aa. We thank Him for this. The 
Veda thus has explained to us words €g and fraa. 


Again the same Purush Sukta also explains to us many 
more words. ‘Thus it tells that “aa” “ṣà” “wea” also 
are the names of the same Pusush Om as in “geq mag 
4 Ba aga aa EIA | saagaa agaenfe ctefa I” 
Yajur Adhyaya 31 Mantra 2; or in “gaT wag v aa agyi 
qe aise Poaa sea Sate Hara Padi ARA M Sam. 
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Purva Adhyaya 6 Sukta 4 Mantra 5 or in “ ger aay ad 
qq Yt AM AGI | saaab agatarmaq az i” 
Atharva Kanda 19 Anuyak 1 Sukta 6 Mantra 4, or again 
in Rig. Mandal 10 Sukta 90 Mantra 2 which is “ger az 
aa aya aa ae | saagaa azia ate tl” 
The Ist half of each of these four verses means “Verily 
in Purush is all this whether past (or present) or future.” 
Also it may equally well mean “It is Purush who is called 
aa, qå (or Wag ) or Nea. In the latter case Veda would 
be telling us that @a, Wa, Wad, and AAH or WAA or 
HETH too are the names of the same Purush. 


This hint does the Veda itself give in Atharva 


Kanda 10 Anuvak 4 Sukta 8 Mantra 1 running as “at ya 
aasi a af aafaa à eager a as ae IgA AAN AAT” 
and meaning “He who is Bhut, Bhavya and Sarva; 
besides who also governs, bliss alone (2: e. unmixed with 
misery etc) is whose (distinguishing property), (may) our 
homage be unto that Greatest of the Great, Brahma, 
(be acceptable).” It also means “ We bow before that 
Great Brahma Whose nature is bliss unalloyed and Who 
governs past present, future and all else.” The former 
interpretation leaves no doubt on the point. especially 
when taken along with the 2nd interpretation of the 
above-given four Purush Sukta Mantras that the Veda has 
here told us that Sarva, Bhut, Bhavya, or Bhavyam and. 
Swah too are the names of Purush Brahma t. ¢. Om. 
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MANORAMA 


OR: 
THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED 
(Bx “ KAUSHALA ”) 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Cogitations. 


Nor does Hope more friend us with her gentle shine 
than she often fools us with her sweet delusions. 
Owen Teltham. 

While concerning ourselves with the activities of 
other characters in te story, we ought not to forget our 
friend Ishwar Datta, the preacher by profession, who has 
in him as little of religion as one possibly can. Manorama 
had refused him, Medha had repulsed him, Vishnu had cut 
him, Hari had poured contempt upon him, the public had 
jeered at him, his theories had been poopoohed by 
the reflective and his aping of occidental manners 
had forfeited hin the. applause of the unthinking 
multitude. He wasa man who had been hemmed in 
on all sides with checks, repulses and disappointinents. 
A man with a vein of nobility in him would have 
directed his gaze inwards, overhauled his mcral make-up 
and set.to work to remedy defects and to qualify him- 
self for the holy calling he had adopted. Not so Ishwar 


‘Datta. These checks and repulsss ouly tended to 


augment the depravity of his nature and to give an 
edge to his vindictiveness. It merely scemed to em- 
bitter him against his unsuspecting victims and de 
termined him to seek a terrible revenge. Like all 
base natures, he looked for the cause of his misfortunes 
not in his own conduct, but in the behaviour of others 
which was only a consequence that logically followed 
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designs: against honest men, is incensed against them. 
He gloats over his successes and hates the objects of 
his blackmail, whether material or moral, when they 
detect his “moral bribery and subornation of -the 
understanding.” At this time Ishwar Datta’s heart 
was full of deadly hatred of Manorama, Medha, Hari, 
Vishnu, the Rai Bahadur, Deva Datta, Peare Lall and 
the Aryan public. But the supreme object. of _his 
vindictive hate and demoniac detestation: was Hari. 
But for Hari, he would not have been completely 
thrown over by Manorama who was formerly friendly 
to.him. There was just a chance that he would have 
become the Rai Bahadur’s son-in-law, but even if that 
event did not take place, he could have continued safely to 
flirt with her. The girl was by nature a coquette. She 
had permitted him many liberties. But Vishnu was 
a simpleton. He would not have detected this carrying 
on, and even if he had noticed anything, he would not 
have minded on account of his blind faith in and 
devotion to Manorama. The Rai Bahadur was too 
much of a book worm to notice what was going on beneath 
his roof and [adra Devi was too much absorbed in 
her efforts to look half her age to give any but the 
most scatterbrained attention to the exploits of Sir 
Dandy and then Manorama cared least for what her 
mother saw and thought. It was Hari who had changed 
the nature of the girl, set the impress of his mental 
outlook upon her mind, transformed her from a cheerful 
singing,- thoughtless, philandering, trivolous birdie iuto: & 
woman given to brooding and troubled by scruples of 
conscience—a kibe which never before. had pricked her 
and a deity who had never before claimed her homage: 
Religion gave him a means of earning his livelihood bat 
nothing bothered. him more than tO find it in his 
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victims. The worst of it was that the preacher 
felt his inferiority to Hari. He simply could. not 
counteract bis influence. He had spoken disparagingly 
of Hari and of his attainments in private conversation, 
He had, for instance, remarked that the fellow 
was a mere bib'omaniac who had only studied 
European thought and that too without digesting it 
thoroughly, was ignorant of Sanskrit and had only 
read translations of the Shastras and could 
not understand their spirit, lacked pursuasiveness, was no 
orator but rather a speaker whose gestures were clumsy 
and who bellowed like a bull and walked on the platforin 
like a circus lion in a cage. He had even gone so far 
as to insinuate that Hari was a misquoting pedant who 
tore isolated passages from their context and led his 
audience to draw conclusions which were not justified by 
the whole setting in which the passages were framed. 
He was, however, careful to make these remarks only 
in the presence of persons as unscrupulous as himself 
and as quite hopelessly and despairingly jealous of Hari’s 
reputation as a scholar and if a remark escaped him on 
the wrong occasion and he was defied to repeat it 
before the person traduced, he at once withdrew it 
and humbly said that he was no authority on. the 
subject—not even having seen the covers of the books 
which Hari had diligently read—and was only repeating— 
foolishly he admitted—what he had heard from others 
who were the great scholar’s peers in erudition but who 
were cowardly enough to shoot random shots from behind 
the covers of anonymity. He even said on occasions that 
though he was Hari’s senior in age and had become a gra 
duate when Hari had ‘not even matriculated, he recognised 
= hig'superiority. He had further pror to quidnuncs, 
ki- busyedies and old.fogios that Hari, Jacked pursuasivene: 
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andgood manners, was shunned in decent society and could 
never make any impression upon a really cultivated man 
oc worman. In spite’of all these calumnies and innuendoes. 
) 
} 


the fellow was afraid of his formidable rival and was 
absolutely convinced of his absolute superiority. !t is 
not the conceited ‘traducer, who thinks bei s your superior, 
that is really dangerous. He only succeeds in making 
himself ridiculous. It is the cold, calculating, convinced 
inferior —who. would forgive any offence but that of tower- 
ing superiority — that is really dangerous. For his object ia 
not to exalt himself—a task which would confront him with 
the ridicule of the discerning —but to demolish his. enemy. 
Such a man adopts insidious methods.. He discourses 
fluently upon his own limitations, praises his rival extrava- 
gantly, then quietly takes up a peccadilo, suggests subtly 
that it is black offence in a man so great, while outwardly 
appearing to take an indulgent view of his:conduct. Ishwar 
Datta had never before been baulked of his object in life. 
Luck had always favoured him. He had managed to enjoy 
the good things of life, to lead an empty and frivolous 
existence and at the same time to maintain bis living. 
The youngster Hari had interposed the first obstacle to the 
attainment of his desires that he had failed to surmount. 
~ He had yet another grievance against Hari. Medha was 
intelligent, beautiful and proud. The more she repulsed 
| him, the nore inaccessible she appeared, the more diff- 
] cult of conquest she revealed herself from day to day; 
the greater was in his eyes the mysticism, elusiveness 


and, therefore, irresistibility of her charms. He cared 
for her even more than he cared for Manorama. In 
fact Manorama’s value had also risen in his eyes since 
she had begun to draw herself away from him. What 
would Ishwar Datta not sacrifice to gain one sweet 


a smile from Medha and yet all that he got from her was 
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studied politeness, frigid courtesy, absolutely correct and 
conventional modes of greeting. This exasperated hiin 
all the more for he could not give out thatthe girl 
was rude or that she had insulted him.Medha had never 
refused to see him, never boxed his ears or treated him 
to quips and quirks flowing incessantly from a sharp 
tongtie: as Manorama had frequently done, bùt had 
always borne herself with such queenly, proud and yet 
unassuming dignity that he had been kept to his place, 
had felt the unbridgable gulf tbat divided them, had 
constant reminders that he was being granted a-valuable 
privilege which he did not deserve and durst not abuse. He 
would rather that she had got angry with him, preached 
sermons at him or to him and openly expressed her detesta- 
tion of him, for that would have, in any case, augured in- 
terest in him and would have been proof positive that he 
was a foeman worthy of her steel. Detestation and love 
‘have a common basis and are mutually interchangeable. 
‘You may suddenly grow to love a person you bate or hate 
‘a person you love, for love and’ hate are both forms of 
‘strong emotion excited by their object and particular sets 


‘of Occurrences and circumstances stamp the emotion with 
‘its’ pleasurable or painful character. But where no emo- 
‘tion has-been excited, there is no basis for love and 
therefore ‘none for hatred—no basis for hatred and 
‘therefore none for love. Medha, therefore, neither loved 
‘nor hated Ishwar Datta -she simply despised and treated 
‘him’as non-est. It was this attitude of Medha which 
‘made the situation so pathetic. Ishwar Datta did not 
‘attribute this- result to Medha’s natural cleverness and 
‘quick perceptions —he had not yet learned to` despise 
‘himself 'for-if he had he would have ceased to be despiow 


“ble—but to Hari’s over- mastering influence. | 
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Ishwar Datta had, therefore, resolved that young Hari 
must be ruined at all costs for standing in the way of 
his seniors, no matter what the price he himself would 
be called upon to pay. He could not, however, think 
of any plan which, if successful, would not involve 
Manorama and Medha in ruin. And yet be would save 
them if he could. He, therefore, desired to employ 
inilder methods first and to resort to extreme measures 
only when the exigencies of the situation demanded 
them absolutely. He had sent the annoymous letter 
and had hoped that it would sow bad blood between 
Hari and Vishnu and incidently remove Manorama from 
the orbit of Hari’s infiuence. He had bribed the servants 
to find out what the total effect of his manœuvre had 
been. All that he could glean was that Vishnu had 
been temporarily disturbed but the effect of that per- 
turbation was nowhere visible. . Vishnu was, if possible, 
even more deaply attached to Hari than before. Hari’s 
dominion over Manorama was becoming more and more 
complete as the days advanced and, worst of all, the gruff 
Scholar had gained the affections of the Rai Babadur who 
now loved him not a whit less dearly than he loved Deva 
Datta and Manorama and even Indra Devi had graciously 

f relented and was more kind to this particular bear than 
she ever had been before to bears. The boy had a way . 
with women, young or old, which was arresting and 
which carried all before it. Ishwar Datta had no means 
of ascertaining whether his villainy had been detected 
or not. He would have given anything to find that 
out. Medha was unapproachable, Hari was terrible, 
Vishnu was cold. He could not; with profit, approach 
any of these persons for the. information he £0 sorely 

needed in order to further mature his plans. Medha 
would not bave condescended to talk to him on any 


in ia 
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serious subject, Hari could have found him out and 
openly charged him with the villainy and would have 
at once spoken of an uneasy conscience begetting 
curiosity and solicitude and Vishnu had of late shunted 
him a little bit and would point blank have refused 
to discuss his private affairs with him. The only person 
left was Manorama. Moreover he longed once again 
to see her beautiful face, to hear clever remarks ard 
sneering, jeeriog and scoffing comments upon men and 
measures, issuing out of her saucy mouth. He, therefore, 
excused himself from duty on a week day and as usual 
selected the hour of noon, when Manorama was likely 
to be all alone in the house, for the eventful visit. He 
knocked at the door which was opened by the servant. 
He gathered readily that the Rai Bahadur was in his 
study, Vishnu was not in the station and Manorama and 
Indra Devi were in the Drawing Room. With a beating 
heart and a look of annoyance, he entered. the Drawing 
Room and found the mother and the daughter seated 
together on a sofa. Indra Devi was dressed with the 
utmost elegance and evidently was preparing to go out. 
Manorama had nothing but a white khadi shirt and 
a white khadi sarhi on. Her spinning wheel was lying 
by. It seemed she had been spinning. This was a 
new development which was not at all gratifying to 
the visitor. After mutual greetings were over, Indra 
Devi spoke: 

“Hallo Ishwar! you have put in an appearance after 
a pretty long time. Have you been in good health ve 

“Thank you mother ! My health was alright. I was 
busy with my work.” 

“Your work quotha,” broke in Manorama brightly, 
“What work have you? You have committed to 
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whenever necessary. For months together you do not 
touch a book. You might befool rustics and Arya 
Samajists who haye blind faith in you but not old friends.” 

“Are you not an Arya Samajist yourself?” asked 


Ishwar. 

“Of course I am, but notan Arya Samajist that has 
any faith in you, whether blind or enlightened,” replied 
Manorama. 

“Ishwar you are at your old tricks,’ said Indra Devi - 
“I am going out on a visit and must leave you to be 
cruelly battered by Manorama.” 

After making this remark Indra Devi held the rich 
folds of her Sarhiin one hand a beautiful fan in the other 
and swept out of the room and the house. The rustling 
sod of her garm3uats and her soft footfalls could be heard 


for sometime. ; [shawara’s annoyance was removed and he 


found himself face to face with his tormentor. 


Req afar ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING 
PHILOSOPHY 


ane taar wea —TOWN-PLANNING. 
CHAPTER X. 
ATAIL—CONDUOT OF WORLDLY AFFAIRS. 
(Rao Sanres K. V. Vaze, I. C. E.) 

In the last chapter we enunciated the general princi- 
ples which govern the ‘methods of the propitiation of 
a Personal God. There are threestages or classes of 
knowledge viz ata Subjective Knowledge, fasta Objective 
Knowledge and &ata Projective Knowledge. A Personal 
God is, as we saw in the last chapter, a necessity for the 

Satisfaction of men in the lowest stage of development 
or Projective knowledge. We shall now consider the 


> z : : i 
= requirements for the satisfaction of men in the middle 
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stage of development or of Objective Knowledge and 


_ in the next chapter we shall consider - the requirements 


of men in the highest stage of development or Subjective 


‘Knowledge. Objective Knowledge means the knowledge 
‘of the whole world as seen through the senses. For the 


satisfaction of this knowledge an Impersonal God 
pervading the Universe in its objective phase is required 
and the dealings of men with this God constitute arate 


- or the rules of conduct. 


qaraaa or the five constituents of the Creator when 
brought on the worldly plane mean 2a, fà, faaz, ngwa 
and wi, ła or the most glorious of the human race 
represent Infinity, aef& the wisest of the human race 
represent Knowledge, faat the forefavhers of the 
human race represent Power, AS*a the mindful of the 
human race represent Mercy; and Wa the Subhuman 
beings represent Justice. 


On its objective plane, every human being has two kinds 
of these revered entities viz tliose that pertain to him- 
self and those thit pertain to others. Thus for the 
propitiation of each of these two festivals have to be ob- 
served. We have seen in the last chapter that Infinity in 
its concrete form is Time. In order to propitiate Infinity 
two festivals for 74 are required and these are the first 
day of the year. a differs for each nationality and 
hence the first day of the year observed by each nation 
is a festival day anda nation should observe two such 
viz., the first day of its own year and the first day of the 
year of its neighbours or friends. These festivals may 
be more than two, but at least two deserve to be observed 
and the first day of aa and a«tfam are the days observed 


in India on this account. This is araqgzaH or National 


e ti ras AR a . 
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For the propitiation of the a¢f& the wisest of the 
human rac3 two festivals are observable viz., (I) for the 
æfð impartiag theoretical trainiag and (2) for the agft 
imparting practical training There are various Æfù for 
various professions and sciences and therefore the sgft 
festivals for each profession differ but the general festivals 
for all the literate persons are common as noted above 
and these are the sarri and geaHa or Terminal festival of 
the institution. ZarKA is for starting book learning and 
sata for the b ginning of practical training every year. 


In India these terms extend as under :— 


1 Book learning —from strat to ata when the students 
lived in huts on rics and ghee and learnt by rote. 

2 Practical training from ata to sam. During this 
period the students travelled with their teachers, learnt by 
actual observations and lived on gfraag barley and curds. 

These are called 2tftt wa or professional festivals. 


For the propitiation of the faat forefathers two 


festivals are observable viz., (1) forefathers of the family 
and (2) forefathers of connected families. The first is 
called str@ and the second is called agza. Hach 
family has its own connections and these festivals are 


observed on different dates by each family. The whole 
clan or caste has its founder and a festival for this 
founder is observed by the whole clan. Hven Mohamme- 
dans, Parsis &c., observe these festivals of the forefathers. 


These are called @aa or family festivals. 


For the propitiation of Hata the living neighbours 
there are two festivals viż., (1) for pleasing persons Con- 
nected with the family and (2) for pleasing persons not 
actually connected or general public. The first is called 
M, MZA AM or ZtgTawt and the second is called NARS, 
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anaa agaaa orfan. These are called MATÀ or 
village festivals or seasonal festivals as tbey occur at the 
end of the season. 

For the propitiation of aa, the whole world, there 
ought to be two festivals viž., (1) for the well-being of the 
domesticated beings and (2) the other for the well-being 
of the wild beings. The first is called zattaat, zea or 
zt and the second is called aqfaa or aariaa. These 
are called atfa wa or Local festivals as they vary with 
the conditions of each locality. 


These are the annual festivals that are to be observed 
by the members of the community. 
Hach of the five entities a, agf, faac, vasa and qa 
has five manifestations on the same principle. 
1. ais manifested in QA, Ada, Tat, fara, and waz, 
2. eft is manifested as AAT, MARI, ATH, HA 
and AaTaita. 


3. faaz is manifested as belonging to faa, ara, ea, 
ug and gila. 
4, AJ is manifested as 2x, stfa, MS, He, and Hea. 
5. Wa is manifested in Za, IIT, TA, TJ and AFT. 
Each of these manifestations is divided into five parts 
with two festivals for each; for example there are ten 
(twice five), Aaatz of faso for which there are separate 
festivals. Thus the whole life of a member of a commu- 
nity is studded witn festivals according to his religious 
tenet and he is obliged to be bound to observe these as 
ordained: 
mA aaraa Araia acafag | 
ame poqa aah ofsarzag ti 
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of each man after taking into consideration the various 
obligations as noted above and 
ofa antsaraata gafat: Geta | 
AAAS faz aeqizeqat FT: ll 
- Every body should observe these rules or be punished 
for failing to do so. 

These constitute the principles on which the daily 
conduct of Indian citizens is regulated. Each human 
being is asked to do certain things fafa and to abstain 
from doing certain others faa. Each day is divided into 
five parts and each part is generally reserved for a 
certain duty as under. 

1. The first part is reserved for duties towards 

Infinity called W or cleanliness. 


2. The second part is reserved for duties towards 
Knowledge called aag or division of labour. 
3. The third part is reserved for duties towards Power 


called 4a or (self! sacrifice. 
4. The fourth part is reserved for duties towards 


Mercy called att or sustenance. 

5. The fifth part is reserved for duties towards Justice 

called fastifa or recreation or rest. 

For each of these positive or active duties there is 
a corresponding negative or passive duty. These are 
feat, aaa, ea, agak and agftae and are contraries 
to the duties as noted above respectively. 

These are the rules te be observed by human beings 
and in the daily routine of work and festivals in the 
various temples. 

aa Duty according to Indian Engineers is derived 
from YJ to owe and means Debts 0. EN according to 
Indian Political economists is of six kinds viz, 
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1. af Amount borrowed on interest. l 
2, tfa Amount due on contract. i 
3. mafi Amount obtained on credit. . 
4, fafa Amount received as deposit. 
5. aah Amount obtained by partnership: or co- 
operation. 

6. ataq Becoming insolvent or defraying all dues. 

& 


af& is the duty that children owe to their parents. 

afer is the duty between brothers and sisters. 

qafi is the duty a pupil owes to his teacher. 

faf is the duty between wife and husband. 

agafà is the duty citizens owe to one another. 

-anqo is the duty attained by highest men who are 
free from all obligations. 


The English word Religion is thus not appropriate to 
the Indian word wÑ as Religion means the duty a man 
owes towards God and is only a part of aa. It will thus 
be seen why Indian 4A regulates all human transactions 
and is the guardian of the welfare of the whole human 
race, nay the creation. The Indian ideal is not Rights and 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle for these rights 
but it is Debts yab co- operation of all for their proper 
piecberae? 


a God, i is the ideals or geen of the LECAR of 
ieee debts. 24 | is derived from fa to shine and means a 
shining body, a lighted lamp for example. A lighted 
lamp gets its first inspiration from another lighted lamp 
and that ie the debt it owes to it or the world. It dis- 
charges this duty as long as it lives and this is the Indian 
ideal of the fulfilment of qÑ. Duty €A has thus to be dischar- 
ged by all human beings for the whole of life, and there 
isno time when a human being can be exempted from this, 
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aq is the instalment of the payment of this debt. 
The minimum quantity of this instalment is a twentieth 
part of the income and the maximum is one fifth part 
ofitfor a worldly family man; for an ascetic the whole life 
has to be dedicated for this discharge. The instalment 
of a bebt has to be paid in a certain coin, at a certain 
place and in a certain manner and this consideration 
fixes the time, material and manner of performing AA. 
The best time for this fulfilment or payment of instal- 
ment is prosperity or the time when one enjoys his 
income, the best available materials ought to be paid 
and in the humblest possible way. 


Thus the very aspect of the world in Indian Civilization 
is different from the aspect in Western Civilization 
and it isno wonder if the ways and means adopted for 
the achievement of these ideals be different. Indian joint 
family system with its wtfa, aut and atA institutions 
stands on quite a different but perfectly scientific basis 


from the Western system of separate families and 


equality of all human beings. The Western schools, 


hospitals, pensions and insurance are only remedies 


against the evils of the institutions they have adopted 
and do not mean any higher growth in civilization. 
The lack of these so-called civilized facilities in Indian 
civilization is due to the lack of the evils owing to the joint 
family system and does not imply avy inferiority of the 
civilization. Indians educated under the English system 
are not taught these fundamental principles of their 
Civilization and are thus misled to believe that Western 
civilization is higher than Indian civilization. The two 
societies are constituted on different basis and consequently 
naturally differ in all details which we have no space 


to explain here, 
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A NOTE ON PRINCIPAL McKENZIE’S BOOK 
ON “ HINDU ETHICS ”’ 


: (Q. A. CHANDAVARKAR, B. A., M. R. A. S.) 


Se O IN E E 


! Over the whole civilised world a flood-tide of dissatis- 
faction seems to come surging which the advance of natural 
sciences has tried in vain to resist. The deepest problems of 
f life and death have remained unsolved. The riddle of man’s 
destiny has become more and more perplexing. Materialism, 
the parent of all revolutions and wars, has entered upon a 3 


most subtle aud deadly warfare. The whole fabric of civili- 
sation seems tottering. - But ‘ the cloud has a silver lining.’ 


The counter-curreut of spirituality seems also to have set in. 
Is it not probable that from the East a mighty tributary may 

flow into this counter-current and stem the tide of Materia- 

lism? If Eastern thought were properly interpreted to 

the West, it is quits probable that with the united labours 

of the Eastern and the Western savants the source of the New 

Light meant to illumine the murky road of life may soon 

be traced. From this standpoint the historical and the critical 

essay by Prof. McKenzie on ‘‘ Hindu Ethics ” deserves a 
careful study. But religious thought in Hindu India has; 
developed on such amazingly perplexing lines that no amount H 
of ‘ sincere and scientific spirit ’is adequate to realise the 
significance of the age-long quest of the Indian for religious 
truth. Hinduism with its ascetic, devotional and mystic 
elements, its remarkable social organisstion and its vast 
and varied literature defies any attempt to present a trust- 
worthy account ofits intricate problems. The task is cer- 
tainly ag stupendous as it is hazardous. Prof. McKenzie 
has attempted it and while we admire his labours and appre- 


N. B.—This is a Chapter from the forth- coming 
enlarged, third edition of‘ A Manual of Hindu iiey 
published by the Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 
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ciate his sincerity of purpose, we feel that he has not done 
full justice to the subject For one thing he assumes 
superiority of Christian Ethics and ‘damns Hindu Ethics 
-with faint praise.’ Such an attitude seems incompatible 
with the aims with which the writer and the general editor 
want to deal with a subject so wide and complicated as 
‘Hindu Ethics.’ If to men of his thinking ‘Jesus Christ 


: has become the light of all their seeing and they believe 
= 
=: 


Him destined to be the light of the world,’ we have no 
quarrel with them. It is a matter of their faith and it is ne 
-business of ours to question it. If ina sepirate volume the 
greatness of Christian Ethics by itself was established, we 
‘should have nothing but praise for the author's labour of 
love, but when attempts are made to institute compa:isons 
and to establish the superiority of one system of thought 
over another, we feel we should make our own humble and 
respcetful protests against such ‘ odious comparisons.’ If 
in ow attempt to establish the greatness of ‘ Hindu Etkies 

We were to run down all other systems of thought like 
Hebrew, Islamic or Christian, we would have cut a very 
sorry and ridiculous figure. A spirit of bias can hardly be 
called scientific. We are sorry that the last five or six 
chapters of the book bear unmistakable signs of such an 
‘ injudicious attitude, When meu of the type of Rese: 
McKenzie’s scholarship approach the study of Hindu Ethies 
with the avowed object of finding out how that.system ea 
‘short of Christianity, we feel days of sympathetic eriticism 
‘are gone and the dreams of thinkers like Raja Ram Moban 

Roy and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore as well as the visions of 

saints like Nanak and Kabir are more or less empty and 

unreal. Sturdy optimists, who are expecting the monde 

ful confluence of the three great streams of Hinduism, 

Islam and Christianity are bound to receive a rude shock. 


‘istian 
For the sake of argument, let us assume inar ee 
ethics is entirely free from defects. and ideal in every 


] 
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sand that Christianity is the ‘ crown of Hinduism’ and at the 
same time presume that modern civilisation is the natural 
outcome of Christianity. Where shall such an assumption 
lead us to? Let us wipe the dust of prejudice from our 
eyes and look facts squarely in the face. Western nations 


. have become the rulers of vast empires. Positive sciences 


have made a remarkable advance and man has wou triumphs 
over nature. Inert matter and invisible forces of nature 
have surrendered their secrets to man. How and where 
was ‘the golden key’ to open these hidden treasures found ? 
How could the Westerners claim the sovereignty of two- 
thirds of the habitable world? To what extent is the ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount’ responsible for the Militarism and the 
Industrialism of the West. For fear of being styled 
dogmatic, we do not endeavour to answer these queries, 
The terrible European War of 1914 and its after-effects have 
given a simple and a straight answer— 


‘Materialism has been tried in a manner it was never 
tried before and has been found wanting.’ Why shoulda 
system of ethics so sound and so perfect produce sucha 
melancholy result? Of course victory was a triumph of 
the cause of righteousness but why were the forces of evil 
so terrific: Should we pass the dictum that ‘the ethics was 


entirely defective’. 


Then again while discussing the merits of Christian 
ethics and the defects of Hindu ethics, the learned author 
seems to have viewed the whole question from the stand- 
points of Western ethicists like Plato and Aristotle. The 
Eastern or rather the Hindu standpoint is fundamentally 
different from this. To a Hindu with his favorite doctrines 
of Maya and Mukti, the Brahman is beyond good and evil. 
In the West they seem to make God and the good identical. 
To a Hindu the realm of morality seems restricted to the 
domain of this topsy-turvy world and ethics is only a step 


towards the realisation of the Brahman who is ‘‘Guna-teeta.” 
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—(amtata). ‘Neeti is only a Sadhana and God is the 
Sadhya.” Without clearly bearing in mind, this funda- 
mental difference, we regret Prof. McKenzie has passed an 
injudicious dictum on ‘‘Hindu Ethics.” 

Thirdly, the author believes and perhaps rightly too 
that this Hindu attitude too, ‘beyond good and evil,’ is 
dangerous. We do not deny that it may afford an excuse 
for a moral wrong-doer, but let us not leave human nature 


à doctrine may be ethically pure but in 


out of account. A 
practice people may override it and perpetrate atrocities. 


It may be either due to their intellectual laziness or to 
perverted mentality. The cult of Shakti-puja may have 
abuses, the custom of sacrifices may be cruel, the Vama- 


7 
margees may have monstrous customs, Lord Budha’s 
5 y 


doctrine of Ahinsa (aféar) may have degenerated into an 


. abominable form of hypocricy, Lord Krishna’s ‘Gopee leela’ 


may be responsible for many evil practices but the main 


question is how far ethics by itself is responsible for all 
these curious and ugly phases. If we base our conclusions 


. 1 
on these arguments and make sweeping statements, we shal 


be doing a distinct disservice to the cause of fair criticism 


and even to ethics itself. Would it not be an insult, nay 


even sacrilege, to Christ if his ethics were condemned 0: 
the monstrosities of the Inquisition, for the black deeds of 
the Popes against which Luther or Zwingli led a relentless 
war, for the sinkiag of the Lusitania or the bombing of the 
civil population during the last Titanic struggle? We do 
do not say this in defence of the evil practices _ existing 
in the Hindu society or, for the matter of that, in any society 
but only state the facts as they are. The Science of Ethics 
places before us the ideal of how we ought to be and if 
in practice people fall short of these ideals and are what 


they are, who can be held responsible for this curious 


A Manu, Krishna or Chaist, does not 


state of affairs. 
their so- -called délin- 


deserve to be condemned for 
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quencies any more than the framers of the Penal Code can 
be condemned for the atrocities of a gang of thugs or dacoits, 


Fourthly, the Professor holds that Hinduism has not 
solved the mystery of life. To us at any rate it seems as 
though the problems of life and death and the mysteay of 
human destiny are eternal problems. No final word has 
been said on these prepetually perplexing riddles. All the 
world-religions have endeavoured to give certain solutions 
but they are only partial. At the most, the great good 
that they have done is to bring to their followers a certain 
amount of solace and comfort and cheer them up in this 
perilous voyage of life. To say that onur religion in pre- 
ference to another has given the final solution of these 
everlasting and age-long problems is to show an utter for- 
getfulness of the finiteness of human nature. That a finite 
mind with all the limitations and the disabilities born of 
this finiteness should be able to fully realise the Infinite 
is an impossibility. Not that the quest and the search are 
in vain, but that the spiritual thirst can only be partially 
satiated is what we hold. If Hinduism has not solved 
the mystery of life, we respec:fully ask the author which 
religion has done or can doit ? Has Christianity done it 
or has it given rise to further mysteries? To solve one 
mystery another mystery has been invented. It has become 
more a question of multiplication of mysteries than the solu- 
tion of our particular mystery. The Upanishads say 
“aaa ARa sagga arr cat aaa saat ’—By 
knowing him alone everything else will be known. The 
Vedanta says ‘‘ Thou art that.” The mystics and saints 
of India have given their own answers to which we have 
referred in another chapter on ‘‘ Theism of Indian Saints.” 
(Chapter XIV). The learned author refers to the ‘personal 
relationship conceived as existing between man and Christ,’ 
put it is futile to hold that Hinduism has no suck concep- 


tion, The Bhagvadgeeta has it and the Indian saints like 
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Chaitanya, Kabir or Tukaram have given unequivocal 
expression to this idea in many of their sayings- 
PAIAATCAST Alas UT aN ag aiaa qed Aarena 
Follow me and I shall free you from all the sins aatatz aa 
aenaé—I am responsible for their spiritual and ‘temporal 
welfare. It passes our comprehention how the philosophy 
of the Geeta has been styled by the author as ‘cold, lifeless, 
fixed and immutable.’ This can be said of any philosophy. 
No philosophy can be a substitute for emotion. Rationalism 
too is equally ‘cold and life-less.? To human emotion 
mysticism will appeal more than philosophy. If earnestly 
sought after, it can be found even in Hinduism. If Christi- 
anity can give it, it is welcome. If it filters through 
beds of Hinduism, it need not be impure. Whether it drops 
gently from the pages of the HolyBible or the Geeta which 
some prefer calling ‘The Bible of Humanity,’ it will remain 
‘mysticism or genuine love of God’ irrespective of the source. 
Its sanctity is independent of the source. 

Pifthly, it is remarked by the author that the Hindu 
ethical life is possible away from society. This is only 
partially true. ‘There are two margas— one Pravritti, and 
another Nivriti—for the attainment of Mukti.The Upanishads 
also refer to two paths—-Sreyas and Preyas. One of them 
is perhaps possible ‘away from society’ but the other 
distinctly says, “The points of heaven and home are 
kindered’’ The fact is that Vairagya—non-attachment 
ideal of an ascetic—-is considered essential by Hindu writers. 
Itis this attitude of many philosophers and thinkers that 
has become the target of criticism which seems quite un- 
necessary. What business have we to quarrel with a 
class of thinkers who hold that Vairagya is a necessary 
adjunct for a spiritual life? Be in the world but not be 
contaminated by its contact.’ This is the ideal of a Raj- 
Yogee like Janaka in whom the ideal of a recluse and a 
ruler were combined. They illustrate such a life by the. 
example of ‘water on a lotus leat ; which is not absorbed 
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by the leaf but can be cast away at any time. This ida of 
renunciation is not peculiar- to Hinduism but one can see 
its- reflection even. in -the history. of the early Christian 
monasteries. Everywhere it has become a ne essary phase 
of religious life. 


Sixthly, it has been alleged that the Gospel of Hinduism 
is not à social one. In our introduction and the chapter 
on ‘‘Ethical Religion of the Hindus,’ we have endeavoured 
to refute these allegations at considerable length and the 
arguments need not be repeated here. Even granting the 
Hindu Gospel to be an individualistic one, it need not be 
‘anti-social. If individual reformation be effected, social | 
-reformation becomes all the more easy. The Gospel of the 
Indian saints seems to us to be a distinctly social one. Atany 
rate, these cared more for mass reformation and social 
service than for individual reformation so prominentin 
the ascetic ideal. Judging from the general results and 
the trend of human, history, the Gospels, whether social 
or.individualistic, do not byithemselves seem to be productive 
of ideal good. The history of European civilization presents 
as sad a commentary on the efficacy of Christian ethics 
as the history of Hindu civilization is on the efficacy of — 
Hindu ethical systems. Individualistic tendencies and 
social tendencies have taken tortuous courses in spite of 
these Gospels. ‘The causes seem to be far deeper. History 
in all ages and climes has taken its own course setting aside ` 
all these gospels and brushing aside all the cobwebs woven 
by human bigotry, ingenuity and selfishness. In spite of 
these religions is it not remarkable that history should 
take its own course? It is not a unique and inexplicable 
phenomenon ? 


A detailed review of the Book, chapter by chapter, 
seems both unnecessary and tedious. To realise the 
beauty of a flower like the rose, it is imperative that 
it should be viewed as a whole. If from a rose petal 
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alter: petal were to be plucked, it is possible that its 
beauty will be marred and the thorns may look more promi- 
nent. That flower which is known as ‘the Queen of jflowers’ 
will then present an ugly appearance. Not dissimilar is 
the position taken up by Prof. McKenzie when ‘he endea. 
vours to trace the materials essential for the building: up 
of the history of Hindu Ethics, through the Vedas, the 
Upanishads and the six Schools of Philosophy. If orietnal 
stholars look down upon the Vedas as the ‘babblings of a 
human race sunk in primeval ignorance,’ Indian Scholars 
aud commentators like Srijut Anrobindo Ghose, Pandit Guru- 
datta: Vidy arthi, believe that the terminology ‘of the 
Vedas needs a thorough revision. ‘The meanings of Vedic 
terms`are to be ascertained from’ two entirely differebt 
standpoints— Yogic and Rudhii and then alone will the 
oriental scholars realise why the ‘Vedas are considered as 
“ Revealed Scriptures’ and why they are said to contain 

“ decidedly nineteenth century-like ideas.’’ The subject of 
the Vedic terminology is a vast anda complicated one and 
it is futile to attempt and refute thè- allegations made or 
conclusions drawn by the author based on a terminology 


of doubtful correctness. 

= From these general observations on the trend of thought 
in the book, let us proceed to examine two other doctrines 
of Hinduism which have naturally formed the target of 
Prof. McKenzie’s criticism. These two fundamental doc- 
trines, one of Karma and the other of Transmigration or 
Reincarnation of the human soulare allied, Karma being” ‘the 
companion truth of Reincarnation.’ The learned author has 


devoted one full chapter to tbe scientific examination of 
Before we proceed to examine the 


these two doctrines. 
sly put forward by 


fallacies of the arguments so ingeniou 
the authcr, we should like to adda word or two as an ex- 
position of these basic principles of Hindu thought. With- 
out a clear understanding of what they really mean and 
sigvity, it is futile to condemn a system of ethics built upoy 
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i these theories. One may not feel inclined to place implicit 
i faith in them, but it is dangerous to find flaws in a system 


A which is their natural outcome. 
] . 


I3 Reincarnation is a simple doctrine rooted in the belief 
i of the soul’s indestructibility. It teaches us that the soul 
enters this life, not as a fresh creation but afer a long course 
of previous existences on this jplanet and perhaps on 
heavenly bodies, in which it jhas acquired its present 
pe:uliarities and is also on its. way to future transformation. 
The human soul is nota mere cohesion of atomic forces 
resulting in this personality soon to dissolve again into the 
elemet.ts, but it is an eternal entity impressed with undeci- 
pherable ancestral inscriptions revealed in tbeir moulding 
influence upon new careers. ‘We are heirs of all the ages’ 
and our past, present and future have flown by the great 
Law of cause and effect from the accumulated momentum 
; _ of past: Karma—impulses, aspirations and actions. In this 
S wonderful universe there is no special favouritism, but all 
will have equal facilities for future growth and steady pro- 
gress. Suffering now patiently borne will produce a vast 
treasure of patience and fortitude in another Jife. Hard- 
ships will give rise to strength, self-denial jwill lead to the 
development of will and tastes cultivated and acquired now 
will bear fruit in the coming times. Similarly our present 
uncontrollable impulses, peculiar tendencies, © favourite 
pursuits and the soul- -stirring friendships have all descended 
from our age-long previous activities. 'From the dawn 

of history, the doctrine has dominated the minds of all the 
primitive races and it has held its unquestioned sway over 
all the mighty thinkers of all ages and climes. The 
ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and. India, the 

: philosophies of Pythagoros, Plato, Virgil and Oviel, the 
: neo-Platonism of Platonics, the religion of the Persian Magi, 
the transcendental philosophy of the Upanishads, metamsy- 

- ghosis of ‘the Druids and the Caples the civilisations of Peru 
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and Mexico, the priestly ceremonials of the Egyptian Isis, the 
Elusinian Mysteries of Greece, the Bacchie processions 
of Rome, the Cabala rituals of the Hebrews, all bear elo 
quent testimony to the woderful potentiality of this doctrine. 
Two-thirds of the human race have tenaciously clung to this 
notion. Is not such a hoary philosophy cherished by Theo- 
logical leaders like Julius Muller, Scientists like Flammarion 
aud philosophers like Kant and Schopenhaur worthy of our 
profoundest respect or at least sympathetic study ? 


Likewise, the doctrine of Karma this Law of Causation 
is exceedingly simple. In a lucid way it pleads that. we 
are what we are by our former actions and the builders of our 
future by our present. There is no destiny but what we 
ourselves determine. There is no salvation except what 
we ourselves bring about. God has placed at our disposal 
all the powers and the handle by which we use them to 
build our future is our own individual will. The Karma of 
our Atman, is performed even in the inner consciousness 
and the vocal expression or the outward act is the propelling 
force which directs our journey through infinity, whether it 
be into the dark regions of evil or into the sunny fields of 
good and love. Then comes into operation the great Law 
of Moral Equity and “the sense of moral responsibility in 
man,” of Kant. The Universal Sustainer-—The Vishnu of 
the Hindu Trinity—gives every creature his due and the 
self-same Moral Governor ordained ‘‘Work out your own 
salvation. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall. he also 
reap.” If St. Paul preaches this doctrine and if Jesus 
Christ sanctions it .why should it be of less worth when 
Krishna upholds it ? 


We admit this is a stern law and perhaps it may not 
arouse feelings of satisfaction in the hearts of those who 
Delieye in such doctrines as ‘Vicarious Atonement, Interces- 
sion; Forgiveness and Death-Bed Conversions. But man 
‘should be made of sterner stuff and then alone he can move 
on smoothly on. the path of progress. Weaker tenets may 
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lead to stagnation and decay. Ethical life stands fox 
progressive evolution towards a spiritual life and the doctri ine 
of Katma can not be said to retard that progress. 

-With these. few pr eliminary remarks, let. us proceed to 
examine one or two special objections raised by the author, 
This’ doctrine is said to be ‘inconsistent with the idea of 
Grace of God, which is prominently traceable in Bhakti 
Literature. But the lives of saints and mysties like Kabir, 
Tokaram and Ramakrishna Paramahansa illustrate that 
it'is possible to overcome even Karma by Bhakti. Justice 


and Mercy are not antagonistic. Even a just man can be 


merciful and the doctrine of Karma never says that God’s 
merey need not be sought for and recognised. Does it not 
also suggest that sins need not be committed and His mercy 
sought for in vain? There is no room, holds the author, 
in this doctrine for ‘Vicarious suffering? Perhaps not. 
But the ideas of Tapas,—Penance—and Yama and Niyama 
are 80 prominent in the literature of the Hindus that none 
need feel sorry for the absence of this aspect of ethical life. 
How far sins committed may be forgiven if any other indivi- 
dual ‘suffers misery for their sake is yet to be established. 
Rationalism rejects the doctrine. ‘Lhe author says that it is 
‘immoral to pnnish a man for actions of which. he has no 
recollection.’ “Believers in the doctrines of Karma and 
rebirth consider that this forgetfulness is a blessing and is 
natural. ` If we should all remember every detail of the 
happenings ‘of past births, our lives would be miserable 
indeed... And after all how far can our memory retain the 
impression. They are bound to fade away.. We are glad 
to note the author making this happy eines * This 
doctrine emphasises action and not character.’ We are 
in ‘entire agreement with the first yart of the quotation and 
as for the second part we confess our inability to grasp the 


exact meaning of the words ‘not character? But why! 


I5 not action the ‘out: come of character and. is: not yeas? 


terc dnine moaulded..as ciasneneced, by. Actions E 


we RUE, UAI 
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Our remarks shonld not lead one to conclude ‘that Prof. 


McKenzie has never emphasised the good points of the 


science of Hiudu ethics. - He shows symathy and admiration 


for Bakatas like Kabir and Ramanuja, and he has a kind 
word for some of the modern movements and their line of 
work. But as the reader goes through the concluding chapters, 
he feels that there is a lack of imaginative sympathy as also 
of sympathetic vision in handling such a subject as “Hindu 
Ethies.” But the treatment is quite in accordance with 
the seecnd aim of the author, though to us, it seems, that 
the first aim and the second aim are quite incompatible. 
The book, however, is bound to rouse the interest ef the 
Western people in the study of the ethical literature of the 
world. The angle of vision alone needs a change and we trust 
that by the time the second edition of the book is issued that 
angle will have considerably changed and the presentation of 
the subject wil! be more scientific and sympathetic, the inferen- 
ces more considerate, and the conclusions more accurate 
and the judgements less severe. Before we conclude this 
lengthy note, let us assure both the patient reader and the 
learned author that we have penned these lines with the best 
of intentions and never with any malicious desire to prolong 
these controversies. The author has as much right to place 
his side of the case as we have to place our own. The reader, 
however, is in the more enviable position of drawing his own 
conclusions. ` The law of parallelogram of forces acts with 
no greater force in mechanics than it does in the world of 
thought. When two forces act and react on a certain theme, 
truth ig the resultant. Is it too much to hope that this 
note will serve the-purpose of advancing the cause of truth. 
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NATURE AND CURE IN. AYURVEDA 

‘Mr. R. V. Patvardhan B. A., LL. B. contributes a 
thoughtful article to the Mahratha, August 16, on the 
surprising resemblance between the ‘Nature-Cure’ theory 
of the West and of the Ayurveda., Says he:— 

After tracing the origin of diseases to two causes, one 
being the poisons generated in the body and the other the 
outside germs, Naturo-paths proceed to base their system of 
food selection on fourteen chemical substances of which the 
body is built up. They affirm that it is the balance among the 
fourteen elements in the body that keeps it in perfect health 
and it is when this balance is disturbed or when any of these 
elements is lacking, deficient or in excess that a man suffers 
from disease. There is also another principle that many 
of these fourteen elements are to be received into the body 
not in their inorganic form but through food substances only. 
The food substaces which supply these chemicals are wheat, 
unpolished rice, potatoes, sugar, butter, milk, salts, fresh 
and ripe fruit, and green vegetables. Pure water and cool 
breathing air are also ind spensable. But alas, .it is nob easy 
to follow Nature in its purity, the monsters of temptation, 
and pernicious or inveterate habits seduce the victim into 
the clutches of disease and untimely death. A complete 
food selection would cure any disease but care must be taken 
not to combine two incompatible foods or in other words foods of 
different digestibility should not be taken together. So much, 
I hope, is sufficient to indicate the ‘nature’ of Nature Cure. 


Lief us now turn our attention to Ayurveda, wherein 
we find that the Rishis too have laid down that there are 
two kinds of disenses— “Internal” and ‘“ External” or 
Accidental (fast and atmeqm). The first is due to under-action 
or false action of the stomach or senses (aata RAT RIZA 
Ailaaimaintaza: ata) and the external proceeds from an 
injury done to the body from outside. American Scientists say- 
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that they have discovered that the first cause of disease is ‘con- 
gestion in the stomach and that “in all cases of disease there is 
always a state of congestion.” Now just see what the Rishis 
have said; “Koshtha is the cavity where digestion | takes 
place and Koshtha is internal seat of disease.” 

(ty gaas.. ARNA, A Cra aTeaeaz:) 

Western doctors divide invalids into two classes; the first 
is the congested stomach class, and the second the cancer 
class: “and by the latter term they mean those people that 
are suffering from cancer, epilepsy, locomotor-ataxia and 
paralysis. Well, mark now what the Rishis also say; they 
say that ulcers, indolent tumours, convulsions, and diseases 
of head belong to the second or AIFF class. 

Rolstonites assert «that every disease is ‘the outcome of 
an abnormal change in the proportion of the fourteen chemi- 
cal substances that go to compose the human body. This 
abnormal change they describe as the Law of Over-balance, 
and the Law of Under-balance. The Rishis also emphatically 
lay down that a disease is nothing but a disturbance in the 
respective proportion of the three Doshas, the seven Dhatus 
and the three excretory functions. These taken togéther form 
the 18 elements and materials ‘of which the body is built up 
Ë and by which it is sustained. The difference between the 

American and the Indian view is only apparent; for, while 

the Rolstonites speak in the language of chemistry, the Rishis 

have spoken in the language of anaiomy and physiology. 

= (Qeg qgar aqigaizaacinat). Evidently, therefore, the 

= basis of treatment is and ought to be the restoration of the 

balance between the 13 or ,14 ingredients. Charaka says 

(J.I. X); “In treating a disease we restore the diminished 

ingredients to their proper measures; and when some ingredi- 

T ents increase out of proportion, we bring them down to their 

normal measure. < JNA NAT qrati: AARI ETENA; 
aR saat enqaa.)” 

MUSSOLINI AND FREEMASONRY 
_ Signor Mussolini is bailed as a liberator in ‘Italy. 
He believers; not unliked the Western temperament, 


f 
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in the ethics of violence and the suppression of to-him 


against Freemasonry. He is reported to have delivered 
himself of some obnoxiously violent sentiments in the 
Italian Parliament on May 16. We take the following 
report from the July issue of the New Age Magazine:— 


Masonry is distinctly a survival of the unfit, and it has no 
decent pretext to continue living. 

- My principle is to do all the good we can to our, friends 
and to; inflict.all the harm we can on our enemies—in this case, 
the Masons. 

Of course there are the shouters for liberty. “They remind 
me of bleating, whining calves. 

I am not one bit worried about the effects of this legislation 

in foreign countries. Ihe Masons beyond the Alps and 
beyond the seas will be kept too busy defending themselves 
to spare much .time for hurting Italy.: There may be some 
ceprigals, but we have discounted them and they will do us 
no damage worth mentioning. 
_ I> think with disgust of that old Italy of ie, when 
the influences of Masonry had succeeded in creating enmity 
hetween the Mayor of Rome and the Vatican. We are far 
from any such thing. 


- Deputy Bodrero who was put in charge of the legis- 
lative campaign aginst the Society was no less anxious 
to wipe out Freemasonary from Italy. We quote 
from the same Magazine a literal translation of the 
second chapter of the Bodrero bill: 

All associations, corporations or institutions, which are 
formed or ‘conducted in secret, either wholly or partially, are 
hereby prohibited. All such associations, corporations 0 
institutions whose members are bound together by any secret 
formula, either wholly or partially, are hereby prohibited. The 
respective prefects of police shall have power to dissolve them 
in their discretion, Violators of this act shall be punishde 
with a fine of 500 to-2,000-lire, and are declared incapable 
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ofholding any- public office within-the ‘kingdom. Any person 
organizing such societies or in any way promoting them shall 
be.punished with imprisonment for not less than one year 
and by a fine of 5,000 to 30,000 lire, in addition they shall 
be debarred from holding public office in the kingdom. 


It is needless to say that in this age of liberalism and 
freethought, Mussolini’s outburst against Freemasonry 
reminds one of the high-handed actions of priests of the 
Catholic Church in the Middle Ages in Europe. When 
will Mussolini, and with him the pioneers of Western 
thought, realize that violence is not a weapon worth the 
dignity of Man, that suppression by force of a good or 
abad cause, being purely mechanical, never results in 
the achievement of the desired result, for the diseases of 
the heart lie too deep to be touched by such nostrums. 

. TOLERATION IN ISLAM 

Indian Muslims will read’ with advantage the following 
extracts from the February Number of The Review of 
Religions, an Ahmadiyya journal published in London. 
Says Mr. G. F. Malik, on Toleration in Islam:— 


| The Foly. Quran says, ‘Verily we sent a prophet to 
every nation.” Be it said to the credit of Islam that it is the 


only religion which recognises the prophets of all countries 
and nations, whereas all other faiths recognise prophethood 
in their exclusive spheres. Islam has created an abmos- 
phere of amity and concord among the warring creeds by 
prohibiting the believers to speak ill of even the idols of the 
infidels. The Holy Quran says : “Do not abuse those whom 
they call upon besides Allah, lest, exceeding the limits, they 
should abuse Allah out of ignorance.” Islam is tolerant in 
its teachings and tolerant in practices, and history proves it. 
In the time of Holy. Prophet a party of Christians came to 
Medina. The Prophet gave them his mosque to offer their 


prayers and worship there. «Jn all ages,” says a Christian 
writer, “tho religious toleration of Muhammad has far sup- 
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passed the customs of the Western world. With regard to i 
Christian subjects, Muhammad was always ready to guard the 
sanctity of their persons, tho safety of their merchandise, 
and the toleration of their worship.” He granted to the 
monks of the Monastery of St. Cathorine, near Mount Sinai, 
and to all Christians, .a Charter which has been justly de- 
signated as one of the nobles} monuments of enlightened 
tolerance that the history of the world can produce. By this 
remarkable document the Prophet secured to the Christians 
privileges which they did not possess even under the sovereigns 
of their own creed. The document declared that any Muslim 
violating and abusing what was therein ordered should be 
regarded as a violater of God’s testament. The Prophet 
undertook himself and enjoined on his followers to protect 
the Christians, to defend their churches, the residences of 
their priests, and to guard them from all injuries. They were 
not to be unfairly taxed; no bishop was to be driven out of 
his bishopric; no Christian was to be forced to reject his 
religion; no monk was to be expelled from his monastery, 
no pilgrim was to be detained from his pilgrimage, nor were 
the Christian “Churches to be pulled down for the sake of 
building mosques or houses for Moslems. Christian women 
married to Moslems were to enjoy their own religion and not 
to be subjected to compulsion or annoyance of any kind on 
that account. If Christians should stand in need of assistance 
for the repairs of their Churches or monasteries, the Moslems 
were to assist them; should the Moslems be engaged in hos- 
tilities with outside Christians no Christian resident among 
the Moslems should be treated with contempt on account of 
his creed. Any Moslem so treating a Christian should be 
accounted recalcitrant to the Prophet.’ In the battle of 
Badr a large number of the Meccans, who had so ruthlessly 
persecuted the Muslims, were made captives. The Prophet 
gave strict orders that they should be treated with the 
greatest humanity, and that respect should be paid to theit 
misfortunes, and to show how the ee in pursuance of 
the Pro ophet’s orders treated them, quote William 
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Muir, “Blessings be on the men of Medina,” said one of 
thes prisoners in later days, “they made us ride while they 
themselves walked; thay gave us wheaten bread to eat when 
there was little of it, contenting themselves with dates.” 
Mecca falls before the Prophet, the same Mecca where he 
and his companions had received outrageous treatment, from 
which he was expelled, and in whose streets had run the 
blood of innocent Muslims. See his moderation and mag- 
nanimity. There were no proscription lists, no plunder, no 
wanton revenge. Everyone who shut his door was safe. 
“Descendants of Koreish, how do you think should I treat 
you,” the Prophet asked the Meccans. “ With kindness and 
pity,” they replied. At these words, says Tabari, tears came 
into the eyes of the Prophet, and he said, “I shall speak to 
you as Joseph spoke to his brothers when they came to him 
repentant.” <“ Ishall not reproach you to-day. God will 
forgive you. He is the most Merciful and Compassionate.” 


‘The Holy Prophet was no exception in this respect He had 


infused the same spirit of toleration and broad-mindedness 
in his followers. ‘The Holy Land, Jerusalem,” says an 
impartial Christian writer, “capitulated to Omar the second 
Caliph, after a protracted blockade in the year 637. No pro- 
perty was destroyed except in the inevitable operations of 
the siege, and not adrop of blood was shed except on the 
field of battle. Omar entered the City followed by a single 
with the Patriarch, conversing amicably 
about its history; at the hour of prayer he was invited by the 
Patriarch to worship in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
but refused to do so for fear that his descendants and followers 
might claim a similar right, and so the freedom of religious 
worship, which he wished to secure to the inhabitants by the 
articles of capitulation, might be endangered. In the year 
1092 the Holy City fell before the arms of the Christian 
Crusaders after a much shorter siege, It was taken by storm, 
and for three days there was an indiscriminate slaughter of 
men, women, and children. 70,00) Mussulmans ware put 
to the sword, 10,000 of them in ths Mosque of Omar itself,” 
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This comes not from an enemy but from a monkish historian, 
an eye-witness and a partaker of what he relates. Tho City ` 
itself was pillaged. This was the return by the meék lambs | 
of Jesus Christ of the merciful and kiad treatment meted 
out to them by Omar only 4 centuries before. 


APOSTACY IN ISLAM. 
It is generally thought that in Islam apostaoy an 
punishable with death. A writer inthe Lveview of Re- 
ligions takes strong exception to this view and- tries to 


prove that such a thing was never practised in the lifetime: 


of Prophet Mohammad nor is it sanctioned by the Koran. : 


The writer says that there is only one instance when 


apostates where put to death, the instance of Ukls, who 
entered Medina, professed Islam and ultimately played 
treacherous to the State by falling upon the unsuspecting 
innocent keepers. of the herds, killing them and driving 
the herds along with them. “It was only in the fitness 
of things,’ says the writer, “ that an example should be 
made of the murderous band who were guilty of the 
heinous; crime of murder and dacoity so that state and 
society might be pete against external aggression and 
internal commotion.” — 


Ibn Abbas is said to have quoted a Bo of ika Pi: 
Prophet: “Whosoever changes his religion, kill him.” 
The writer makes significant remarks on 1 guch sayings 
of the Prophet. Says he : 

The times and circumstances are to be observed in helt 
case more especially when they seem apparently to ‘conflict 
with not only the clear teachings of the Holy Koran on the 
one hand, but also | the whole trend of the Holy Prophet’ s life.” 

We congratulate our Moslem friends on this change 
of mentality. They are realizing, day by day that Islam, 
as understood, preached and practised for centuries, 
cammotulholdsiitse-ownwageins pthe wividiningydn fluences of 
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rival faiths. Humanity has far outgrown the barbaric. 
conditions of Arabia to reform which was the divine 
mission of Islam. It must change its old perspective 
to become a living faith. 


ACHARYA P. C. RAY ON THE BREAD PROBLEM. 


The Bread Problem is growing keener and keener 
with the advance of University education in India. It 
is the bounden duty of Indian Educationists to think 
seriously on the problem. We make no apology in 
quoting Acharya P. C. Ray in extenso from his thought- 
provoking article in the Current Thought of July. 
Says the Acharya :— 

“ Take the case of joining the Bar after passing the B. L. 
Examination. It has become almost a fashion with our j! 
boys. The number of pleaders has increased ten times, or in | 
some cases twenty times more than that of the clients in 
every court, be it district, sub-divisional, Judge’s, or Magis- f 
trate’s court. A man cannot make a fortune by joining the 
Bar. Our boys, still, are hastening to Law Colleges after 
graduating. They are joining the Law classes in crowd, 
morning and evening. The only excuse of reading Law | 


is:—“I want only to pass.” It is self-evident that when 
the supply exceeds the demand, the supply is certainly 
useless. Too much of anything is bad, say our Shastras. 
I do not deny that we should study law, nor that there is need 
of law. I say that, it is better to stop the overmanufacture 
of such things as have no demand in the market, as it oi 
to be locked up inthe godown. I never have said the opinion 
that lawyers are our enemies. Immense is our debt 
to the Bengali lawyers...... _ Burke, the great oratory ae 
assigned the high place to the lawyers to take part in politics. 
Are. not those pleaders, who are compelled to starve although ` 


they hang about the courts, who cannot pay the subscription of f 
readily copy out 


a 


) the Bar Library, and who, in many cases, diss wees , 
P ; 2 i 8 — 
3 many pages only in exchange of a little tobacco, are they DOs, i= 
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I ask, really a disgrace to the Bar ? - Hence I say, if the 
pleader-manufacturiug machine be stopped for some time, 
the would-be starving pleaders will earn their bread elsewhere. 
We should consider calmly how far the supply has exceeded 
the demand. 


“Tt ig high time that .ve should fully realise what a sad 
mistake itis even to think that the middle class Bhadralog 
boys can earn their livlihood if they secure a degree. What 
is the market value of those graduates, who come out of the 
Universities with flying colours eyery year in crowds? On 
the vacancy of one post thousands of applications pour in, 
but only one of them is nominated. Although an M.A, 
may get Rs. 70 and a B. A. Rs. 40, yet how little is the chance 
of getting these posts with the average number of graduates. 
Every oze is desirous of food. I have heard many students 
saying, when they can not get any job after passing the M. A. 
Examination, that it would have been better had they failed ; 
for they would have been spared all the trouble and anxiety for 
a year more. The Bengalees have gone into service from the 
beginning of the English Rule after learning English. The 
educated Bengalees in ths beginning could become Munsifs and 
Deputies, or could secure good appointments in merchant 
offices. When the English took the Punjab, the North West- 
ern Provinces and Burma, Bengalees also went there to 
serve, and the Marwaree and the Bombay people soon learned 
to trade. One could then get an appointment easily, if he 
had a degree, as the degree had then a market value. But the 
number of the educated has now rapidly increased. How can 
all these be provided with posts? If we cannot adapt our- 
selves to changing circumstances, we shall have to be crushed 
under the wheels of Time. 

ʻ« Jiet us now consider our present educational policy. I 
have already caid that we try to obtain our degree for service. 
Again we buy different “Notes” worth about five rupees for a 
text book worth one rupee. This is, as the Bengali proverb 

goes, like the thirteen feet long seed for a twelve feet long 


fruit. Our students only commit the “Notos” to memory and 
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repeat them at examinations. Our originality is lost by our 
attempt to attain the degree and our genius gets no oppor- 
tunity of being developed. When our graduates enter the 
field of action, they can see no way out of this knotty pro- 
blem, but grope their way in darkness. The recent report 
of the Calcutta University Commission contains the opinions 
of many experts. Reviewing those opinions, they have come 
to the conclusion :—“ The present system is like a soul- 
destroying machine. Ifthe young Indian of ability passes 
through it, he will lose all his soul and half of his reasoning 
capacity in the process. Our University system, instead of 
encouraging the love of learning kills it. The Universities 
of India are but factories where afew are manufactured into 
graduates, and a good many more wrecked in the voyage of 
their intellectual life. The education that is imparted in the 
colleges, gives a very narrow outlook to their alurani and 
fails to stimulate any healthy intellectual curiosity in the 
majority, or to develop the powers of initiative when thrown 
on their owr resources, of accurate observation and indepen- 
dent thinking and of applying the knowledge gained.” 


The Acharya continues :— 


“ Are these thousands of students who are knocking at the 
College doors really genuine students seeking thorough znow: 
ledge or are they mere seekers of the degree, their only aim 
being to commit the books to memory, vomiting out their 
contents in the Examination Hall? Our boys begin to 
read English Alphabet at the age of four and they finish the 
task of committing English notes to memory by the ages of 
twenty-four. The experience and capacity which one gains 
in these years is not at all sufficient for coping with the 
dangers that beset the path in the world of action, The 


average student wants to pass his examination and not to — 


gain real knowledge, as may be ascertained from the reply 
of any student. The teacher has to satisfy the students—who 
are, really speaking, his masters—because the students read 
only what is necessary for examination purposes ; nothing 
else will they read or listen to. Our minds may be improved 
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after. carefully digesting the portions read to us and after ; 
assimilating its essence. The students, however, do not want 

: that; they want to secure the degree by repeating the 
passages committed to memory like a gramophone. Our 
students would get much relief, if they could shake off this 
most pernicious notion. But there is no other means, for we 
want our bread through University-hall mark. There is no 
thought for commerce and industry, but just one desire to 
carsy cram at all cost. 


«Tf our young men were to direct m energy, ambition 
and intellect to other fields, there is not the least doubt that 
success and good results would come out of it. Such a serious 
crisis. has now come in our national life that it has become 
necessary for all students, teachers and guardians to consider 
my appeal seriously. 

“s As the result of the Swadeshi agitation, a few factories 
were established in the country. The degree-holders then 
could not give proof of their real worths; they lagged behind 
in a general race. They are like machines or like the oilman's 
oxen moving with covered eyes. Their education only en- 
titles them to be fit in each employment as clerks; they lose 
the courage and energy to taxe to new avenues with the 
help of their own energy, intellects and effort. Those 
Bengalees, who have, at present, attained success in business 
have had no connection with the Universities. Sir Rajinder 
Nath Mukerjee, Mr. J. C. Baunerjee, Mr. N. C. Sarkar, the 
owner of coal mines, Mr. S. C. Ghose of the Railway Traffic 
department—all these had nothing todo with degrees. Mr. 
J. C. Banerjee’s reputation has extended to Bombay, Poona 
and other places far beyond the limits of Bengal. Big con- 

. tracts amounting to about a crore of rupees are in his hands. 
Thus, for the first time, the renown of the Beugalees has been 
established through him, even in Bombay. This is a matter . 
of great joy and pride to us. They have opened up new 
vocations of life for our students, for earning bread and 
removing poverty, by breaking off from the beaten track by 
‘trying their luck in new fields and by having their efforts 
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and persoverance crowned with success. If our students 
failed to pass their Examinations, they give way to dispair 
and cry :—“ Our career is ruined.” It is not so. Our Uni- 
versity youths at the age of thirty become shattered with the 
cares und anxieties of the world, they are not full of bright 
luster, no signs of joy on their faces. Look, however, at the 
Europeans or Marwaries, who have met with success in their 
early lives. What hopes, what desires have they? Within five 
years from the taking of the University degree the illusion of 
the degree of our young men vanishes away, they fall victims 
to hopelessness and disappointment. Life becomes a burden 
tothem even in youth and sigus of old age become visible 
beforehand. Instead of mis-directing energy and ambition 
of our early yeurs in securing degrees, relying upon self-help, 
let us enter this broad field of business, full of hundreds of 
regards, where goods worth six hundred crores of rupees are 
every year imported and exported. The entire profits of this, 
immense business are divided among English people, Germans 


and Japanese. 


The Acharya concludes with the following impassioned 
appeal :— 


“IT call upon all the youths of India to take to trade, 
commerce and Industry, because, on the solution of this bread 
problem depends the very existence of the nation. If any one 
accuses me on the charge that I am encouraging the Bengalee 
youths to be Marwaries, I plead guilty to the charge. Those 
Bengalee youths, in whose country so many lacs of maunds of 
paddy and Jute grow, in the sale of which the Marwaries One 
other merchants make plenty of money, are pitiably crying 
for food. Fie on our sham education ? Fie on our University 
degrees ? Cultivate knowledge, be personally acquainted with 
the thoughts and facts or which the master-minds of the: world 
have written, think deeply, give expression to your originality 
and mental power, but do not run after the Universities, losing 
all your senses in order to.earn your bread by leaving many 


other lucrative avenues. of. employment.” 
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FLEXIBILITY OF CASTE. 


It is the contention -of the Arya Samaj that caste. 
did not exist in its rigid form in ancient India. It was 
in the latter days of the supremacy of the selfish priest 
that this principle of social evolution degenerated into 
its present form. Attempts have been made, now and 
again, to shake off the shackles of priest-craft by permit- 
ting people of other classes also to rise to the level of 
the Brahmin and sometimes to style themselves as 
such. These movements will contioue so long as 
the flexibility of caste is not recognized and the freedom 
in the choice of profession is not acknowledged in India 
as the essence of social progress. The following extract 
from Mr. Panchcowrie’s article in the July Number of 


Visva Bharati gives some interesting instances of 


attempts aimed at the destruction of hereditary caste:— 

“« The system of caste, which survived after the Buddhist 
age up to immediately before the British domination, was 
based on occupation, —comprising mainly the Profession Castes 
as Risley has called them,—and even the Brahmin attained and 
held his caste by virtue of his priestly functions. In the geneo- 
logical statements which had been compiled for each and every 
family of note in Bengal, we find evidences of change from 
one caste into another, due to change of profession, or by way 
of penalties ; and loss of caste simply meant loss of vocation. 
A reference to some of the social customs of the period, not 
yet wholly died out, may serve to make this clear. 

“The peculiar custom of appointing different kinds of 
persons to be Brahmins is noteworthy. During Chaitra, the 
last month of the Bengali year, it is open to all local Hindus, 
men or women, irrespective of class or caste, to take up the 
role of sannyasins of Shiva, in T'arakeshar as well as in other 
endowed temples dedicated to Shiva. These are called Vrata- 


: Brahmins. and are invested by the Mahant, or Chief Priest, 


with, the sacred thread, the ochre robe andthe mendicant’s 
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staff. They observe, for that month, a rigorous asceticism, 
and while so doing they are accorded the rank and dignity ‘of 
Brahmins. 

“ Sitala Brahmins and Nag Brahmins are of a similar 
type. These are merely experts in the art of treating small- 
pox and snake bites ; but as such they are the acknowledged 
priests of Sitala (the godess of Small-pox) and Manasa (godess 
of snakes) and are treated as Brahmins, though not of that 


caste by birth. In the same class as the Vrata-Brahmins may 


be put the priests of Dharmaraja, though their rata or vow is 
not of a month but lasts through all the twelve, for life. This 
Dharmaraj is not Yama, the Lord of Death, to whom we 
Hindus give that title, but was the name of the Buddha, show- 
ing the Buddhist origin of these customs. In fact, it was a 
settled policy with the Buddhist monarchs, perhaps with the 
idea of lowering the prestige of the Brahmin born, to contrive 
in various ways the raising of all sorts and coud iene of men 
to the diginity of Brahminhood.” 


—_- —_—__—_——— 


REVIEWS & NOTICES. 
Release. By Jinarajadas, Published by Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price Re. 1. 


‘It is a small volume, beautifully printed, superbly got 


up and written in a charming style. It is full of beauti- 


ful thoughts beautifully arranged and set in a beautiful 
literary casket. Every page is a source of unfailing 
inspiration. The writer touches upon Sanyas Dharam 
when he says:— 

« When the lover he loves one is also the saint who pities 
all, then release is near.’ 

We find an echo of Upnishadik thought in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“Bach living thing is exhaling a joy. Joy is all round us. 
We need go nowhere to find it, Hach particle of dust is 
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singing a hymn to the Infinite Light, to ears that will hear, 
The grass, the hedge, the cloud, all things are whispering ‘in 
wonder, “ The Light! The Light!” Light to live in and to 
grow by is in every direction of space; and it pours into us 
when we become like it, child-like and God-like, shining, 
unaware, unto our perfect day. 

When the soul as artist sees tho beautiful essence of each 
thing, then the sway of the self is over, and release ig near.” 


Higher Education in India, Past and Present. - 


Convocation Address to the Uviversity of Mysore on 
October 29th 1924 by Annie Besant D. L. Published 
by Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 
Price As. 6. 
Dr Besant is one of the most eminent expositors of 
Indian civilization. In the brochure under review, 
the learned doctor takes us through long vistas of time 
and acquaints us with the state of education in India 
during the various epochs of her eventful history. We 
are told of Kulpati.Kanva’s Ashram where 10,000 students 
were taught and fed. Then the learned doctor dilates 
upon the Sangams of the South and especially of the 
three famous Sangams of Madura, of which the first was 
said to have lasted for 16,149 years, the second 3 700 
and the third 1850. She speaks then of the famous seat 
of learning Nadeya where as late as 1908 Mr. Ward 
found 30 Colleges and 250 pupils. Coming down to the 
Buddhist Age, Dr Besant speaks of the famous univer- 
sities of Nalanda and Vikramasala and of the monastery 
of Jagaddala, the University of Kartaya and the twenty- 
two Viharas in Tamralipli. Most of these were destroyed 
by Muslims. After dwelling at some length on the 
Muslim Madrassas, she gives us interesting information 
about the state of Hindu education as the British found 
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Bengal where reading, writing, the composition of letters 
and elementary arithmetic and accounts, either 
commercial or agricultural or both were taught. The 
destruction of the village system and the introduction-of 
English education destroyed all these schools, and: the 
masses sank into ignorance. BES 
The booklet is full of valuable information and is 


well worth a study. 


Indian. Ideals in Education, Religion and Philoso- 
phy and Art being the Kamala Lectures for 1924-25 by 
Annie Besant D. L. Published by Theosophical Publi- 
shing House Madras. Price Rel. 

Dr. Ashutosh Mukerji, Vice-Chanceller of the Calcutta 
University, founded a Trust in the name of his dearly 
loved daughter under which a Kamala Lecturer was to 
be appointed every year, to deliver three Lectures, first 
in Calcutta University and then insome other. Dr. 
Besant was the first Lecturer so appointed. The book 
under review is a reprint of these three lectures. The 
lecturer deals with Indian Ideals in Education, Religion 
and Philosophy and Art. All the three lectures are 
most learned and full of useful and valuable information. 
We commend the book to all educated men who value 
the priceless heritage left to us by our forbears, a heri- 
tage that will suffice not only for the intellectual and 
spiritual needs of our race but also of bumanity. 

Artha Shastra Part I. by Principal Rajendra 
Kumar, M. A., of the Commercial College Delhi. Pub- 
lished by the Vyoparak Pustak Bhandar, Clarkharwala, 
Delhi. Price Rs, 2-8-0. 

The claim of the vernaculars and especially of Hindi, 
the lingwa franca of India, to be the medium of secondary 
and higher educaticn is being recognised day by day 
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even by those who are imprevious to all but buresucra- 
tic influences. But original works on modern knowledge 
in Hindi are very few, even translations aro not plentiful. 
Beonomies is a modern science which is a very popular 
subject of study in the universities of the civilized world. 
No National Indian University can afford to neglect this 
important subject. Suitable text books on economics are 
thus a sorely felt desideratum It is therefore, a matter 
for gratification that duly qualified scholars, possessed 
of the right sort of intellectual equipment needed for the 
task, are responding to the call of duty and producing 
the right kind of literature. The latest work of the kind 
is the book under review. 

Principal Kumar is a learned man who has made a 
deep study of the subject. He has drawn especially upon 
Marshall and Taussig, but there is a great deal of original 
thought in his book and he has made a laudable and very 
successful attempt to apply economic principles to the 
peculiar. conditions prevailing in India. | 

The book will help cousiderably in building up Indian 
economics. : It is written in a pleasent and readable style 
and the various problems discussed are treated froma 
popular standpoint. The illustrations employed are apt, 
homely and happy and any reader of average understand- - 
ing can follow the book. We commend the book not 
only to students of National Colleges but to all Hindi- 
knowing men and women who care to keep themselves 
abreast of the times. 
= Tapasvi Bharat. By M. Chunilal Khanna. Pub- 
lished by Shiromant Pustalialya, Mohanlal Road, Lahore. 
Price 4 annas. 

. — Itis a small booklet in Urdu giving a brief story of 
the life of Bharat, one of the chief heroes of the great 


epic, the Ramayana, 
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_ The story is interestingly and at places even arres- 
fae told, but the language needs LEY EON CEC and 
revision. 

Dilchasp Kahanian. Compiled by Professor Ram 
Surup Kawshala, Vidya Bhushan. Published by Lala 
Chunilal Manager Shiromani Pustakalya, Mohantal 
Road; Tiahore. Second Edition, Price 5 annas. 

This beautifully printed Urdu booklet consists of 50 
moral tales written ‘in simple language and a pleasant 
style. They are most suitable for young children. We 
would recommend it to parents and teachers of young boys. 
They can buy copies and present them to the children. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
MEETING AT PATNA. 

The All India Congress Committee met at Patna 
and duly registered the edict of the Mabatma drafted in 
consultation with the Swarajists, the custodians of Gandhi's 
political conscience. This edict constitutes the last and 
final step of the Great Surrender. The Mahatma feels 
that, with the Hindus and the Muslims at logger-heads: 
and his late lieutenants dying to pick up crumbs from 
the official tables, he is absolutely powerless to control 
forces of disintegration and disruption, which are a 
direct consequence of the failure of the Non-co- operation 
movement. It is, however, doubtful that the Great 
Surrender will be productive of any great g good to the 
country. 

The Swarajists are liberals in disguise. ‘They indulge 
in tall talk about uniform and consistent obstruction, but 
in practice they co-operate, oppose and obstruct as the 
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occasion requires. Their method is the method of 
whining, snarling and threatening protest, while that of 
the moderates is of fawning and barking protest.. Both- 
methods are equally futile. Before ube non-co-opera- 
tion movement, these methods sometimes succeeded in 
influencing the decisions of the Heaven-born service, 
for the bureaucracy did vot know exactly what were 
the sanctions behind these strong and silent protests. 


>: The country was moved to strenuous and desperate ; 
action -by the Mahatma. Protests gave placè to de- F. 
liberate defiance of authority, premeditated and regu- F 
lated challenge to the powers that be, brave and fearless ` 
disregard of Law and Order and a declaration of non- 
violent hostilities and relentless warfare. Fora time, 

the bureaucracy felt the ground slipping from under its 
feet. The war was carried on with ceaseless vigour on 

both sides. The Indian General happened to be a saint 

first and. a warrior afterwards. A few non-combatants 

on: hig side broke the rules he had laid down. The $ 
General -cried a halt and issued orders for a retreat. 

The orders were obeyed, but the soldiers looked sullen 

and resentful The General was not treated generously & 
chivalrously by.the enemy. He was arrested and clapped 

into Jail. One of the wings of the National Army, which 


consisted of Indian Ulsterists—who acknowledged India 
as their mother- -country merely because no other land 
claimed or accepted them as its own and who desired 
to share with the foreign rulers dominion over the 
majority. of their countrymen and had joined the national 


forces merely because their united will had been flouted 
in one particular—was won over by cajolery and pro- 
mises af special, treatment. The chief reason of “this 


winning, over , was the overthrow,-owing to causes for 
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which the British Government was not directly and 
visibly responsible, of ths sectional cause for securing the 
triu nph of which alone —and not from motives of pat- 
riotism—they had ent2red into a dafensive and offensive 
alliances with the Indian Patriots. 

No protests cvn avail now, no resolutions carried 
with asclanvtion cwi move the hearts of our rulers, 
no memorials cin disturb the equanimity of the gods 
installed in their temples on Olympian heights and 
no joint ameadments adopted by the mock Legislature— 
which‘has been established not to enforce the will of 
the people and register the decrees of articulate 
public opinion but to play at making laws by hammering 
away at the legislative anvil again and again —can inter- 
fere with the round of gaieties at the Viceregal palace at 
Simla or Delhi for the simple reason that the national- 
ists in India have proved themselves to be not loyal and 
luw abiding subjects, craving for detached favours and 
impatient because they come slowly, but defeated’ rebels 
who claim back their own and are now whining merely 
because they failed to bite. 


The conquerers will not engage in reprisals, they 
will even grant an amnesty; but only if the rebels will 
return to loyal submission and not seek to get by empty 
and impotent threats what their determined resistance 
failed to get them. Their resistance failed because 
their general was too saintly to be a successful warrior 
and because their allies placed sectional before national 
interests. Bluff will avail them no longer.. Let them 
silently organise their forces and strike again at the 
psychological moment. l 

A section of the Swarajists-are, however, in no mood 
to do that, Silent organization ‘requires abstemious 
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habits, life of austerity and penance and -readiness to 
suffer. They. have suffered enough in jails, they are now 
eager to have a taste of the fleshpots of Egypt. They 
can Wear Khaddar no more. It burts their skin. They 
long to clothe themselves in. delicate muslin. They 
can be teetotallers no longer. They must drink the 
health of high officials and be toasted by them. They 
have worn the Gandhi cap. and the unfashionable kurta 
long enough. They are straining at the leash and are 
eagerly looking: forward to the moment when they will 
have. freedom to stiffen themselves up in Parisian 
garments of the latest design. It is for these reisons 
that we ‘gay. that the Great Surrender will prove abso- 
lutely- fruitless and barren of tangible results. Even 
though the Yarn Franchise has heen thrown into the 
back ground, the ardent spirits among. the Swarajists 
‘are not satisfiel. They „would abolish it altogether. 
“The compulsary wearing of Khaddar galls upon them. 
They, will not even consent to insistence upon the 
wearing of Swadeshi garments by Congressmen on the 


ground that the Congress must. be a predominantly. 


political body and the Prodigal Son—the Liberal cwm- 
Independent ‘group — must be welcomed back to the 


Congress. As regards the first ground, it need only be — 


said that he is but a poor politician who does not under- 
stand that political domination is not only maintained 
by means of economic exploitation but for the sake of it. 


And how pray can you remove the one without -destroy- 


ing the means of maintaining the other? How can 


economic exploitation cease, unless the nation passes: 


a selfdenying ordinance and decides to boycott all 
foreign goods, especially foreign cloth which is the chief 
bespert< into our peo ened GOOSEN 


chet? 
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This is the negative aspect of Swadeshi. The positive 
aspect is Khaddar 7%. e. the exclusive use of home-spun and 
home-woven cloth. Khaddar, and not mill-made cloth, 
can, under the present circumstances of the country, work 
out the political salvation of this country. The foreign 
exploiters will not let the British Parliament give up 
political domination so long as exploitation’ is not 
rendered impossible. [f you start mills, the Excise Duty 
is there to nip the textile industry in the bud and to 
make it unprofitable for you to carry on your mill 
industry. If the Excise Duty is removed and protective 
tarrif is levied upon foreizn cloth, the foreign capitalist 
will shift his plant to India, profit by these legislative 
enactments and undersell the output of Swadeshi mills. 
The Government will never consent to the imposition of 
punitive duties on the outturn of foreign-owned mills 
run in India. It is, of course, unthinkable that the 
foreign capitalist will come over to India and employ 
people to spin and weave. This sort of investment cannot 
bə expected to be paying for him. If our agriculturists, 
who constitute about 73 p r cent. of the population, 
adopt hand-spinning- and hand-weaving as a supple~ 
mentary occupation, they will be able to produce all the 
cloth that the couatry needs and if they form co-operative 
societies and deal directly with the urban consumer, they 
will find this occupation sufficiently lucurative and the 
urban consumer too will not be required to pay pro- 
hibitive prices. If that is accomplished, the motive for’ 
British domination will be gone and that will effect the 
advent of Swarajya. Boycott and Khaddar are, therefore, 
a political necessity for India and a direct means of 
attaining Swarajya. If Mr. Sriniwas Shastri is nota 
believer in Swadeshi, the Congress can do without him 
until he finds out the error of his ways. It is poor logic 
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to assert that because Mr. Shastri is Patriotic, the 
Congress must sacrifice its razson d’elre and surrender un- 
conditionally to him. A man may be patriotic and yet 
wrong on aparticular question. Sir Sankaran Nair has 
always been honest and yet he condemned’ the Gandhi 
movement in all its aspects and cited the I. P. C. 
and the ©. P.C. iu support of his view. ‘There are 
patriotic people who believe that the country is not 
yet fit for Swarajya. Will the Congress change its 
creed in order to have them enrolled as members? 
We know of patriotic people who believe in untoucha- 
bility, of others whodo not believe in Hindu-Muslim 
Unity; of others again who believe that so long as 
Muslim preponderance can not be guaranteed, all efforts 
to win Swarajya are unpatriotic. Are: the blind 
admirers of Mr. Sriniwas Shastri willing to oblige these 
“patriots” by extending to them a similar indulgence and 
deleting Hindu-Muslim Unity, equal rights for all Indian 
communities and civmpaign against untouchability from 
the Congress Programme? Personalities: do count a 
great deal, but they must be sacrificed to principles if 
the painful necessity of doing so most unfortunately 
arises. 

THE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE CAWNPORE 

CONGRESS. 

The Reception Committee of the Fortieth Indian 
National Congress has accepted the recommendation of the: 
majority ‘of Provincial Congress Committees and has elected 
Mrs. Naidu President of the forth-coming session, 
Chivalry prompts us: to support. this decision and to congra- 
ulate both the Reception Committee and Mrs. Naidu on 

this choice. Mrs. Naidu is the first Indian Lady who has 
risen to the highest office which it is in: the gift of educa- 


ndia: to bestow, lk: the ‘res d; 
ted Ir din Ao REES [iinan con Digitized b' PEt womanhood, 


LISS MINIEN | 
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which is an integral part of the civilization which we 
have inherited from the ancient progenitors of our race, - 
comes to the aid of the feeling of gratification which 
asserts its sway in the first flush of excitement. But 


deeper reflection introduces another note and sobers 


down the enthusiastic delight. Even chivalry must be 
enlightened and discriminating and need not necessarily 
blind us to the realities of the situation. There isa lullin 
the country after the storm. All activity is paralysed. We: 
are passing through a blind alley of which the end is yet 
not insight. The office of the President of the Congress 
is not merely ornamental. The President is the elected 
head of the Indian democracy for full one year. India is 
a congeries of warring communities and jarrivg interests. 
It requires rere qualities of the head and the heart to be able 
to reconcile hostile interests, give sound advice to all sec- 
tions and check-mate an ever-vigilant bureaucracy which » 
is always playing a deep game. At this juncture, the 
President must be a person who is far-sighted, has a deep 
vision, is never guided by the impulse of the moment, has 
practical wisdom and has a thick skin. Now Mrs. Naidu 
would not be the gifted poetess that she is, if she was not 
an impulsive, idealistic and dreamy visionary, living nob 
in the actual, throbbing, vital, restless and ugly present. 
but in the dead, restful, golden past, or the charming, 
superb and perfect future. She lives either in retrospect 
or in prospect. She sways the hearts of our people by 
means of artistic phrases and literary craftsmanship and, 
not their intellects by means ot original contribu- 
tions to the solution of many knotty problems which 
face use 

Her record of brilliant speech-making is magnificent. 
She has many a time smoothed the asperities, ef our 
public life, removed creases from the puckered forehead 
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of many a public. worker, heartened many a despairing 
soldier, introduced the eunshine of hope where there was 
formerly the gloom of despondency. But her record of con- 
structive statesmanship is nil, perhapsit is the other way, 
Even the moderates protested against the ill-advised and 
hasty eulogium that she bestowed upon General Smuts, 
The astute warrior and statesman captured the heart of 
the impulsive songstress that India had‘indiscreetly chosen 
as her ambassador. The ambassador was charming but the 
shrewd soldier was charm-proof and by means of firmness 
and urbanity - which qualities storm feminine hearts—cast 
a spell over the charmer. Then her advice to the East 
Africans to cease non-payment of taxes—tendered as 
soon as she landed on African soil on the spur of the 
moment without in the least studying the situation— 
brought them disaster. The glamour of her personality 
and phraseology enabled her to rush the resolution 
through the Hast African Congress. But it was a 
resolution which could never be carried out. Our country- 
men in Kenya are for the most part either Government 
servants or servants of European firms or shopkeepers 
who cater for European settlers As soon as the no-tax 
campaign was started, the Government began to reduce 


their establishments or to employ European clerks and, 


the settlers began to boycott non-co-operators. The 
result was a complete and disgraceful collapse of the 
passive resistance movement in Kenya. In Uganda and 
Tanganyika Territory, it was not tried at all. In Zazibar 
Protectorate the Indians have hardly any substantial griev- 
ances. Many Indo-African leaders that met us deplored 
the thoughtlessness of elders in India who chose Mrs. Nai- 
du to be their accredited messenger to Hast Africa at a 
time when they needed sage advice coolly tendered and 


not political fireworks and hocus pocus. Then the people 
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there had taken to khaddar. This worthy lieutenant 
of Mahatma Gandhi advised them to discard indigenous 
styles of dress and to ape Europeans so that they might ° 
hold their heads up before the latter. If blind imitation 
were a means of asserting national self-respect, the 
African natives would not be undergoing a process of 
gradual but sure extinction. For a modernised African 
is perhaps the original of the picture in advertisements of 
of monkey-brand soap. The result is that almost'all the 
money that the Indian earns in East Africa is drained by 
the foreign merchant and the mother-country starves, 
while her sons abroad fill the pockets of the foreigner. 
This is a direct tragic result of Mrs. Naidu’s diplomatic 
—God save the mark !—mission. to Africa. Is the 
Presidentship of the Congress a reward for Mrs. Naidu’s 
achievements in that continent ? 

We acknowledge that Mrs. Naidu is a splendid lieute- 
pant when the General is near at hand to correct vagaries, 
to check extravagances and to restrain gushing hysterics 
due to an imagination running riot. She is a creeper that 
reveals its charm most when there is a firm tree round 
Which it can twine itself. She clings to prophets and 
goes about singing their message in ringing musical silvery 
tones. At one time Gokhale was her hero. After his 
demise, the lesser fry had their turn. Now it is Gandhi 
who is the god of her worship. And yet she is Gandhite 
only when she is with the prophet. As soon as she is out- 
side the orbit of the great magician’s personal magnetism 
and compelling presence, she asserts her independence or 
in other words unconsciously succumbs to the influence of 
the great stage-manager and tactician of the Swarajya 
party i.e., Mr. Moti Lal Nehru whose perpetual smile and 
amiable manners have entrapped cleverer persons than 
Mrs, Naidu can ever claim to be. Nobody knows—not 
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even Mre. Naidu herselfi—whetber at the present moment 
she is a Gandhite or a Nehruite If she knew her own 
mind, she would not be a poetess, for a genius never fully 
understands his or her own message. He or she simply 
passes it on as if is given to him or her leaving it for 
others, whose understanding is less volatile, to interpret 
it in various and even conflicting and contradictory ways. 
Perhaps: that is why Moti Lal, the Swarajist father and 
Jwahar Lall the Gandhite son have both supported her 
eandidature with equal fervour. Perhaps the fates have 
so ordained that, at the most critical moment in its life, 
the deliberations of the Indian National Congress are tobe 
presided over not by robust common sense but by mystic 
elusiveness. We may, of course, be entirely wrong. Mrs. 
Naidu is perhaps meant to be, like the British sovereign, 
a majestic non-entity entitled to all the honors due to her 
exalted position but burdened with none of the responsi- 
bilities which have hitherto appertained to it. Perhaps 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru will act as. con- 
stitutional advisers to India’s uncrowned queen during 
her short reiga. She will reign while they wi ill rule. 
If that is understood, all that we have said above may be 
regarded a mere theoretical dissertation. 
aie -THE ARRESTS. 

On, the eve of the Congress Session at Cawupore, the 
Government has arrested some prominent Congressmen 
in .the United Provinces in connection with Kakori 
Train Dacoity. So long as the evidence against. them 
is not.before the. public, it is difficult to form an opinion 
about..their. actual complicity in the crime. All that 
their countrymen can say about many of them is that 
they will continue to believe in, their innocence . unless 
the contrary is proved. Over-zealous officials have . not 
always: been scrupulously discriminating at the time of 


— ee er 
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making wholesale arrests. et us hope for the best 


and await the decision of the courts 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN QUESTION. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews writing to Young India about 
the new Bill which Dr. Malan has introduced in the 
South African Legislature says :— 

' This bill, if carried into law, will segregate Indians first 
in the towns and then in the country, and will destroy not 
only their shop interests in Durban and elsewhere, but also 
will evict many landholders from the land in the Upland 
Districts of Natal. It will also take away from them very 
many other important rights. But in addition to all these 
things, it aims through its imigration clauses at repatriating 
under forcible measures a very large part of the Indian com- 
munity resideut in Natal. It will work havoc in that com- 
munity ; and by the pressure of both these bills together it is 
hoped by the South African Europeans that the Indians may 
be induced, or more truly speaking forced, to leave the country. 
Dr. Malan, the author of this new measure, frankly declares 
that this is his own intention, and that he wishes to get out 
of the country as many Indians as possible. 

What matters it, if the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement has 
been practically torn to pieces! What matters it, if the 
established rights of the Indian community in South 
Lord Reading 
and Sir B. N. Sharma are exchanging compliments 
at banquets and the other Indian Members of the 
Viceroys’s Council are enjoying themselves at Simla and 
thanking the Lord that they have uo dear and nee 
relatives in South Africa to share the indignities being 
heaped upon the Indians. Why should the Viceroy 
take strong action? He isthe agent of the Parliament 
of the British Empire minus India, responsible to Great 
Britainand Greater Britain, not to the Indian people. As 
. egards the Indian Members, each one of them fully 
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“realises that ha owes his high oflice to the patronage 
of the nominee of the British Grovernment and not to 
the suffrages of his countrymen. And the Swarajists 
members of the Assembly! What can they do except 
pass a resolution iu the Assembly which will be consigned 
to the dust-bin xud move an adjournment of the house, 
which motion the Hon’ble Mr. Patel will surely rule in 
order. When the discussion is over and the enthusiasm 
has evaporated, they will adjourn to Hotel Cecil, 
hold a party meeting and decide how most effectively to 
cajole the Independents and flirt with the Liberals! 
„Poor souls! What about the National Congress! It 
-has appointed a day on which protest meetings will be 
-held and Hindus and Muslims will fraternise and disperse 
and then break one anothers heads at the earliest 
opportunity. Whom must our afflicted brethren in Africa 
‘look up to then? Surely to the Lord of the Universe 
who is All Justice whose mills grind slowly but surely 
and to the Divine in them which if properly mobilised 
into effective action will secure them a victory which 
‘historians will record with pride and exultation, But 
where is the Gandhi who will stir the Divine in them 
into action ? Where? replies the echo. 
THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 


- A Court of Law in the reactionary State of Tennessee 
has decided that it is criminal for a professor in the 
State to inculcate the principles of Darwinism. This has 
attracted the sympathies of those who are for fair play 
and would taboo no teaching by legal ensctment. And 
the Darwinian Theory is enjoying a brief spell of not 
oriety. Meanwhile Professor Wood Jones of the Univer- 


A 


sity of Adelaide is proclaiming about his own view — 


‘that ‘Darwin was mistaken and monkey descended 
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from man, not man from monkey. He thinks the 
missing link will never be discovered, despite what 
Sir Arthur Smith Woodward may. vay. Perbaps it 
will ultimately be established philosophically—science 
in the strict sense of the term has: no jurisdiction in 
a matter like this—that not only monkeys but all 
lower animals encase the degenerate souls of erring 
humans serving their term of imprisonment and being 
purged of evil propensities either through the operation 
of the Law of Disuse or that of the Law of Satiety. 


THE RESTORATION OF INDIAN CULTURE. 


Tt is a matter for supreme gratification that, although 
Imperialist Britons think it a sacred national duty to 
underrate and undervalue, on political grounds the 
civilization and culture of subject races, there are 
Eoglishmen and English women who study Indian 
civilization in an impartial spirit of sympathetic under- 
standing and are not afraid of conclusions which would 
inspire Indians with pride in their past and consequent 
hope for their future. Sir John Woodroffe, writing in the 
September issue of Current Thought (Madras), quotes 
from “a wonderful letter” written by the wife of George 
Boole, author of Boole’s law. It was of his book, “Laws 
of Thought,” that Herbert Spencer said that it was the 
greatest advance in logic since Aristotle. In the wonder- 
ful letter Mrs. Boole says at one place! rag 

“I do as George Boole and De Morgan did. I bow my head 
in reverent thankfulness to that mysterious Hast, whence come 
to us wafts of some transcendent power the nature of which we 


ourselves can hardly state in words.” 


ee POM PCa | 
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sattle, 

The great mathematician Professor De Morgan Be wae 

in his Preface to ‘Maxima and Minima” by ` average 
( $ Chandra, the great Indian scholar of Mathematier 
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“the English forget that there still exists a body of 
(Hindu) literatuse and science which might well be the 
nucleus of a new civilization, though every trace of 
Christian and Mohammadan civilization were blotted out 
of existence.” Sir John Herschel in his article on “Mathe- 
matics” in Brewster’s Cyclopedia says: “The Brahma- 
siddhanta, the work of Bralinagupta, an Indian astrono- 
merofthe 7th century, contains a general method for the 
resolution of indeterminate problems of the second degree, 
an investigation which actually baftled the skill of every 
modern analyst, till the time of Lagrange’s solution, 4 
not excepting the all-inventive ruler himself ” 
= 


Indian Culture needs restoration. We are thankful 
to sympathetic foreigners who are helping us in this 
work. And yet they are not foreigners. Indian Culture 
has a universal character. It is a heritage left by 
Indian sages to the entire human race, without distinction 
of caste, color or creed. It is a culture which was de- 
veloped by the ancestors not only of Indians but all the 
races, civilized or degenerate, that inhabit this earth. 
The Indian descendents of these rishis have, however, 
a peculiar duty to discharge. They have kept the 


tradition of this culture unbroken. Let them now in- | 
vestigate its potentialities and, while doing so, invite | 


the co-operation of other branches of the human race. 
Then and then alone can this gigantic task be accom: 
plished with any degree oi success. 

THE GOLDEN RULE OF AHIMSA. 


Shree Ghatkopar Sarvajanak Jivadaya Khata {an 


‘sity ort and circulated it as a supplement to Young India. 


thate Sra, 8.4m ie ice Bling | reading, sounn opens with 
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passionate and reasoned appeal both to Non Hindus and 
- Hindus. The appeal to non-Hindus is thus worded :— 

We address this appeal not only to Hindus, but to Musal- 
mans, Christians and all who claim to worship the’ God of 
Mercy. 

To the Musalmans we humbly submit, that if they ‘call 
upon the Almighty as Rahman, Rahim, Fazil and Karim 
(the Merciful ), they’ dare not claim -a monopoly of God’s 
Rahm, Fazal and Karm ( Mercy ) for mankind and deprive 
the lower animals of all share in this divine gift. It is im- 
possible to maintain that the killing of an anima] is not as 
repugnant to God as the killing of a human being. Man, as 
the lord of the creation, dare not misuse his power in order 
to tyrannise over the rest. On the other hand, noblesse oblige. 
High privileges imply correspondingly great responsibilities, 
and’man therefore is truly the lord of the creation only when he 
extends to the sub-human species not only the same considera- 
tion and protection as to his own race but even more. The only 
realsuperiority is the superiority of service and self-devotion, 
not the superiority which enables us to sacrifice others to. our 
own appetites. The story of Ebrahim’s sacrifice asks us to con- 
secrate our dearest and nearest to the service of God, and gives 
us the consolation that as God never tries man beyond his 
capacity, He may in His mercy rest content with only 

an insignificant portion by way of symbol and return to 
us the rest, provided that we offer Him our all. We 
can only offer our first-born; God, if He pleases, may 
spare him for us, and accept instead a goat, that is to say 
nothing at all, taking the will for the deed. The only real sacri- 
fice and the only sacrifice truly acceptable to God is the sacrifice 
of our own selves. To the „Christians, we submit that if the 
Lord enjoins upon them to love even theic enemies, they dare 
not exclude the lower animals from the benefit of the universal 
law of love. 

On the lower ground of expediency, too, j 

‘athe last analysis, is only to slaughter our children and 


oyrselves. Heavy infant mortality and the low average 


to slaughter, cattle, 
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expectation of life among adults in our country are directly 
traceable to this terrible.waste of invaluable nutrition for man, 


There is a tradition (Hadis) according to which Hazrat 
Mahummad Mustafa is reported to have said,‘ Cow’s milk 
and ghee possess invaluable medical properties while cow’s 
flesh is the fountain of disease.’ And what is true of cow’s flesh 
is equally true of all other kinds of meat. lt is a fact well 
established by the testimouy of the medical profession all the 
world over that meat-eaters are susceptible toa variety of 
diseases from which vegetarians are immune. 

Musalman rulers elsewhere (2. e. Khalifa Abdul Malik of 
Iraq in the early days of Islam and H. M. the Amir of Af- 
ghanistan at the praseut day) have prohibited cow slaughter, 
The Emperor Babar stopped the slaughter of cows, and ina 
will, which is still preserved in the Bhopal palace library, 
enjoined upon. his son Humayun a continuance of. this salutary 
policy. Cow slaughter was forbidden by the Emperors Akbar, 
Jehangir, Mahummad Shah, and others. It has been pro- 
hibited now-a-days among others viz. H.E.H. the Nizam, H.H. 
Nawab Saheb of Radhanpur, H.H. the Shaikh Sahib of Mangrol 
(Kathiawar) and the Nawab Saheb of Murshidabad (see Nazir 
Ahmad Sahib Sitapuri’s Urdu pamphlet “Islamic Goraksha”). 

We endorse every word of the following appeal to 
meat-eating Hindus. 


To Mgat-Eatine HINDUS. 

` You are pledged to and anxious for cow protection, but we 
venture to suggest to you that you cannot save the cow unless 
you save buffaloes, goats, shesp and other animals as well. 
You must observe our old canon of interpretation in virtue of 
which #terat gafa aaa | means that you must guard 
the curds not only against crows but against the world. In 
the injunction “SAVE THE COW”, the word ‘COW’ does 
not exhaust all the animals you are to save but is used merely 
as an illustration. The emphasis is on the word ‘Save’, nof on 
‘Cow’ which is an inclusive and not an exclusive term. If 
you consult the cow whom you honour by the proud name of 
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mother, she will be the first to object to this odious discrimi- 
nation in her favour and to volunteer to be slaugtered in 
preference to the other animals whose mother she is no less 
than yours. But as a matter of fact you will find that your 
slaughter of other animals necessarily involves the slaughter 
of cows, and you cannot be free from the guilt of cow-killing 
so long as you continue to send other animals to slaughter. 


That is the beauty of Religion. 
CACTAET ANET IAA AZAT AATA | 


“44 Even a little of this Dharma saves from a great peril, 
because the little serves as a seed which in course of time 
grows into a mighty Ashvattha Tree. Remember the story 
of the highway robber who promised a religious teacher that 
he would. never tell a lie, subseqently found that he could 
redeem his promise only by a complete change in his ways 
of life and thus from a sinner was converted into a saint. 
Cow protection, similarly, implies and is impossible without 
the protection of other animals as well. Every ohe knows 
that the Hindus’ consumption of mutton &c., and avoidance of 
beef is responsible for the dearness of the first and the cheap- 
ness of the second kind of meat. If the Hindus give up 
mutton &c., as they have given up beef, mutton &c., will be 
_cheaper than beef, and thus non-Hindus will take to mutton 
&c., as they are now compelled to take to beef. So long as . 
mutton is dearer in price than beef, every Hindu who takes 
mutton is guilty of cow slaughter. He kills all the sheep and 
the goats, and compels non-Hindus to slaughter cows.. Thus 
there are two arguments why you should give up all meat. 
In the first place, there is no sense absolutely in avoiding 
the flesh of one animal and consuming that of all others. Life 
is as dear and death as painful to the goat or sheep as it is to 
the cow or for that matter to yourself, and killing the goat 
is no less sinful than killing the cow or. a human being. 
Secondly in avoiding beef and taking all the other kinds of 
meat, you defeat even your limited object of saving the cow. 
By giving up mutton &c., it is possible for .you to save many 
cows, and if knowing this all the while, you do not give up 
mutton, you are as guilty of cow slaughter as if you actually 
slaughtered cows yourselves. It is a poor sort of non-co-opera- 
tion with Muslims which the Hindus of holy Prayag are repor- 
ted to be practising by proposing to erect a slaughter-house of 
their own. We invite them to eschew all meat for the period 
of a year and see for themselves what a large reduction they 
_ Will thereby be able to effect in cow slaughter. = 


The following table embodied in the Report shows’ 


~~ how appalling is the number of dumb animals slaughtered 


in our country every year. 


oa 
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Statementt o f ainmals slaughtered in some of the various Munici. 
pal Slaughter Houses of our country during one year 
From 1st April 1923 to 31st March 1984. 


Noy. Towa | Co vs Bufi «loes Bullocks| Calves | Total Goes 
I| Calcutta ... ... (836215) 4858 | * | 2885 |90314 | . 262074 
2|. Bandra (Bombay)|83723 |[13896 | 18035 ... [58154 | 786342 
3| Shahjahanpur ... [25653*) x A * 125658 Á 
4| Delhi ... se | 2956") x * sy 29565 190789 
5| Howrah . [13154*| 187 A wee (138341 10291 
6| Lahore 6322 | 4566 | 549 | ... [11487 | 198949 
7 Sialkot 6258*| * ne * 6258 264992 
8) Sholapur 5190 | 8510 | 2655 | 260 |11615 68164 
y| Meerut 5062 | 2438 | 1247 | 706 | 9453] 14427 
10} Gawnpore ... 5914 | L171 | 3444 34 |10563 43890 
11) Lucknow 2485 | 7215 | 1457 e MALTS 118530 
12) Ahmedabad ... | 1866 | 4208 | 7912 | 142 [14128 80223 
13 Pazundaung(Ran.) 6753 | 1863 |17581 | 812 |26509 153558 
I4 Karachi ... ... | 2882] 1783 | 2216 | 608 | 5879 |. 159768 
13] Akola... ° || Zi. eee fe | 4121| 18462 
16) Bahraich 2424 | 1681] 796 | ... | 4901|. | 8589 
IGANG te |. 2260 | 2851 | 2457 | 3029 10597 43363 
18} Gorakhpur 2180 | 1966 | 176 | ... | 4822 36924 
19! Bhusawal ... OTS sie. v6 TAT 1978 7142 
20, Godhra NOL x tin 5101 a 
21| Jubbulpore 6940*| , * | * | 6940] 11979 
22| Rewari 1230 | 3881 851*, 168 |- 5075 4677 
23| Muttra 1224 | 1227 | 2492 | 508 | 5451 8204 
24| Ghazipur ... 1975 | 129 | 462 | ... | 2566 |: 4961 
25| Dacca:.. ... BOI) .... 806 | 5642 | 9060 | 28842 
26| Rajahmundry 833 | 1778 298 10 | 2919 20450 
27) Vizagapatam 1080 | 920 37 3 | 2040 18793 
28) Kurla (Bombay) E05; |. ... To MAUD ss 
29| Broach. .......| 850 | 1721 | 461%, * 2532 15045 
30) Trichinopoly ... | 2994 61,) 1243 4298 92977 
3l Surat s. ui dee 409 | 1523 | 1511 33 | 3476 92450 
32| Coonoor e... | 2866 | >... [f s.. .. | 2386 9890 
33} ‘Akyab... ... 1965*, 32| * 1166 | 3168 497 
34) Burhanpur 1575.| 289 | .614] ... | 2478 9506 
35) Deragazikhan ... 100 99 | 1248 | 1480 | 2874 5087 
36| Malegaon ... 16783 } 1176| ... 33 | 2882 as 
37| Nadiad 2 | 1793 9 1804 2654 
88| Mangalore OAR I Es. 1724 4521 
839: Mysore ... 682 | 570 | 2086 3338 58241 
40} Malkapur ... 476| 815 |.1450 2741 1894 
41| Monghyr 267 | 888 1199 | 16390 
42' Dohad...  ... 1019 263 2144 5109 
43) Dhulia aan 921 180 1750 11645 
44| Shikarpur ... 418 | 488 1195 34460 
45| Belgaum .. 414 1654 5963 


; Wi PE U a . ; 5. ee 
C} From figures supplied by authorities. 
-* ‘This shows that animals in this oolumn are inoluded in the figure 


mentioned against the name of the town in the same line, 
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* We have always believed that Mahatma Gandhi's 
doctrine of non-violence. which is only a truncated edition 
of the ancient doctrine of ‘Ahimea, can never spread 80 
long as there are people in India who would mercilessly 
and wantonly murder innocent fellow- -creatures merely 
in order ` to gratify a perverted taste. There are no 
grounds on which the killing - of innocent animals nay our 
benefac:: ors in the dumb creation.can be justified which 
would not sanction with greater force the eating of enemies 
taken in war. Inwhat respect is meat-eating a less culpa- 
ble moral offence than. man-eating? The question of taste 
does” not help the meat-eater. Cannibals report that 
human flesh is much more delicious and well it may. be 
for it is certainly very tender and moreover the man- 
eaters are a greater authoriiy than mere meat-eaters, 
for they have tried both varieties.” What is the use of 
establishing Sociéties forthe Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and fining people for overloading mules, if 
slaughter-houses ‘are permitted” within the ‘precincts of 
what-are called centres of civilization? 4 
MEDD DAGRECORDS SEDO 
A 
= GURUKULA SAMACHAR. . ų 


EE DADO DAO ORDRAG Cha | 


: Motto I.—By Force: of Brékimacharya alone Havoi sage $i 
conquered déath—The Veda. j i 


Spencer. 


meget THE VACATION. 


Principal. Ragndevas spent the vacation at Mussourie ~ 
for the most part, but.he found time’ to attend the - © 
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anniversaries of Simla and Kasauli Arya Samajes. Other 
professors spent the vacation at home, especially the 
Bengali professors who are. always- most. anxious to be 
in the midst. of their people at the time of Durga Pujah. 
As regards the students, some of them had trips to the 
bills, A party of professors with their families was to 
have proceeded to hills, but the whereabouts of the party 
are unknown. at the time of writing these lines. Pro- 
fessor Satyaketu Vidyalankar spent a considerable part 
of the vacation at the Servants of India Society Poona. 
l ‘and devoured voraciously numerous, volumes. of the 


Library. We. only hope there was no intellectual gluttony 


OUR BUILDINGS. 


Thank God,. there, was. no, flood. this year. and the. 


remnants of our, buildings.are quite safe and sound. 
Mr, GOPAL. 

Mr. Gopal B.A., Manager Indraprasth Gurukula, spent, 
a few days at. Hyderabad (Deccan) collecting donations 
for the Gurukula Building Fund. His efforts met with 
unprecedented success. About 10,000 Rs. were subscribed. 
We congratulate both Mr. Gopal and the Aryan public 
of Hyderabad on this success. 

SANATAK, VIVEKANAND. 

On the occasion ‘of the Simla Arya Samaj Anniver- 
sary, Sanatak Vivekanand. Vidyalankar. exhibited. mar- 
vellous and. astonishing. feats, of.archery and. physical 
prowess.. The performances were attended by the elite 
of the.town., He. is now. at, Bharatpur.in response :to 
the invitation of His Highness the Maharaja. 

THE KANYA GURUKULA. 


The second anniversary of the Kanya Gnrukula Delhi i i 
will be celebrated on the 15th and 16th of November. 


We, hope that Aryan. ladies .and gentlemen. will muster 


Strong. on the occasion. anda large amount-of -money ~: 
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will be collected on the occasion. The institution has on 
~ its rolls about 109 girls and the staff consists of the Lady 
© Piiucipal Kumari Vidyawati Seth B. A., who is working 
gratis with her revered elderly sister and is the lite and 
soul of the Gurukuly and several highly-educated young ; 
“ladies most of whom are working there at considerable ton 

= self-sacr.fice. All Arya Samajes must open subscription 
lists forthwith and the well-wishers of the institution 
must set to work at once. We have every hope that 
not less than ten thousand rupees will be subscribed on 


_ the occasion. i 
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A UNIQUE OFFER. 


 Boglish Translation of Rishi Da 


Rig Veda by Pandit Ghasi Ram M. 
7 highly spoken of by press and pub 
Modern Review says :— Supplies al 
ae felf want. | 
ie Bound Rs. 2-8-0, ele Rs, 2-0-4 
Hony. Secy., At ryg ı Pratinidhi Sab 
U, P., » Meeru 


AY 

EN SE 
ea Very few copies left, ayply i 
{ ; 1. aiig a hary ya Veda with literal translationg 
bs o ourport in Hindi and copiou ee. gical and other note 
hfe Sanskrit, complete in 23 parts includit g indexes. 
i Price. Rs. 47-8-0. Postage Rs 4-4-0 
ts 2. aI ara Mm°I—Gopatha Brahmana of the Atharva¥ 


wish literal translation and purport in Hindi and various etyil 
gical and other notes in Sanskrit, comlete with indexes. | 


Price Rs. 7-4-0. Postage annas 15. ; 
= 3 aa AeaAl:—Selected Mantras of the four Vedas for pr 
and Havana with Hindi literal translation and index“ S, very | us 
_ to children and others for daily prayer. f 
Price annas 5. Postage anna 1, i 
Address— P, KAEMKARAN DAS TRIVEDI, | 
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PERSONALITY OF son. t 


( BY PANDIT GANGA PRASAD, M. a 


WHOLENo. 506 
THIN 


The comparative merit and ingore a religion 
may well be judged by the conception o oa which it 
teaches: for after all the chief function o, alsin is to 
lift the minds of its adherents to a bigh@r!pbwy wer. 
al Ligh believe the 
tr Sanatapist 


There are very few religions if any: 


Supreme deity to bea corporeal beings, 
brethren too now mostly admit that Goq is incorporeal, 


though tlrey believe in the eflicacy of worshipping corporeal 
objects for ordinary or less advanced PGople, But even 
among those religions which believe in an incorporeal. 
> God there are various grades and shadieg of beliefs and — 
] important differences of opinions about; the nature and 
attributes of the Deity. The Personality of God is an 

] f poparte point of such difference. 


JE De T helher God isa personal or impersonal being is 
d . NE 
is ~ “Id question, It was this which chiefly brought 
‘| 
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in 1880 the rupture between the Arya Samaj and the 
Theosophical Society, after the latter had for ‘some 
years been affiliated and recognised as a branch of the 
Arya Samaj. It is this which marks out the pure and 
sublime theism of the Vedas from the anthropomorphic 
notions of God as taught by the Semetic religions 
(Judaism, Christianity and Mobammedanism) on the one 
hand, and from the pantheistic teachings of neo-Vedanti- 
sts, Theosophists etc, or the vague and hazy notions about 
the Absolute as taught by certain agnostic philosophers 
enert Spencer. 

ificult to say whether God as taught in the 
d be called a Person or not, for personality 
Ben clearly defined by the philosophers. 
fO\most of them its essence consists in a will, 


ae 


be remembered that according to the | 
Vedic reliat@u.God does not possess an arbitrary will like | 
that of | a beings. On the contrary His will is 
identical wy is law. In the Bible and the Quran God 

is depicted Wa, i) being subject to all the passions and 
goticnsi of f#buman being. For example in the Bible 

we find him ¥@tsing Adam and Eve and repenting that 

he had made yume In the Quran he is described as 
cursing the infidels and making wars with them. Such — 
notions are entirely foreign to the Vedic theism and if 
they are to be cor noted by personality then we would 
not say that God i a person. 


We can call Gd a person in the same sense in which ` 
we call Him “ OA ” namely he who fills all space 
as the human m fills a body, gas: afearz: gira: qzat 
at (fem). The entire physical universe is thy 

‘a body of which the soul is God. It is in this i. 
God is described asifatte Virat or gea P wrushpab ijz 
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famous Purusha Sukta. The Atharva Veda (O OB) A 
32—34), also describes him in the same Way by saying 
‘that the earth is His feet, the heaven is His head, the 
intervening space His stomach, the sun and the moon 
His eyes, heat or fire His mouth, and the atmosphere 
His breath or lungs. This is of course clearly figurative, 
and has been beautifully explained by the late Pandit 
Gurudatta M. A. in his Vedic Magazine No. 1. Nobody 
can possibly say from this that God is constituted like 
a human being, much less that He has the emotions 
or limitations of a human being. He is the source 
of all intelligence, the maker of the whole universe and 
father of mankind, to whom prayers are addressed. 


_. Herbert Spencer, while speaking of his Absolute Un- 
knowable, says as a true agnostic, “ Duty requires us 
neither to affirm nor deny personality.” But he is 
inclined to Deny personality, and adds that Christians 
“make the erroneous assumption that the choice is be- 
tween personality, and something lower than personality; 
whereas the choice is rather between personality and 
something higher.” (First Principles p. 31). There is 
considerable force in the remarks quoted above. Again, 
he adds, “Is it not just possible that there isa mode of 
being as much transcending Intelligence and Will as 
these transcend mechanical motions?” (Ibid). 

Though essentially agnostic, Herbert Spencer's philo- 
sophy is certainty not atheistic. Indeed in some respects 
“his ideas of the Absolute come pretty near the concep- 


tion of Vedic Deity. He does not believe ina crealor 
According to him the Absolute is “Infinite 


ex nihilo. : 
and Eternal Energy from which all things) proceed.” It 
the substance at once of material, and mental 

lt is “the 


d “tence.” it is “the Ultimate Reality.” 
Ne aj q - p 
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All being,” “the ultimate cause from which humanity 
individually and as a whole in common with all other 
things has proceeded.” It is the unknown cause of which 


the entire cosmos is a manifestation.” ə 


On this Mr. Harrison, a leading Positivist exclaims ; 
“ere all is said that need be said, of God.” He 
accuses Herbert Spencer of preaching a God while not 
allowing Theologians to do the same.: On the other 
hand, Sir James Stephen while contrasting Herbert 
Spencer’s positive assertions about the Absolute given 
above with his negative aspects of the same, remarks : 
“Mr. Spencer’s conclusion appears to me to have no 
meaning at all. It isso abstract that it asserts nothing,” 
(Religion without God by W. Arthour page 488—489). 
The fact is that Herbert Spencer’s teaching is much 
more opposed to the anthropomorphic theology of 
Christianity than it is to theism itself. At thejsame 
time it is too vague and abstract. The Vedic concep- 
tion of God is as free from these defects as from the 
anthropomorphism of Christianity. 


RELIGION IN EAST AFRICA. : 


(By Panpit CHAMUPATI, M. A.) J 

The natives of East Africa, though dubbed ‘‘Heathen’’ 

by Christian writers, are not without their own conception of 
God, to whom they think, man is responsible for his good 
and bad deeds. The theory of evolution, which traces a’ 
gradation in the ideaas of divinity, cherished by various sec- 4 
tions of mankind, so that to primitive races it assigns very 


. crude superstitions, from which, by a process of gradual deve- 


lopment, some sort of pantheon, according toit, takes shape 


to merge finally into pure monotheism, is entirely upset ba } 


Ko) 
Pu lish 


eursory observation of the simple form of religion/ 


i 
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fessed by the East African Negro. He has neither idols, 

= nor sacred places, nor therefore any temples of worship. 
His God, whom he calls ‘‘Mungu” is an abstract divinity. 
He relates no mythic tales of His earthly or heavenly life. 
Call to account an African servant for some fault in serving 
you, and he will at once answer, ‘‘Mungu” knows. Threaten 
to dismiss him, he will instantly reply, his trust is in 
“Mungu”. Fine him; he will take it stoically, and say 
vou are not cutting his hands...... .. these are the gift of 
“Mungu”, and yet can earn him his bread. Such complete 
resignation is peculiar to this ‘‘ barbarous ” believer in 
“Mungu”. 


The East African has no system of worship. His innate 
trust in an omnipotent, omnipresent providence steels his 
heart against any mishap. His wants are few, incredibly 
few. His cattle are his main wealth. He eats of the abundant 
products, which mother Earth ungrudgingly supplies him. 
He wanders about in a state of nature, and only on market 
days hangs a piece of leather or a bunch of grass to hide 
his “nakedness”. He has no elaborate home, and knows 
little of the sins of society. Any Negro may share with him 
the piece of bread which his labour has fetched him. With 
your black-skinned menial another Negro will come to sleep 
and if you ask what relation the intruder is to your servant, 
the Jatter wil nnhesitatingly say, he is his brother. 

After a long drought, when ‘‘Mungu” has denied them a 
drop of rain throughout the usual season of showers, you 
may see the elders of a tribe, repairing staves in hand, to 
the highest hill in the vicinity. There they cry aloud, 
making gestures with their sticks. They confess, they are 
sinners and beg pardon. Some vague idea of the high abode 
of God is at the back of all this gesticulation. They mean 
to make their voice audible to ‘ Mungu ” in the highest 
. heaven. Hence their choice of the highest spot, hence too 
their brandis’ © pA kicks so that they all the time point 
E a an Sai! io a 

| 


> 
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Before thə British occupation of this territory followers 
of the prophet Muhammad appear to have been at work 
among the black population of these parts. Those of them 
who in public wear a flowing ‘‘Choga”, are said to be Muha- 
mmadans. Their Isiam, however, is neither deep-seated nor 
even elaborate. They know Allah and eschew pork. Further 
than this they find impossible to go with the Maulana. 
Today no missionary effort on the part of Islam is seen to be 


active among them. 


The field of proselytisation is in these days entirely in 
the hands of the Christian Father. The missions of Christ 
with the prestige, and in most cases active help, of the 
government, are sowing their seeds broadcast among the 
natives. The European, otherwise quite unwilling to cross 
the colour bar, evinces, as minister of the Church, wonderful 
sociability. He not only mixes with the natives freely, but 
also takes part in every activity of their lives, as just 
one of them. You may see Salvation Army men beating 
the drum in a native township, to which all the residents 
ir the neighbourhood both male and female flock, and join 
the tune struck by the followers of Christ. First curiosity, 
then innocent, ignorant imitation, and last of all econviction— 


. these are the grades throngh which Christianity by and by 


finds its way into the inner recesses of their hearts. Priests 
of the Church of Christ have picked up all native dialects 
and composed hymns and songs in them. On the occasion of 
native dances they introduce their own tunes and by singing 
with the natives in a chorus, leave with them something 
that lingers about their hearts. 

It is not my purpose in this article to point to the moral 
effect, elevating or otherwise, of Christianity on the daily 
life of the natives. I am of opinion that the Negroes, when 
they are coming closer and closer to the modern amenities 


‘of culture, do require some religious training. Beautiful 


— 


as their native conception of Mungu and their relation {0 : 
| Beet E e ee 
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Him is, it is too meagre and elementary to satisfy their 
imminent refined spiritual needs. I have purposely kept 
back from the reader the social and physical evils to which 
the African is prey and to remedy which religion is the 
specific. It should be open to all communities to impress 
them with their own spiritual and moral ideas. The Christians 
have’ the advantage in that a Christian Government is at 
their back. In the very nature of things other communities 
cannot look for active support from that quarter. If they 
mean to make their mission flourish, they should commence 
an organised effort, depending for resources, not simply 
on Africa but on other countries also. - 


The Arya Samaj has its Church, the Mohammedans have 
their Mosques, the Sanatan Dharm Sabha has raised a 
temple, the Aga Khannies, the most opuleut community in 
Kast Africa, has a commensurately magnificent House of 
Worship in a conspicuous quarter of the city; but all these 
edifices and the societies they represent minister to the 
needs only of immigrants into this country, who are already 
of the religious persuasion which their respective temples 
preach. In its way each of these associations is doing 
useful and solid work. But religion, as I conceive it, isa 
bridge over gulfs of colour and clime. It is a balm which 
should heal international wounds. And to achieve this end, 
itisin the highest degree essential that the mission which 
comes to push such an object to success, should command the 
services of whole-time workers and be entirely free from 
trammels of government control. Government clerks and 
men of business who sweat for their livelihood and even 
then earn their crumbs of bread from the table of govern- 
ment favour, can find little leisure and less liberty to hoist 
aloft the banner of the true religion of God. All praise to 
them for the wonderful work they are doing. Those, 


however, who exult, as they hear of the success of their 
_Church in foreign parts, should make it a point to help them 


Zi s money and men, more than both these, with organisation 
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whose centre they may locate where the activity of the mother 
Church may be the strongest. The outlook of the Church of 
Christ, which derives its resources from government aid ig 
naturally narrow. fn the interest of religion-—i. e. not to 
let its scope squeeze down-—it is necessary that Churches 
with other creeds should also be at work in the same field. 
Christianity will gain by the struggle and religion instead of 
being a hireling of politics,'as it at present is, will become the 
spiritual guide and mentor of both the ruler and the ruled. 
The religion of the ruling class consists in their white 
superciliousness. In name they are Christians, but in the 
cautious distance they keep from all men of other colours, 
they seem to keep Christ away. Between thew and Indians 
there is the Goan community. They have come from India, 
but being subjects of Portugal, they give themselves out as 
Portugese, not Indians. Law of the land treats them as 
Asiatics, though in their mode of life they have completely 
_adopted: European style.. Socially they are Christians. A 
wise missionary may use them as a link between Europeans 
and Asiatics. Africa, of all continents, affords opportunities 
of effacing all differences of race and colour. The problem 
is a difficult one, it will take centuries to solve. Religion 
alone can attempt it, and to make it capable of doing so, 
' you have first to rid it of the awckward position of de- 
pendence, which in the -hands of Christian Missionaries, 
it at present holds. To India the birth-place of Kanva and — 
Buddha, whose messages of brotherhood healed the suffer- 
ings of man-kind long, long ago, the woes of divided . 
humanity{should again makefan effectively strong appeal. 


na 


Atmadarshan or God-Consciousness. 


(By T. L. VASWANI.) F 
Many theologians! But they are often dogmatic and, 
they oft talk from the tomes. The world needs psychologist th. 
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in religion, —men who would talk from spiritual experience. 
God-consciousness in the soul is worth all the books of all 
the theologians. 


xk 
* 


Naturalism cannot go beyond nature. Humansim is 
satisfied with Humanity. 

Beyond both is the Spirit immanentin both. Naturalism 
can explain some physical aspects, but not the Movement 
of Life, nor its origin, final end, and destiny. 


kK 
* f 


Einstein says that the language of some of the great 
mysteries of the Univers is mathematics. And mathematics 
is language of the mind. If so, the thought suggests 
itself that the Universe is of the mind, is Rational. 


kk 
* 


Here are 3 marks of the Seers, of those in whom had | 
been opened the centre of Atmadarshan:—(1) tapasya,— 
born of inner renunciation, (2) humility.—born of love 
for all creatures ; (2) purity—born of communion with God 
the Beautiful. 


* 


Not alone through Saints does the Atman express Himself. 

A sinner, too, may become His vehicle. Life’s most blessed 

moments are those in which we feel that we are, in however 

` small measure, conductors of His electricity, carriers of 
His Message and Presence. 7 


** 
* 


* The Atmadarshan may come to tbe plain, ordinary man 
immersed in the day’s toil and struggle. So a Czech 
sculptor, Bilck, in a wood-carving, represents a peasant 
father and mother carrying a new-born child and bent 


A jpeneath the load of work yet with faces radiant with tender- 
AEN 
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ness and love. And underneath the figures is the signi- 
ficant Pec pHon: —‘Both to the Father with one ‘united 
voice.” 


* 
K 


This Atma-darshan, like the sea overflowing the land, 


flooded the life of India in the long ago, flooded the ancient 
, Aryan. life in different departments. There was the pressure 
- of the spiritual upon different spheres,—art, literature, 


science, commerce, politics, religion. Will the Ancient 
Ideal come back to rejuvenate a world that has forgotten God 
and Man in materialism and money-bags ? 


PHYSICS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
(By Rao Sania K. V. Vaze I. ©. E., NASIK). 
Indian scientists classify knowledge into three sorts 


“(I att or subjective knowledge which one has without 


reference to anything ‘else, (2) faxa or objective know- 
ledge - which ‘one gets on coming in contact with other 
objects and (3) SIF or projective knowledge which one 
gets by combining subjective and objective perceptions. 
Abstract science like at and #414 treat of aa. Concrete 
“sciences such as Salfas, Aas, and faet treat of fama 
‘and abstract and concrete sciences for example sa@agiv, Wa 
treat of &aa. We are today concerned with the growth 
of fagra or Physical sciences from the beginning of the 
creation in Ancient India. 
ariga YaAAITIAAsSAT | 
agasan sgafaa aaa: | 
afenfamiz: AatasaainaaanAs: | 
miageaneaca fafaa: IARA: I 


Indian scientists begin the creation with ag a primor- 
‘dial substance in perfect equilibrium, This equilibrivst tl 
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was disturbed in one portion called faty by the appearance: 
of an attractive force called gaza by which everything: 
is drawn to a point called aa! situated inthe ait navel. 


cavity of fasu, Indians count time from the moment 
this disturbance took place. All space is measured with 


reference to this point of attraction and all differences.. 
or inequalities had their origin from this attractive force; 
The motion resulting from this attraction is called naa .. 
falling and the point towards which this fall takes place: 


is called aT: or lowest point. 
MAIMATA ATLA RIT gei J SEULE 
aeaa maafa qzrat: aa a7 ag | 
amq? qfi areas: HeaAeaz N danfag 
at acadar fararat sacar feataveat | MANAI TA. Eyn 
Mart ATS Haat || wasaaea 
This attraction combined with the inertia of the 


particles produced a couple #& to which all duality in = 
the world is due and resulted in a rotatary motion. . 


Owing to the eccentricity of the point of attraction the 
rotation took an elliptical form the major and minor axis 
of which are in the ratio of 7: ~48. As the particles 
coagulated a nebulous matter named afafa (uncut whole) 


was formed which while rotating in an ellipsoid form - 


broke into innumerable arfaeaq or suns owing ‘to'‘the 


predominance of the centripetal force. The major axis... . 


of the world lies N. E. to S: W. i. e. fasa lies .with his 
head at N. E. and feet at S. W. and his hands along the 


minor axis. These afącas in their turn began to. 
revolve round saafa their point of attraction . is said. to. : 


go down ata. 
ssafewat sataac: “ae dAafeaa: eng faa? a niaig u 


: -mERUTIT : 
As it sedesi it is said to go up or 3a}. When: alat 


he reyolving body looses its potential energy and ‘de- 
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velops great kinetic energy with its component cen- 
tripetal force which breaks it iato pieces forming new 
separate bodies called fafa or broken pieces. When sa 
it regains its potential energy and its kinetic energy 
diminishes and enables. it to concentrate the residual 
remains into a globular form. The revolving bodies are 
thus alternately dissolved and evolved until they get 
solidified. Each sun in its turn broke into Ag or planets 
and each planet into #& or meteors. 
E atraen RITAN TALSST H(A ASATZ N 
a ta: sare: NaN BETA il IISAAFI 

arfafa broke into pieces with the sound of %; artfgeas 
with the sound of ag and Azs and with the sound of 
az which are the three primary sounds produced in this 
world and called %57 @@. [In this way five sorts of 
substances viz Ar#tx Htheral F Luminous, A14 Gaseous, 
aq Liquids and ¥%it Solids have been evolved]. Our 
creation is called faa, our point of attraction #@r our 
sun ÍNJET.A, our planet Y and our meteor #4 and 
there sre numerous bodies of each of these sorts in the 
Universe. 

The world from the centre of the earth can thus be 
-shown in plan as under:— 

fysa YI: a: a: Wa: Ay 


—_—_—— n m AGE TCA 
qea aie fasg faa: aanfa g, aa aeafie, arg qir afa 


Our @& moves in azat, our planets move in ¥Y 
Stars move in fag: while ata®@ in the primordial 
substance not affected by Wea lying beyond ayia fraa 
| IAI atafaggutas | JETRE. 


= 


qza@ pervades the faa from 4fa upwards and extends 
far beyond the creation which we are able to see and 
beyond which there may be other creations of unknown _ 
types. Met 


i E O 
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TATA RIENA ZIET: | GV AQEAM ATAU RIA ga qafa 
MATES UBS FTA RIRAN: aiad fan | THIET MEZIAT 
eaqaeai: gfaea: | aca AAT AT qa a AgemIMEAT a: I 
TAG a 
A human body is intended for motion and perception 
by means of the senses. Perceptive senses are the nose, 
the tongue. the eyes, the skin and the ear and these 
perceive only smell, taste, colour, touch and sound res- 
pectively. According to the particular quality perceived 
by the sanses substances are classed as Jat solids aq 
liquids, @tq gases, @H luminous and aaia etheral. | 
These substances impart their qualities with the following 
to other substances viz odour, wetting, baking, arrang- 


ing and containing. : 


| 

| 

| 
fgata: Mt | TMcaaagccagaarofegarfen N | / 

| 

| 


TOTTHITaT HIT IaMsZEITATT Il 
qÛgg egada Fag ICTANAS I 
All our knowledge of things in the Universe consista 
of (I) colour (2) smell (3) taste, (4) form (5) shades, 
(6) sounds and (7) touch and we distinguish one thing 
from another by means of differences in some one of 
these attributes. One similar thing is distinguished from 
another by difference in space or time besides these 
— attributes. No two things can occupy the same space 
at the same time is an axiom accepted by all. As each 
Buccessive substance is evolved from its predecessor (as 
nothing new is produced in this world) each substance 
possesses the qualities of its progenitor in addition to 
its own quality which it gains by losing some subtleness. 
SZ TeAIAE TRAE AAT: | areat wuaigtacara | 
Aniela Wat: Sa egga: HAT I 
We bave seen above that in the process of creation. 
© Sound was produced first and the substance which possesses 


nm 
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this is called aimat and it contains all things in it. 
From ARI, ether, a14 was produced; this inherited the 
properties of sound from its parent ATA and got a 
further property of touch by losing the subtleness of 


ATH, AN was produced from aq and it got the property - 


of colour in addition to those of atq by losing some more 
energy. XS loses still more energy and gains the property 
of taste. gefi loses more energy still and obtains the pro- 
perty of smell Thus aī #1% has only one property while 
get has all the five. 


an gfatmecnizn: EVAZA: ANATA KMJ: | 
aaaf taag M410 a faaiafanzagataara: I 


ATRI contains or envelops everything, Wa arranges 
or sorts everything, F bakes or softens everything, aq 
wets or besmears everything and gat smells or imparts 
odour to all things and in doing so all the subtleness or 
energy of Araid is lost and g#a! is almost inert. 


gasii faga eraa ag arava: AARAA | 
ae Narezli ENAA TAAN: Il 
TFI has all its molecules or particles of globular 


shape ; the particles of aq are sixpointed or hexagonal, 
the particles of ÑA are €afEawH formed of triangles ; the 


particles of ATT are crescent shaped to circular or lotus 
shaped, and those of q% are rectangular to dovetailed. 
The spiritual qualities of the five substances are 


fagia da a aur sias Aaaa atfa ar feared | 
eq: qaca: asa gufa nunen 


Próperty of arara is faze repugnance, that of¢ arg is 


aafast instability, that of ax is fam or knowledg) fe, that 
of arq is aifea calmness and that of geat is “a 


euficd, 


$ 
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Thus Indian authors divide all things in the Universe 


into five divisions according to their perceptible qualities | 
and this division is very useful in working with these | 
| 


| 


elements though one thing water is to be seen as ice in 
solid state, water in liquid state and steam in gaseous 
state, the principles of work with each state of water is 
different. The engiueer has to deal with ice as he deals 
with other solids, he has to work with water as he works 
other liquids and he has to use steam as he: uses 
other gases. Mechanically and physically considered, 
water in these three states is as it were in three isomeric 
states having particular qualities in each state. | 
. aa afat agar agecafta aa mrafearaare: I | 
The whole Universe itself is composed of one primor- i 
dial substance, but when perceiving it and working with 
it.with our fivefold senses, we have to consider it as 
composed of five separate substances having different 
phases or systems of crystallization, each phase having 
qualities peculiar to itself as noted above. 
ay WeRAReTI CAH AT ATI | ta 
Aeqzeared Wey aAa: Il | 
apear afta feat Ay aeartia: | | 
aa: ma araea faa aaa: Il ‘ 
aa is naturally in motion or M11% in motion ists | 
and 4H in equilibrium is Wata; IF is easily put in 
motion by the slightest force; Xg is put in motion in any | 
direction by a push in one direction, and geal is put in | 
motion in that direction only in which the force acts. | 
| geit is naturally inert or stable; while all others are | 
) naturally mobile and hence motion has to be produced in 
gzat only by some artifice which is called a mechanical 
contrivance. 
meafacat fRat area at a: aleaeg RELI ll 
asg: BEAT AsHAT AEG a REAPS ll 
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fae Kaea aMgacan aia faar: N 

: faansdaa: TS gta: Taaefs I 
aaa arn gra gia Rar: ANARAN il GAUTI 
Some action has to be achieved in one machine; some 
time is to be adjusted in another; a sound has to be 
increased in a third; a form has to be changed in a fourth, 
or a friction has to be altered in a fifth. In this way 
machines of various construction have to be devised 
for various purposes. Motion has to be produced in all 
directions and it is called 744 when to and fro €R, 
when in side ways and Wa when up and down. Thus 
all sorts of motions and variations in all the five qualities 
perceived by the senses have to be obtained by means , 
of mechanical adjustments. There are five primary 
mechanical contrivances suitable for work with these five 
elements viż., 44g lever for Jed, am wheel for AIT, aa 
toothed wheel for 119, wazfm inclined plane for 4%, 4A 
screw for ATAIN,. 

[he chief qualities to be achieved in a machine are 
as detailed below :— 


amaaan: A wears a | 

asgat fdg Sged nezelaat N 

Ms? aw) ag fasa agfusanmear | 

aealg ancag Masa aicaeynia: I 

masa saat AAT | 

guat giaa ga: araaca agia: N 

AAeINca AAA gie AANA AANT II 

facmiaaaca a AFERA JNT: EHAN:  BATITAT 

(1) Application of the proper force in time and 

quantity (2) Proper contact (3) Smoothness (4) Requiring 
no attention (5) Continuous action (6)Lightness(7) Silence 
(8) Strong sound when that is desired (9) No looseness 
(10) No fastness (11) Proper conduct in all attachments i) 
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or belts (12) No interremitent motion (13) Securing the 
desired end (14) Adjustment in time and space (15) De- 
sired action at the desired time (16) Return to normal 
position at other times (17) No peeling off or rubbing 18) 
Keeping the same shape (19) Strength (20) Softness and 
(21) Long life or duration. These are the qualities to 
be: aimed at iu the construction of all machines. The 
more qualities secured, the better. 

It is already noted above that all geat is inert, all mo- 
tive power is supplied by 319, 4a, 71g or ATHIN, substances 
that are elastic and possessed of natural mobility. 

WITT A AFATA WAT Aart ANI | 
asgi aaifaeg aor Anana a N 
gamfa mafa agafa cae | 
aada gaa gid sfaarfzaq N 

ag Aaaama fA 3g asaeag | NTT 


Force of flow, weight of water, or, rotation of water, 
are the motive forces obtained from 319. These are the 
greater as the height, volume of water and water tight- 
ness of the passage are greater. Water may be stored, 
flowing, directed or forced to do its work in Hydraulic 
machines. 

uagara, fadi gan aA | 
araraqeanifacd MmEdìcÀg GIAR I 
Tima: agan afan amiT: | 
anzai daai aifa TIAATIFTIAA Il 

Pulling, pushing, revolving, rotating and going high 
up are the properties which are useful in aig which may 
be produced, collected and directed as may be desired. 


lq Sana Blas Piss AAA: |. 
waniafaaiaiia vated Vaasa Ul 
TAH A Taw a ILH WEA A): 
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Ban A AAG Ms CAsTABigvay II 
faai aana RaT ZAY INAN: | 
Heating, expanding, expl.sion or -vaporising liquid 
substances is the work of aa. Pushing, creating, stimu- 
lating, catching and storing are > processes in which ast is 
available for work. 


The power of ATRIA is seen in electric and races 
works. These forces when excited consist of two _compo- 
nents one called fax or positive and the other called 
TaN or negative. 


fat gà qaga gang Nge | IR ag yar arta iit 

Positive portion faz is very pure and careful while the 
negative portion T&M eats away the lower substances. faa 
is thus at the higher end and aww is at the lower one. 
What is called qratawa in magnetism is A&W and JAF 
is f44. Magnatism is called atfaet (horse shoe shaped) 
and electricity is called famia in Vedic verses. In 
Agastya Sanhita the method of decomposing water by 


- means of electric current is described and Hydrogen is 


used for filling the bags of baloons which resembled the 


Dirigibles of the Germans. 


These dirigibles were drawn by birds in the air. Birds 
were trained for this work and used in drawing dirigibles 
instead of the motor engines of today. 

azgist—mentions the following sorts Of electricity in 
his afaat. 

afsg— Electricity produced by flapping skins. 

aiaifat—Electricity produced by rubbing jewelled 

garlands. 

gamzi—Electricity produced by battery cells. 

faga—Hlectricity produced in clouds. 

gıftzfa— Electricity stored in gq storage cells, 
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aaft—Electricity produced by magnetic bars. 
These were used for mesmerising and curing diseases. 


The human body is a magnate, its head being.the north 
pole and feet the south pole. There are three ways of 
joining two magnates as under (1) Joining the two north 
poles and the two south poles in pairs. ‘his is the case 
when two persons embrace each other. Here the com- 
bined power is less than the two. bacause there is some 
repulsion in two similar poles. 

(2) Joining the north pole of the one with the 
south pole of the other. These cancel each other and 
there is no power in it. ‘This is the case when two 
persons salute: each other in a drawing room or road. 


` (8) Joining the two magnates in series. This is; ` 


the case when the pupil keeps his bead on the feet of.the 
teacher. Here the strength is fully utilized. This series -~ 
works like a dynamo and is able to produce a large . 
quantity of power and ‘can even reach the Almighty. 
Creator. ; 
Ancient Indians used the power of @¥%ia or con- 
verse lenses in 4f% Telescopes. These were used in astro- 
nomical observations and even for lighting fire by means 
of concentration of Sun’s rays. ataxia were concave 
reflectors by which vapours in the atmosphere could be 
cooled to form water. The moon itself was known to be a 
big reflector which reflected the rays oi tiel sun to ‘the 
earth. : 
ca ala ag Marfa ata | TAZ 
All articles in the world were classified and distingu- 
ished under general classification as under. 
qu fanaqagiaeat: Tea I aqssae | 
QUEM WAIT GeaueHwaega: | Weafear 
ati—Determined according to the inherited qualities 
-ofis thing.: A: 
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fat—Determined by the formation of the body of 
the thing. 
aa: —Determined by the effect of time on the thing. 
aqedt— Determined by the improvements effected. 
qasias— Determined by testing under strains. 
eaa—Determined by the work it has to do in the 
world. 
a@izqat— Determined by its fitness to do its duty. 
&enmT— Artificial means adopted by human beings for 
befitting the’ thing for the particular purpose 
they wanted to use it. 
These classes are applicable to all ‘things from the 
letters of the alphabets to the great planets and bodies 
“like sun. The Sanskrit. language is based on this 
knowledge, the genders in language are according to the 
fem classification of things. This shows how practical 
these men were. Anci nt Indians used all knowledge for 
practical purposes and possessed knowledge of Physical 
sciences as noted above? 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS, 
JI) 
(By Mr. MAHESH CHANDRA GHOSH.) 


In our first article we discussed three parables. 1n this 


article we shall consider 12 parables. 
(4) THE TARES. (Matt. XIID. 

Matthew writes :-— 

“ Another parable set he before them saying— ` 

“ The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man that 
sowed good seed in his field but while men slept his enemy 
came and sowed tares also among the wheat and went away. 
But whe the blade sprang up, and brought forth fruit, then 

F, appeared the tares also. And the seryants of the house-holder 
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| 

| 

came and said unto him ‘ Sir, didst thou not sow good. seed 

in thy field ? Whence then hath it tares ? And he said unto 

them, ‘ An enemy hath done this, and the servants say unto 

him,‘ Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up ? But | 

he saith—‘ Nay ; lest haply while you gather up the tares, ye | 

root up the wheat with them. Let both grow together until 

the harvest ; and in the time of the harvest I will say to the 

reaper ‘ Gather up first the tares and bind them in bundles to | 

burn them : but gather the wheat unto my barn ” (24—30). | ! 
At the request of his disciples he explained the parable | 

thus :— 

“ He that soweth the good seed is the} Son of man; and || 
the field is the world; and the good seed, these are the 
sons of the kingdom; and the tares are the sons of the | 
evil one ; and the enemy that sowed them is the devil ; and 
the harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are the | 
angels. As therefore the tares are gathered up and burned ; 
with fire ; so shall it be in the end of the world. The Son of 
man shall send forth his angels and they shall gather out of 5 
his kingdom all the things that cause stumbling and them 
that do iniquity, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire ; 
there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth ” (37—42). 

This parable is objectionable because | 

(4) Satan is described to be a rival of God 

(ii) The punishment inflicted on unbelievers and sinners 
is brutal, savage and inhuman. 

(iit) And the power which belongs to God, is attributed 
to tiny man. 

(5) THE DRAG-NET. (Matt XIII). 

“« Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that 
was cast unto the sea and gathered of every kind: which, 
when it was filled, they drew up onthe beach and they sat 
down and gathered the good into the vessels and the bad they — 

¢cast away. So it shall be in the end of the world ; the angels 
shall come forth and sever the wicked from among the righte- 
ous and shall cast them into the furnace of fire ; there shall be 
, the weeping and gnashing of teeth " (47—50). 
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This is also a‘ gnashing ’ parable (vide remarks on the 
preceding parable). 
(6) THE UNFAITHFUL SERVANT. 


Jesus said— 
“ Watch therefore ; for ye know not on what day your 
Jord cometh.  .essessss. ss who then is the faithful and wise 


servant whom his Lord hath set over his household to give 
them their food in due season ? Blessed is that servant whom 
his lord when he cometh shall find............ so doing n.e But 
if that evil servant shall say in his heart—‘ My Lord 
tarrieth’ ; and shall begin to beat his fellow servants and 
shall eat and drink with the drunken ; the lord of that 
servant shall come in a day when he expecteth not, and in an 
hour when he knoweth not, and shall cut him asunder, and 
appoint his portion with the hypocrites; there shall be the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth” (Matt XX1V 42—51) ; vide 
Lk XII 42 ff.). 

This parable is as objectionable as the precoding two, 
reasons being the same. 

a) THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 

Jesus likens the kingdom of heaven toa king who made 
a marriage feast for his son. Those who were invited to the 
feast would not come ; and over and above they maltreated 
and killed his servants. The king was wroth, he sent his 
armies and destroyed those murderers and burned their city. 
Then at the bidding of the king his servants went out into 
the high ways and gathered together all as many as they 
found, both good and bad; and the wedding was filled with 
guests. But when the king came in to behold the guests, he 
saw there a man who had not on a wedding-garment and he 
saith unto him, ‘Friend, how camest thou in hither not having 
a wedding garment?’ And he was speechless. Then the king 
said to the servants— 

‘t Bind him hand and foot and cast him into outer dark- 
ness ; there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth. For 
many are called but few chosen ’ (Matt. XXII 1—14), 
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This parable is objectionahle, 
(1) First, because God (represented by the king) is here 


declared to be wrathful, ruthless and vindictive. 


(it) Every one, good or bad, was invited ; yet one of the 
guests was bound hand and foot and was cast into outer 
darkness, that is, was condemned to sternal damnation. But 
what was his fault ? It was something external,—a matter 
of dress. If this dress be spiritualised, it will still remain 
external. And for this fault, one is damned eternally. And 
Jesus adds— There shall be the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

(vt) The third objectional point is that ‘ Many are called 
but few chosen ? We condemn this theory. We hold that 
Salvation is for all. 

(8) THE TALENTS 

Jesus compared the kingdom of Heaven to a man who, 
at the time of gcing to another country, gave five talents to 
One servant, two to another and one to another. When -he 
came back, the first servant returned the five talents and 
also other five talents which he gained by trading. Similarly 
the second servant returned the two talents and also other two 
talents which he gained. To each of them the lord said—” 
Enter thou into the joy of thy lord. The third servant said 
“ Lord, I knew thee that thou art a hard manj........... and 
I was afraid, and went away and hid the talent. Lo, thou hast 
thine own.’ But his lord answered and said unto him—Thou 
wicked and slothful servant thou oughtest. therefore to have 
put my money tothe bankers and at my coming I should 
have received back mine own with interest:.. ...... Cast ye 
out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness : there 
shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth, (Matt. XXV 
14—30). 

It is another ‘ gnashing’ parable and is condemned for 
reasons given above. 

(9) THE POUND (Lk. XIX). 

Luke's parable of the pound has many points of contact 

w th the parable of the talents, but there are striking differen- 
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ces also. In the Luke’s parable, the master of the servants 
was a noble man who went to a far country to seek a kingdom. 
But the citizens hated him and sent him an ambassage saying 
—‘ we will not that this man reign over us.’ After taking- 
possession of the kingdom he came back and cilled his servants, 
At the time of going to the new country, he had given one 
pound to each of his ten servants to trade therewith. During 


his absence one servant made a profit of ten pounds and 


another a profit of five pounds. The lord was pleased and 
made them rulers of ten cities and five cities respectively. 
But one servant bohaved exactly as the third servant in the 
parable of the Talents. The servant was rebuked and the 
pound which had been given to him was taken back and there 
was no other punishment. 

Then he said— 

“ How-be-it, these mine enemies which would not that 
I should rule over them, bring hither and slay them before me 
(XIX, 27). 

By this parable Jesus teaches that those who would not 
accept him, would be slain; and slain before him. The 
spirit is vindictive. 

(10) THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. 


The faithful and those who served the faithful are the 
“ sheep ” and the unfaithful and those who did not serve the 
faithful are the “ goats.” 


On the day of the last judgment, Jesus will sit on the 
throne and “ before him shall be gathered all the nations and 
he shall separate them one “from another as the shepherd 
separateth the sheep from the goats, and he shall sit the sheep 


-on his right hand and the goats on the left. Then shall the 


King say unto them on his right hand, ‘come ye blessed of 


my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 


foundation of the world. 


Then shall be say also unto them on the left hand, ‘De- 


‘part from me. Ye cursed, into the eternal flre which is 


prepared for the devil and his angels. 
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And these shall go away into eternal punishment and 
the righteous into enteral life— (Matt. xxv 81—46). 
This is also a condemnable parable. 
&) Nations cannot be divided into sheep and goat. No 
nation, no man is wh Jlly praiseworthy and no one is wholiy 
blameworthy. 
(it) Whatever may be the nature of the guilt, no one 
deserves to be eternally danned. 
i (it) It is a vindictive parable: Non-believers will ba 
thrown into eternal hell. 
(tv) The sight of a tiny man arrogating to himself the 
Power of God is pitiable. 
(11) DIVES AND LAZARUS.—(LUKE xv). 
. The parable is this :— 
There was a certain rich man and he was clothed in pur- 
ple and ‘fine linen, faring sumptuously every day: and a 
certain beggar named Lazarus was laid at his gate full of 
sores and desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table ; yea, even the dogs came and licked his 
sores. 


And it came to pass that the beggar died and that he was © 
carried away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom, and the 
rich man also died and was buried. And in the Hades he 
lifted up his eyes being in torments and seeth Abraham aiar 
off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried and said — 
‘Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and ‘send Lazarus 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue for I am in anguish in this flame. But ' Abraham 
said—' Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime meceivedss 
thy good things and Lazarus in like manner evil things: but 
here he is comforted and thou art in anguish.. And beside 
all this, between us and you there isa great gulf fixed, that 
they who would pass from hence to you may not be able and 
None may cross over from thence to us.” 

And he said—‘I pray thee therefore father, that thou 
wouldest send to my father’s house; for I have five brethren ; 
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that he may testify unto them, lest they, also come to this 
place of torment.’ 

And Abraham saith—“ They have Moses and the pro. 
phets ; let them hear them.’ 

And he said— 

‘Nay, father Abraham; but if one go to them from the 
dead, they will repent.’ 

And he said unto him—‘If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one rise from the 
dead.’ — (Luke xvi 19—31). 

This parable illustrates Jesus’ favourite theory of com- 
pensation which orthodox commentators find it convenient 
tio ignore. The theory is this :— 

’ There must be compensation here or hereafter. If you 
be not compensated on earth, you will be compensated in 
the world or in the kingdom of Jesus. If ‘you be last here 
you Will be first there and if you will be first here you will 
be last there. If you laugh here, you will weep there and if 
you weep here, you will laugh there. If you suffer here, you 
will enjoy happiness there and if you enjoy earthly prosperity. 
here, you will be damnedthere. This theory of compensa- 
tion has nothing with the moral character of the sufferer 
and the enjoyer. 

Lazarus received evil things here and was comforted 
there and thus was he compensated. ‘he Dives received good 
things here and was tormented there and this was his retri- 
bution. 4 

The theory of retribution is the crudest form of Savage 
Justice. Over and-above the retribution described in the 
parable is too disproportionate. The Dives did nothing, and 
in fact no one can do anything, to deserve eternal torment 
in tho furnace of fire. He would be tormented there through- 
out eternity and would never be able to come out of it. The 
language of Abraham is clear and positive‘ There is a great 
gulf fixed, that they who would pass from hence to you may 
pot be able and none may cross over from thence to us.” 
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(12) EQUAL WAGES. | 
Jesus likend the Kingdom of heaven to a hotisa-holder who 
hired, early in the morning, labourers to work in his vine- 
yard for a penny a day. Labourers were also hired at about 
the third hour, the sixth hour, the ninth hour and they were 
assured that they would get whatever was right. In the even- | 
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ing they were called and they received every man a penny, 

beginning from the last. Those who came first to work iti the 

vineyard murmured against the house-holder. But he said to 

one of them—* Friend, I do thee no wrong: didst thou not agree 

with me for a penny? Take up that which is thine and go | | 
thy way: it ismy will to give unto this last, even as unto E 
thee. Is it not lawful for meto do what I will with mine 
own? or is thine eye evil because I am good? So the last 
shall be first and the first last.”’—(Mathew xx 1—6). 

The house-holder represents God. 

In this parable wesee that the God of Jesus is an arbi- 
trary master. He is depicted here as one who is guided by 
his whims or caprices. He does what he wills. But why 
does he willso? We do not find any rational motive here. 
He simply says “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own?” It is the answer of a despot and no one. 
respects a wilful despot. 

Some how or other, Jesus had to frame a parable to . 
establish that “ the last shall be first and the first last.” 


(13) THE TEN VIRGINS—(Mtt. xxv). 


Jesus said — 
«Then shall the Kingdom of heaven be likened unto the 


virgins, which took their lamps and went forth to meet the 
bride-groom. And five of them were foolish and five were 
wise. For the foolish when they took their lamps took no 
oil with them: but the wise took oil in their vessels with 
their lamps. Now while the bridegroom ‘tarried, they all 
slumbered snd slept. But at mid-night there is a cry, ‘ Behold 
the bride-groom! Come ye forth to meet him. Then ald > 
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said unto the wise ‘Give us of your oil; for our lamps are 
going ous. But the wise answered, saying, ‘ Peradventure 
there will not be enough for us and you: go ye rather to 
them that sell, and to buy for yourselves. And while they 
went away to buy, the. bride-groom came; and they 
that were ready went in with him to the marriage feast, 
and the door was shut. Afterward came also the other 
virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. Bui he answered 
and said— verily I say unto you, I know you not.’ 

Watch, therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour 
(Mtt. xxv, 1—18). 

This parable has reference tothe sudden arrival of the 
Kingdom of God as described in the Gospels. Those only 
who are ready will be allowed to enter aud others wil! be 
shut out. 

This idea of the Kingdom of God is now quite obsolete. 
The door of heaven is ever open. 

-. (14) THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 


Jesus likened the Kingdom of heaven to a house-holder 
who planted a vineyard wherein he digged a winepress. He 
let it oub to husbandmen but they would not pay him his 
dues. The servants who were sent to them were either 
maltreated or killed. At last he sent his son to them to 
receive the fruits but he also was killed. Then asks Jesus— 
‘when therefore the lord of the vineyard shall come, what 
will he do unto those husbandmen?’’ He will miserably 
destroy those miserable men and will let out the vineyard 
unto other husbandmen who shill render him the fruits in 
their seasons. Jesus then says :— 


“Did ye never read in the Scriptures,— The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same was made the head of the 
corner...’ Therefore Bay I uuto you—‘ The Kingdom of God 
shall be CF away from you and shall be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof. And he that falleth on this 
stone shall be broken into pieces: but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it g scatter him as dust, POE: xxi 83 — —44), 
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“The house-holder stands for God, the son for Jesus, the 
husbandmen for the Jewish leaders and the vineyard for the 
Kingdom of God. 

The principle established is good; unworthy persons 
cannot be or cannot remain leaders inthe Kingdom of God. 
But the spirit in which the parable was spoken was vindictive. 
No sympathetic and religious mancan desire or say that his 
enemy shall be broken into pieces or that he shall he scattered 
as dust or that he shall be destroyed — miserably. 

(15) THE UNFORGIVING SERVANT. 

Jesus said — 

“Therefore is the Kingdom of heaven likened untoa 
certain king which would make a reckoning-with his servants. 
And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him 
which owed him ten thousand talents. 

But for-as-much as he had not wherewith to pay, his 
lord commanded him to be sold and his wife and children 
and all that he had and payment tobe made. The servant 
therefore fell down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, have 
patience with me and I will pay thee all. And the lord of 


that servant being moved with compassion released him and 
forgave him the debt. 


But that servant went out and found one of his fellow 
servants which owed hima hundred pence and laid hold on 
him and took him by the throat saying ‘Pay what thou 
owest.’ So his fellow-servant fell down and besought him 
saying ‘ Have patience with me, and I will pay thee. And he. 
would not : but went and cast him into prison, till he should | 
pay that which was due. 

So when his fellow- servants saw, what was done, they 
were exceeding sorry and came and told unto their lord all 
that was done. i 

Then his lord called him unto him and saith to him. 
Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt because 
thou besoughtest me: should not thou also have had mercy 
on thy fellow servant even as I had mercy on thee? And his 
lord was wroth and delivered him to the tormentors till he 
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should pay all that was due.’’ So shall also my heavenly J 
Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one his brother 
from your hearts ” Mtt. xviii 23—35. 


Here the king represents God. 

It isa parable of a barbaric age. The idea of selling a 
debtor and his wife and children is revolting: Fora barbaric 
age only God can be compared to a wrathful king who at 
first forgives a debtor and then countermands’that forgiveness 
and then sends him to tormentors. 

In the next article we shall comment on ten parables. 


REVIVAL OF HINDUISM. } 


AND 
SWAMI DAYANANDA. 
(By Mr. SATISH CHANDRA BANERJI). 

I was not'a little surprised when I came across an article 
under the: head of ‘Revival of Hinduism and Swami Daya- 
nand” in the June and July issues of Prabuddha Bharat. As 
a result of not less than 15 years’ intimacy with the tenets 
of the Ramkrishna Mission and a full knowledge of the 
Raiakrishna-Vivekanan.! literature acquired during that 
period, I have all along been under the impression that 
{ after all, the spirit of the Ramkrishna Mission and that of 
its affiliated institutions is one not only of toleration in 
| religious matters but also of reverence for the principles of 

other religious sects. This impression has received 

a rude sho:k on my perusal of the article in question. 

Hastily and carelessly written, as the article apparently is, 

‘the writer does not nevertheless hesitate to deal with such 

intricate subjects as ‘‘caste system” Saker and Nirakar 

views of God, the Vedant and the eternal existence of God, 

soul and matter as advocated by the Arya Samaj, conversion 

of non-Hindus into the faith of the Arya Samaj and with an 

air of superior “spiritual” knowledge which of course em- 
braces almost every department of human thought, 
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Of course I am not blind to the fact that the writer has 
nothing but deep respect for Swami Dayanand and a sense 
of almiration for the practical, social, educational and 
philanthropic works done by the Arya Samaj, but these are 
too well known and too much admired already by our en- 
lightened countrymen to require any such additional patro- 
nage. I must now turn to attempt to analyze the points 
of difference between the views of the writer and thosa held 
by the Arya Samaj or by the late Swami Dayanand for the 


matter of that. ‘hese are chiefly the following:-r(1) The 
Arya*Samaj does not recognise hereditary caste system; 
it holds that the division of labour should strictly be in | 
accordance with the guna and karma (quality and action) of | ; 
the individuals in question. Now, the writer says that the | 
question ‘who is to determine these and how, has been conve- | 
niently ignored” (i.e. bv the author of the Satyartha Prakash 

an@his church). In my humble opinion, the men amongst 

whom you live, move and have your being i. e. the society 

of which you are a member may easily determine whether you 

are fit, by your habits and character, by your guna and karma 

to be regarded as a Brahmin or a Sudra. Should you be pious ~ | 
by nature, chaste in character sober in habits, deep in your 
devotion to God, well, I see no reason why society should 

not give you a place amongst its Brahmins. If, on the 

contrary, you are low in spirit, poor in mind, unclean by 
habits, you are fit to be degraded to the low position of a 

Sudra, no matter whether you belong, by birth,- to the 

highest order of Brahmins. Everywhere in this wide world 

except in Hiudu India, these guna and karma divisions are 
holding good; why therefore not in Hindu India? Has not 

Sri Ramkrishna himself said that by bhakti a Hindu may 

rise to the highest order in human society and also that a 

bhakta has no caste? Was not even Sri Chaitanya so much ) 
impressed by the bhakti of Haridas, a Mohammadan follower 
of his, that after the latter’s death at Puri his feet were 
washed by the high caste disciples of Sri Chaitanya and-the 
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water was reverently drunk by them? Has not Swami 
Yivekanand many Brahmin disciples, he having been a 
non-Brahmin by hereditary caste and was he not a 
Brahmin in the truest sevse of the word though born ina non- 
Brahmin family ? Lots of such examples as above might be 
cited in order to show the utter absurdity of this loathsome 
system which, thanks to Heaven, is fast losing its rigidity 
among the sensible Hindus of the present generation. It is 
indeed ‘‘ doomed and should be abolished.” It is a wonder 
that a man living in enlightened environments should take 
the trouble of touching the question at all in defenve of caste 
system. 

`The second point is that vexed question ‘‘ sakar and 
nirakar”. It has been pointed out by Swami Dayanand in 
his Satyartha Prakash, by late Nagendra Nath Chaterji the 
well known Brahmo theologian in his Dharma Jijnasa as 
well as by a whole host of intelligent people who have the 
eye of Pure Reason to see into the depth of things, that the 
end of our knowledge merges in the nirakar (the Formless 
One ) and that forms are only the creation of the imagina- 
tive mind. As for idolatry no one says, noteven an Arya 


- Samajist that the Hindu Shastras or the Hindu people enjoin 


the worship of the stones and the images as stones and 
images; every one knows as well as the learned writer that 
the Hindu worships his deity in the image or stones. It is 
to this that anti-idolators take objection. If you worship 
God, why. do you worship Him in images, why not in 
the universe itself, which is a far bigger and truer image 
than any man-made one, or in your own mind, which is a 
‘temple of God” as St. Paul says ? In fact devotional inst- 
incts in man are not fully satisfied by the worship of God in 
a particular piece of stone, in a particular place, or in a parti- 
cular shrine or temple and sometimes by offering Him food 
or some such paltry thingsin a peculiarly childish way. 
A true Bhakta sees his God diffusing Himself everywh- 
ere. Idol-worship has been supported also on the ground 
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of its being a tistage” (lowest though as admitted by the 
writer ) in the religious evolution of the human soul. Well, 
if it is at all such a stasge, that stage has long been passed 
by humanity. In all civilized countries there was a time 
when idolatry had been iu vogue, but later on, with the 
advance of civilization and learning, it was abandoned by 
people. To say that to worship God pointing oue’s head 
towards the sky, or by performing homa in the name of 


the: Almighty Father or by any such methods as are in 


practice among the people of other religions than the Hindus 
is equivalent to worshipping Shasthi, Shitala Olabibi & as 
also sankes, tree , tombs, and relics and what not...... is an 
wilful display of sheerignoranve. So much had been written 
on the subject of idolatry and caste system by eminent 
thinkers that it needs hardly any further elucidation of the 
point and their unanimous verdict is that idolatry is de- 
Srading to soul whether that of an individual or of a race as 
a whole. The objections to idolatry are too many to be: 


mentioned within this brief space. ena 


The third point is the Arya Samajists’ acceptance of ' 


' truth and that of the interpretations of the vedas by Daya- 
«naud ‘‘ in the same breath.” But these two facts are not 


contradictory to each another. If you Mr. Writer, may with 
convenience adopt Shankar’s view of the Vedanta as correct 
and suitable for you, and not’ Ramanuja’s, why, on earth, 
shall not an Arya Samajist be allowed to accept Dayanand’s 
view and reject Sayana’s and Mahidhara’s? Dayanand’s Veda 
Bhasya has not been even approached by any other pundii of 
the present time, far less proved to be incorrect. - If you Mr. 
Writer think that his Vedic interpretations are incorrect, be- 
cause of their radical difference from Maxmuller’s or Sayana’s 
or Mahidhara’s, well, you are welcome to put forward your 
reasons for so thinking. Simply waving the question away by 
saying ‘‘many competent scholars disagree with his interpre- 
tations” will not hold good. Who are these ‘‘many scholars” 
pray? Prof. Maxmuller and his school? Yes, there was and 
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there is a difference in opinion regarding actual teachings of 
the Vedas between the schools cf Western scholars and the 
school of: Swami Dayanand ; that difference was settled in 
the very life time of the Swami by discussions and counter 
discussions. And it must be noted that the Western scholars 
follow Sayana and Mahidhara while Swami Dayanand has 
many-ancient authorities on his side. Since Swamiji’s death 
in 1883, has:any body, I ask, seriously taken up the subject 
and openly contradicted Dayanand’s Vedic interpretation ? 
I think not, and i shall be immensely obliged if you, Mr. 
Writer, kindly enlighten me on-the point. So far as I know 
since Dayanand’s time nobody has had {scholarship enough 
to approach the subject aud prove his interpretations of the 
Vedas to be incorrect. 


Further, the learned writer goes on to attack Dayanand nay 


- even his Guru Virajanand on the ground that both of them, 


and subsequently the whole Arya Samaj as a result, summa- 
rily reject the Vedant theory (or more properly, the Mayabad, 
as the writer should clearly note that it is not the 
Vedanta which has been rejected but the Mayabad and the 
theory that the individual soul is in essence the same as the 
Soul Universal) und establish the authority of the Vedas 
over all the shastras. This has infuriated our Jearned 
writer and he has therefore to attack the theory that God 
soul and matter (prakiti) ave, three co-eternal - entities, and 
has remarked “ even tbis God which the theory proves, 
after all turns out to be not very respectable ; for the ma- 
terials of the world existed before (?) Him and He must 
be limited by these materials.” Strange logic is this, 
according to which it can be similarly proved that the God 
of the Vedanta is limited and conditioned by the maya to 


get rid of which His omnipotence would not come to His’ 
help. According to Sankhya, Vaisheshika, and Nyaya ` 
, systems, and not according to Dayanand alone, these three 


entities, with their inherent attributes and relations to one 
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another, are accepted as co-eternal. The creation: is: the 
evolution (bytpti) of the atoms of matter at God’s will, | 
which is the primy agent and the pralaya is but: the-dis- 
solution (sankoch) of the cosmos into’ the beeja state. Manu | 
tries to deseribe the beginning of creation, or more aE RKO: 
priately, the evolution :— | 
arfaa angana azana | r 
agaeqafasag Iga fH asda: l Hgo g,» 

In fact the dictum of philosophy is aaa. faaà ma: 
anà faaà aa: | ( Out of nothing there can be nothing ), 
According to scientists and philosophers: matter is indestr- 
uctible and what takes place in the time of cosmic dissolution 
is a transformation of matter into the potential state. But 
enough of these. The writer is supposed, being a ‘‘Vedantist” 
as he lets us take him for, to be conversant with elements 
of general philosophy and he should be aware that: this 
theory is as old as the creation of the human race itself. 
Even his Vedanta has other advocates who do not see eye to 
eye with him from the time of Ramanuja down to the present 
day. Ishould like to advise him to read the Dayanand 
Smriti as he tauntingly styles the Satyartha Prakash, a little 
more cool headedly and I amsurehe will form a better 
opinion of its philosophical and religious views. , He 


ought to know that there may be, and the:e are good and 
learned and pious and liberal. men even outside the Ram- 
krishna Mission, and also that the latter is not the only 
church which champions the cause of. religious toleration in 
theory, though in practice they look down npon people of 
other sects as spiritual inferiors. a 
One or two words for the learned writer. Ifyou, my, dear 
Mr. writer, really care to read the biography of a geat man, 
choose your book cautiously. I say this because I feel 
somehow that you have not chosen a good book. 
As for the conversion of non-Hindus, and shuddhi work 
done by the Arya Samaj, if it is useless so far as outward 
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ceremonies go, and if it is the ‘change of heart?’ which is 
required, as the writer says, and not thejoutward ceremonies 
and “shows”, why, then, do the ‘‘Vedantists” ? (or Ram- 
krishna worshippers ) go over to foreign lands and convert 
people of foreign lands by christening them X-ananda, Y-an- 
anda and so on and clothing them like the Hindu Sanyasins ? 
These gentlemen of foreign climes might as well retain their 
names and dresses while adopting the ‘*Vedanta” religion ? 
For goodness’s sake Mr. Writer, this is not fair play. 
“External symbols”. are held to be necessary by you in 
matters of divine worship, necessary simila)ly, is conversion 
of non-Hindus into the faith of the Ramkrishna Mission by 
external garb and not merely by ‘‘ change of h2art ”, what 
harm is then, to allow the Arya Samajsts to perform the 
homa and shuddhi ceremonies and convert non-Hindus in- 
. to the Vedic faith ? Will the converts be any the worse for 
that? And, by the way, how do you know that there is 
no change of heart at the bottom of shuddhi? Are these 
non-Hindus under any compulsion to change their religion ? 


The writer pretends to have the same toleration for all 
religions. He has however, strongly attacked the Arya Sama- 
jist religious views. Will he dare to do the same thing to the 
Bible and Koran, neither of which evidently, holds the 
‘Vedantic’ religion to be correct***to which religion the writer 
and his school of thinkers seem to belong. On the other hand. 
if newspaper reports be true, the ‘‘Vedantists’’ of the Ramkri- 
shua Mission read out passages from the Bible and the Koran 
with deep reverence on ceremonial occasions. These Christian 
and Islamic scriptures expressly tell us that their religions 
are true and other religions are not. Will the writer of the 
Prabuddha Bharat have the courage and the honesty to say 
to the Christians and the Mahomedans that they are wrong 
as they hold that their ‘‘doxy is orthodoxy” ? 


There are many other points in the article which require 
streng contradiction, But I regret neither time nor the 
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brief spaze in this magazine will permit me to deal with them 

at present. I have a mind to do so in my next, if you, Mr. 

‘Editor, kindly allow me. ‘Further I beg to point out; that I 
_ am not an Arya Samajist and I have no sectarian motives | 

behind my.desire to have my feeble voice of protest heard | 


and known against such vilifying remarks as the writer has | 
so enthusiastically indulged in. | 

In conclusion, I may assure my readers that nothing 
but an honest desire to vindicate truth and justice has prom. | 
pted me to pen these few lines and I have the best of feelings. 
tow ds the learned writer of the article under review as well 
as the Ramkrishaa Missio nin general. 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


II. 


(BY PROFESSOR Deva RAJ SETHI, M.A.) 


In my last article I dealt with the evils of University 
education, as it is imparted in the Government and affiliated 


Sa eg nn RN 


institutions in India. Therein I tried to point to the slow 
but certain process of denationalisation which is invading 
each and every branch of our national life. It invariably 
results in the gradual though unconscious decay, and ultimate 
annihilation of native pride, native self-respect, and native 
‘self-confidence. It makes us despise our own culture and | 
> our own language. The most degrading and no less humiliat- | 
ing aspect is that economically it makes us dependent on the 
crumbs thrown from the table of a foreign government and an 
alien people. Instead of imbibing in us profound love for our 
country and revolt against the foreign bureaucracy it en- 
courages loyalty to it and to foreign ideals.. Lord Birken- 
- head ina recent speech remarked that the Chinese student 
was an enemy of the British empire. He might as well have 
added that the Indian student is a pillar of the British Em- 
pire. This was the object which its founders had in view, 
and it has been araply fulfilled, si of 
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This being the position what is to be done? Is this educa- 
tion not even better than no education? Or can we replace 
it by some better system of National ‘education? So say the 
advocates of the existing University education? But they 
do not stop here. They go further and assert—Is not all 
this ‘political awakening’ due to the modern education? 
Have we not borrowed alll these ideas of Liberty, Democracy 
Rights of Man, Sovereignty of the People etc. from Mill, 
Paine, Rousseau etc. Are not the Gandhis and Lajpat Rais, 
the Dases and Nehrus, the Mohammad Alie and Jinnahs the 
direct product of thisso much decried University education? 
Again what is the one lesson of the repeated efforts to estab- 
lish a national system of Education. Does not Lala Lajpat 
Rai, a veteran nationalist frankly admit that national educa- 
tion is impossible without a national government? 

That there is some truth in the above remarks cannot 
be gainsaid. Who can turn his back on the lessons gained 
after the Bengal Partition days? The Bengal National 
Council of Education still survives as a remnant of these 
eventful days to tell its mournful tale. Who can efface from 
memory the mushroom growth of National schools, colleges 
and universities in alm»3t every Province asa result of the 
Non-Co-operation movement inaugurated in 1921? Most of 
them have already disappeared, and the rest are in a tottering 
condition awaiting their doom. Only recently we learnt to 
our woethat the authorities of Shantiniketan, the beloved 
' institution of the Poet started with lofty international ideals 
has been forced to approach the Calcutta University to get 
it recognized. The vast amouat of money and men offered 
at the altar of National educition, and contributed to by the 
poor though willing hands of the Indian without an ade- 
quate reburn is a consideration which cannot be lightly 
brushed aside. 

I hope, I have set forth the views of the apologist for 
English Education fairly and impartially. I have myself 
given ample consideration to the subject. I have tried not 
to deceive myself by mere sentimentalism or verbosity. I 
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have tried to analyse the real position from a broad national 
point of view. Before arguing my case I shall anticipate 
the conclusions I have arrived at. For the benefit of the reader, 
I put them inthe words of the indefatiguable patriot Dr. 
Annie Besant :— 


It is true that we cannot have a thoroughly satisfactory 
system of National education, until we win Home Rule. 
Neither can we win and keep Home Rule without a system of 
National Education. So the two must run side by side 
imperfect, till they perfect each other.” 

To begin with, let us find out what is the object. of educa- 
tion. The aim of education is generally understood to be the 
ability to earn livelihood for one’s selfish purposes. The 
necessity of earning a livelihood cannot be ignored. But to 
assert that this alone is the summum Bonum of education 
is to confound the man with the stomach. Not even book- 
learning alone, or scientific knowledge or literature or pbi- 
losophy or all of these combined can be held forth as the 
primary aim of education. Learning is good in itself but to 
accept it as the paramount aim of education is to accept the 
shadow for the substance. On the other hand a healthy 
educationai system should primarily aim at awakening. 
in boys a keen sense of their duty to humanity and the 
nation, forming the national type of character, accustoming 
them tothe national modes of life and thought, and thus 
making them fit for some form of activity by which they 
should be able to fulfill their dharma. If this essential sense 
of social duty is properly developed, if this vital principle 
can be kept alive and progressing, if this inextinguishable 


jyoti can be kept burning, all else will follow in its train.as ` 


surely and as naturally as day follows the night. And a 
system of education which impairs or does not develop a 
proper sense of responsibility towards the nation is worse 
than useless. How foolish would a people be who bartered 
away their life for little learning. 

; The next question is whether the excessive price paid for, 
- the prosecution of National education will +e justified by the 
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product. My answer is indubitably in the affirmative. National 
institutions are the only factories where we can manufacture 
the true band of youngmen who are to carry the torch of 
liberty and patriotism to every nook and corner of the land. 
To the hundreds of graduated clerks, teachers, pleaders, 
magistrates etc. who only help in perpetuating our slavery 
and in tightening the hold of an alien bureaucracy I unhesitat- 
ingly prefer half a dozen youngmen brought up in a thorough- 
ly national atmosphere, fired with burning love for their 
Motherland, and charged with a grim determination to rend 
asunder the chains of slavery at all costs. True, we have 
got Gandhis and Lajpat Rais with a stamp of the official 
universities, but who can say what would have been their 
mettle had they been dyed ina national manufactory. This 
does not bear out the utility of University education. It only 
goes to prove that there is still some lurking inherent vitality. 
in the Indian character which now and then can defy all curb- 
ing and suffocation. 

A notion has gained wide acceptance in India that Eng- 
land and the west have the sole monopoly of these modern 
ideas of Liberty, Democracy etc. That, had not England 
been gracious enough to open these rich treasures India 
would have been still groping in the dark. Far be it from me 
to deny the help given by the west, but I cannot subscribe 
to the doctrine that the west is the one and only mainspring 
from which these life-giving principles have flown. When 
the whole of Europe was steeped in barbarism our ancestors 
preached and practised in their daily government, very lofty 
ideas of true swaraj, Sovereignty of the People, etc. as is 
evident from a perusal of Ramayan, Shantiparva of Maha- 
bharat, Kautilya Arthsastra and the recent history of Ashoka 
and others. Swami Dayanand did not know English, and yet 
who has not benefitted by reading his fundamental views 
about swaraj, swadeshi etc. Again Nepal and Afghanistan 
had not to depend on inspiration from the west to cherish 
ideas of Liberty and to fight for them, 
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Space precludes me from dilating upon the other adyant- 
ages of National Education. The real utility of having a 


national medium ‘of instruction, the immense facilities it 
offers and the drawbacks of English as the national medium 
cannot be fully appreciated by mere speculation. Those 
alone—and the writer of this article is one of them -who have } 
practical experience of both can realise its vast potontialities. | 
Study of History, Economics, Politics etc. from a national | 
point ,of view as compared with tho bure.ucratic stand- | 
Point, makes all the difference. Further, national institutions 
Claim to inspire love for national culture while University 
life enceurages us to become servile imitators of western life, 
Western manners and western culture. 


Thesë are some of the advantages of National Education, 
and if the’ reader allows due weight to them as they rightly 
deserve, it will carry conviction to him and he will agree 
with me in concluding that whatever the toil and moil, and o 
whatever the cost, this Jwalamukhi of national education 
must be kept burning incessantly to enlighten the hearts of 
the Indian youth and thus to ensure an early emancipation ~~ 
of our Motherland. i | 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
THE “DINOSAUR” PICTOGRAPH DISCOVERY. 


Ta ‘Student’ contributes an illuminating article on 
the above subject to the October bumber of “ T'he T heo- 
sophical Path.” It is based upon a full report of the 
Doheny Scientific Expedition to the Hava Supai Canyon 
of Northem Arizoua published by Professor S. Hubbard, 
Curator of Archeology of the Oakland Museum, Oakland, 
California. The learned professor has also embodied iu 
the report a brief description of the remarkable dis- 
coveries made in October and November 1924. These 

discoveries are so startling and so subversive of all 
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modern hypotheses about the origin of man that the Pro- 
fessor is led to say : 

. “The whole theory of the age of humanity and its deve- 
lopment in prehistoric times will have to be rewritten. It 


would prove that human life existed in America millions of 
years before science now thinks it existed anywhere. 


If seems tbat the cliffs along the Hava Supai 
Canyon for many miles were used by unknown ancient 
peoples aS their picture-gallery, and in one place a 
number of drawings were found of extraordinary interest 
and apparent significance. Says “ student.” 


The pictographs are madein an unusual way: instead 
of being painted onthe rocks they are incised by a sharp 
tool through a very hard block of coating on the vertical red 
. sand stone cliffs, called locally ‘ desert-varnish,”’ .and formed 
by the action of a trace of iron in the strata. They stand 
cut in vivid red upon the black back-ground. Owing to their 
position they were difficult to photograph, and a platform 
standing out from tho cliffs had to be made to get good 
results. 

The three most important {drawings represent, according 
to Professor Hubbard’s opinion, an “elephant ” attacking a 
man, a group of ibexes, and “an animal quite evidently 
intended to represent a dinosaur,” the well known Diplodocus 
with its long snake-like neck and powerful tail. These will 
be clearly seen inthe accompanying plates which Professor 
Hubbard has courteously permitted to be reproduced from 
his report. 

To appreciate the significance of these pictographs—if 
the interpretation of their outlines given by Professor Hub- 
bard is correct and he is firmly convinced that no other is 
reasonable—it should be understood (a) that it is not consider- 
ed established that man in America was contemporary with 
any kind of elephant (which Professor Stauffer, geologist at 
the University of Minneseta, recently declared - had possibly, | 
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5 disappeared 100,000 years ago); (b) that the ibex is unknown | 
as a living animal in the western hemisphere ; and (c) that | 
the dinosaurs are believed to have disappeared in the Crataca- 

sus Period asthe end of the Ageof Reptiles, not less than 

from seven to ten million years ago at a conservative estimate. 


The italics are ours. These discoveries do certainly | 
— knock the Evolutionary Hypothesis on the head. They | 
prove conclusively that the evolutionists view ọf the | 
antiquity of man is wrong and his views about primitive | 
humanity are equally wrong. If man existed on the 
earth 10 millions years back and if he could paint, how 
can we believe in the Development Hypothesis. As 
regards criticisms of the “dinosaur” and “ibex” draw- 
ings by orthodox Arcbeologists, the writer says:— 


The criticisms depend mainly upon the principle that 7 

“as we know dinosaurs were extinct twelve millioz 

years before man appeared on earth, the drawing cannot be 

a dinosaur.” This, of course, begs the question for it rests 

upon the unproved assumption that science knows the age » 
of man’s appearance, and that the Darwinian view of man’s i | 
descent from sorne comparatively recont mammal is establish- 4 
ed beyond possibility of denial. 


These discoveries also shatter to pieces the theory 
that man’s origin is Simian. “Student” has the follow- 
ing pertinent observations to make on this subject. 


“Tf man come out of the stone age only 12,000 or 
15,000 years age, and if the last dinosaur passed away 12,00,000 
years before man appeared on earth, yet this man animal 
who carved this figure saw the dinosaur, some thing must be 
wrong with our idea of the antiquity of man. Likewise, | 
unless we find traces of the existence of apes—now believed | 
to have lived prior to man—in formations of the time of the ! 
dinosaur, or beyond, what becomes of the theory that man | 


_ And the ape had a common ancestor ?” 


aes V 
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This awkward question is not made easier by the sugges. 
tion that the artist drew his picture from traditions handed 
down from his ancestors. 

There may be some significance in the fact that the 
“ elephant” and ibex ” drawings are close to the “dinosaur,” 
but Professor Hubbard noticed that the “ dinosaur” is cut 
far more deeply into the red sandstone than the ‘ elephant,” 
and he believes the pictographs were made by artists of two 
entirely different races, widely separated in time. The 
Hava Supai Indians have no traditions about the carvings, 
and their tribal tales do not refer even to other pictographs 
ofa much more modern appearance found in the canyon, 
carved and painted on slabs: 


” 


The elephant, “ibex,” and “ dinosaur” carvings were not 
the only significant figures observed; onthe same wall were 
a row of symbols, very deeply cut, and resembling the astrono- 
mical symbol of the planet Mars. Professor Hubbard says 
“« desert varnish’’ had commenced te form in the incisions, 
“indicating an unbelievable antiquity an antiquity greater 
than the others.” ‘These symbols may be of great importance 


as evidence of the race which recorded them. 

Moreover if the conse! vative evolutionist can believe 
‘that “ primitive” man could draw or pictnre from tradi- 
tions of an animal which lived hundreds of thousands of 
years before he was born, he ought to be able to believe 
conclusions which are more obvious and logical. 


Besides, there is other evidence to support the con- 
clusions .which these discoveries directly lead to. Says 
“student.” 

And this pictograph is not alone in testifying to man’s 
great antiquity here: in Archgology and False Antiquities 
(1905), Dr. R. Munro describes the Lenape Stone found in the 
neighbourhood of Daylestown, Pennsylvania. It is ‘worked to 
a smooth surface, and shows the incised outline of an elephant 
along with some rude geometrical figures and etchings. And 
uhat are we to make of the carved elephants at the top of the 
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Great Stone Stela at Capan, Honduras, Associated with faces 
of Chinese type? Are they traditional reminiscences of pre- 
historic American elephants or, as Dr. G. Elliott Smith believes, 
decorative designs brought by colonists from Asia? No, one 
however, is likely to suggest that the Hava Supas elephant 
or the Lenape Stone scratching was derived from Asia. 


The following Associated Press message also is not 
Without interest. 

“ Jerome, Arizona, June 17 (Associated Press). Several 
stone picks or hammers, believed to be implements of pre- 
historic man, have been found by workmen at a depth of 
Over 100 feet in sodium sulphate deposits at Camp Verde, 
near here. Two of the finest specimens are being forwarded 
to day to the Smithsonian Institution. 

“Positions of the implements, when found indicate they 
positively were contemporary with the deposits of sodium 
sulphate, local archeologists declared. 

“« The discovery, they added, corroborates evidences fur- 
nished by pictographs in Hava Supai canyon that man existed . 
in the age of dinosaurs.” 

“ Student” thus discusses the reasons why orthodox 
evolutionists are loth to accept logical conclusions 
legitimately drawn from the premises supplied by these 
excavations and other equally indisputable evidences. 

Scientists, having no option but to accept Evolution have 
unfortunately pinned their faith onthe mere superficial and 
materialistic aspect of it, the one which only considers the 
evolution of the outer-form and functions through mechanis- 
tic factors such as ‘survival’ of the fittest,’ ‘natural selection’— 
Draw in and Russel Wallace’s special points of insistence 
and ‘spontaneous mutations’; and so the theory runs that 
some creature which had ‘fortuitously ’ acquired an opposable 
thumb and the upright position which freed the fore arms 
or other improvements of similar nature—thus allowing the 
mental faculties greater opportunities of exercise—gradually 
gained ascendgnce over the four-legged beasts and branched 
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out into many species of half-man, finally becoming the ‘lord 
of creation.’ As suitably advanced animals for his process are 
not known in early geological ages “ it must have begun in 
the late Tertiary ; in the Miocene or Pliocene, when there 
were numerous varieties of ape-like form,’ and so it is neces- 
sary to deny the possibility of intelligent man before the 
Pleistocene or, at earliest, the later Pliocene. 

The writer quotes the following from an article by 


Dr. Arthur Smith Woodward F. R. S. in support of 
the view that evolutionists of the old school are positive- 


ly obsessed by this idea. 
« One reason for suspecting that south central Asia may 


have been the originil home of man is that just before his 
beginning a very variety assembling of great apes lived in 
the forests of northern India. They are unfortunately only 
known from afew scattered teeth and fragments of jaws 
found in the deposits of Miocene age which now form the Siwa- 
lik Hills, so that we have very little information about them; 
but no such series of great apes have been discovered else- 
where. Now, atthe beginning of the Miocene period, the 
Himalayan mountains did not exist, and it may have been 
during the uplift of this mountain range that primitive man 
came into being. As tho land rose, the temperature would 
be lowered, aud some of the apes which had previously lived 
inthe warm forest would be trapped to the north of the 
raised area. As comparatively dry plains would there take 
the place of forests, and asthe apes could no longer migrate 
southivards, those that survived must have become adapted for 
living on the ground............ a 
And yet the citadel which orthodox evolutionists believe 
to be impregnable has been breached at many points. Says 
Dr. W. D. Matthew, Paleontologist of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in Recent Progress and 
Trends in Vertebrate Paleontology p 83, Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution for 1923. 
It is quite clearly demonstrated by recent discoveries that 
‘the problem of the ancestry of our race—of the evolution of 
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man—is in reality a much more complex and difficult one 


than had’been assumed either by the exponents or oponents. 


of evolution. It is not one missing link we have to find, but 


Commenting upon this ‘ Student” says. 

About sixty years ago, several quite modern-looking skele- 
tons were excavated at Castenedole in Itally, yet the stratum 
from which they were taken belongs to the Pliocene division of 
the Tertiary—not so ancient as the end of the dinosaur-age, of 
course, but not such younger than the ground ape period. 
No modern type of men can be allowed in the Plioscene, 
according to the scientific evolution-hypothesis, because any 
man living then ought to have been of extremely brutal form. 
Dr. Arthur Keith, an anthropologist of the highest standing, 
in discussing the Castenedole problem in all its details in his 
Antiquity of Man, feels bound to admit that : 


« |. the student of prehistoric man...cannot reject the dis- 
covery as false without doing an injury to his sense of truth, 
and he cannot accept as a fact without shattering his accepted 
beliefs.” p. 45. 

The following further extract which the writer culls 
from the same work reveals the mentality of the 
eminent scientist and shows the conflict between head 
and heart—between reason and faith. 

“ Indeed were such discoviries in accordance with our ex- 
pectations, if they were in harmony with the theories we have 
formed regarding the data of man’s evolution, no one would 
ever’ dream of doubting them. The consequence of accepting 
the discoveries in Calavaras Country as genuine has been well 
expressed by Professor W. H. Holmes, when he presented 
the results of his investigations to the Smithsonian institution 
in 1899. “To suppose that man could have remained un- 
changed, physically, socially, industrially, and esthetically 
for a million years, roughly speaking (and all thisis implied 
by the evidence furnished) seems in the present state of our 
knowledge hardly less than admitting a miracle. It is equally 
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difficult to believe that so many men should have been mistaken 
_as to what they saw and found.” —p. 284. 


That this mentality of Dr. Keith is not a solitary 
phenomenon is clear from the following further instances 
furnished by the writer : 


There is one account of handsome polished pestle picked 
up by an expert out of the old Pliocene river-gravel in Cala- 
veras Country which admittedly cannot be explained away 
by any theory except deliberate fraud on the part. of tho. 
geologist, and that suggestion has not been offered; yet Dr. 
Munro declares that as the skull and implements would prove 
the existence of highly developed man before the Pliocene 
they cannot be authentic, and people who accept them “are 
upholding opinions which, if true, would be absolutely 
subversive not only of the doctrine of human evolution, but 
of the principles on which modern archeology has been 
founded.” 

* # a * * # 

The famous image fromjNampa, Idaho, is another puzzle 
which defies the theory of man’s recent appearance on earth. 
This little clay statuette was brought up from a depth of 320 
feet during the boring of a shaft through Tertiary rocks, and 
it seems impossible to deny that it is about as old as the 
Calaveras remains. About this mysterious object, Professor 
G. F. Wright says: 

“« No one has’come forward to challenge the evidence except 
on purely a priorit ground...... ” That is to say the impossibility 
of its being so old because the evolutionary theory of the 
moment does not permit it ! 


Then there is the problem of the pottery found beside a 
mastodon’s tusks and horses’ teeth at Charleston, and the 
pottery and scattered bones at Vero, Florida, and the bolea- 
doras from the Argentine—polished stone balls with cut 
grooves resembling those used to-day in pairs for throwing 
down fleeing game—which Professor Senet and his colleagues 
of the University of Buenos Aires are sure are Tertiary. 
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= The so-called ‘ fossil shoe-sole found in the blue limestone 
f of the Humboldt Mountain Range in Nevada is another 
al singular petrifaction that has not been properly explained. 
It so closely resembles a leather sole with two rows of per- 
fectly regular holes for the stitches that Dr. W. D. Matthew, 
Palwontologist of the American Museum of Natural History, 
said it was “the most perfect piece of natural mimicry he 
had ever seen,” but could not be the work of man because man 
E has not been in existence miuch more than 500,000 years or so”; 
| and Professor Kemp, of Columbia University, is quoted as 
Saying that if it came from ‘the Triassic as it appeared, ‘‘it 
would probably be 10,000,000 years old or older. Man did 
not exist so long ago. That is so absolutely certain that 
any detailed study of the thing by microscope or otherwise 
IS useless. 

It is now clear as noon day that the Development 
Hypothesis can no longer be maintained either in the field 
of Biology or that of Sociology. The other hypotheses are 
Metemsychosis and Eternal Co-existence with the Author 
of the Cosmos of a Body of Eternal. Truths know in 
Sanskrit as the Veda, which is revealed and re-revealed 
through the ages in different languages to different 


| prophets, but which in its primordial purity is preserved 
| in the Sanskrit Vedas. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF HUMAN CULTURE. 

The following quotations froman address delivered 
in 1916 to the British Association for the advancement 
of Science by the President, Sir Arthur Evans, the 
well-known explorer of Crete and discoverer of the an- 
cient Minoan civilization reproduced by Mr. H. T. Edge 
M.A., in the Theosophical Path further go to confirm 
the conclusions stated above ¢ 

“Thus evoked, the Past is often seen to hold a mirror to 

the future—tho result of some temporary revolution in the 
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conditions, and affording in the solid evidence of past well 
being the ‘substance of things hoped for’...” 

“The marvelous Minoan civilization—shows that Crete of 
4,0000 years ago must unquestionably be regarded as the birth 
place of our European civilization in its higher form. But are 
we, even then, appreciably nearer to the fountain head? A new 
and far more remote vista has opened out in recent years, 
and it is too much to say that a wholly new stand point has. 
bsen gained from which to survey the early history of the 
human race. The investigations of a brilliant band of pre- 
historic archeologists, with the aid of representatives of the 
aister-sciences of geology and paleontology, have brought . 
together such a mass of striking materials as to place the 
evolution of human art and appliances in the last quaternary 
period on afar higher level than had even suspected of pre- 
viously... Certain investigations have revolutionized our 
knowledge of a phase of human culture which goes so far back 
beyond the limits of any continuous story that if may well 
be said to belong to an older world. 


(Speaking of the Paleolithic frescoes executed with consum- 
mate taste and skill in pitch dark caverns by the aid of en- 
‘graved stone lamps.) 

“ Such was the level of artistic attainment in Southwest- 
s ern Europe, at a modest estimate some 10,000 years earlier 
than the most ancient monuments of Egypt or Chaldæa. 
Nor is this an isolated phenomenon. One by one, character- 
istics, both spiritual and material, that had been formerly 
thought to be the special marks of later ages|of mankind have 

been shown to go back to that earlier world. 
“í (Greece) A truer perspective has now been opened out. 
It has been made abundantly clear that the rise of Hellenic 
‘civilization was itself part ofa wider economy, and can be no 

longer regarded as an isolated phenomenon. 
* * * * ka % 

fi. “It is difficult indeed in a few words to do adequate justice 
tò this earliest of European civilizations, its achievements are 
‘too manifold. The many-storied palaces of the Minoan priest - 
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kingsin their great days, by their ingenious planning, their 
successful combination of the useful with the beautiful and 
stately, and, last, but not least, by their scientific sanitary 
arrangements far outdid the similar works, on however vast.a 
scale, of Egyptian or Babylonian builders. What is more, the 
same skillful and commodious constructions recurs in a whole 
series of private mansions and smaller dwellings throughout 
island... The modern-ness of much of tho life here revealed 
to us isastonishing. The elaboration of the domestic arrange- 
ments, the stair cases story above story, the front places given 
to the ladies at shows, their fashionable fl,unced robes and 
jackets, the gloves sometimes seen on their hands or 
hanging from their folding-chairs, their very mannerisms as 
seen on the frescoes, pointing their conversation with animat- 
ed gestures—how strangely ‘out of place would it all appear in 
a Classical design? 

Speaking of the recently discovered rock-paintings 
of Spain, the President said: 

“One after another, features that had been reckoned as 
the exclusive property of Neolithic or later Ages are thus seen 
to have been shared by Paleolithic Man in the final stage of 
his evolution.... 

“ Of the origins of our complex European culture this much 
at least can be confidently stated: the earliest extraneous 
sources on which it drew lay respectively in two directions in 
the valley of the Nile on one side and in that of the Euphrates 
on the other.... It is now seen that the civilization that we 
call Babylonian and which was hitherto known under its 
Semitic guise, was really in its main features an inheritance 
from the earlier Sumerian race... Even the. laws which Ham- 
murabi traditionally received from the Babylonian Sun-God 

were largely modelled on the reforms enacted a thousand years 
earlier, Urukagina, and ascribed by him to the inspiration 
of the City-God of Lagash. It is hardly necessary to insist on 
the later indebtedness of our civilization to this culture 
in its Semitized shape, as passed on, together with other more 
purely Semitic elements, to the Mediterranean world through 
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Syria, Canan and Phoenicia, or by way of Assyria, and by 
means of the increasing hold gained on the old Hittite region 
of Anatolia. Evon beyond the ancient Mesopotamian region 
which was the focus of these influences, the researches of De 
Morgan etc. have opened up another independent field, re- 
vealing a nascent civilization equally ancient, of which Elam- 
later Susiana—was the center. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note 
that in ancient Egypt civilization had attained to a very 
high degree! As regards its antiquity Sir Flinders 
Petric says : 

“Thus owing to the atepoecriog in the field and the researches 
following on these we now have perfectly continuous view of 
the successive civilizations of Egypt, carried back some 14,000 
years. These settlements extend down the desert slopes to a 
level which was covered by the lake since about 12,000 B.C. 
and thus gives the minimum for the Badarian civilization. 


Here is an idea of the achievements of the Greeks 
in certain directions.‘ 

An exhibition of the newly-discovered relics of that period 
were on view in London in July; they included ivory-work 
of combs and spoons slate-palettes for grinding eye-paint, 
flint knives, excellent linen, statuettes, and ‘above all, fine 
pottery notable for its thinness and finish, and superior to that 


made to-day in that vicinity, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Demands of Democracy—By Principal Balkrishna 
M: A., Ph. D. Published by Taraporewala Sons & Co., 
190, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Democracy is the order of the day. The wave of 
‘liberty, equality and fraternity’ which ed from France, 
in 1809, has greatly changed the political map of the wordl, 
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The old despotic monarchies have dis-appeared. The 
rule of one or the few has given place to the government 
of the people. The ideas of democracy are spreading 
rapidly and even the slumbering countries of the East 
are trying to set their house in order. They are ready 
to throw away the foreign or native bureaucracies, that 
have dominated them. India is also struggling for Swaraj 
which means nothing but democracy. In these circum- 
Stances ib is indispensible for every educated man to be 

acquainted with the principles and the working of 
democracy. The author rightly remarks that “ the 

nature and working of these (democratic weapons) are 

but little known to the educated classes of India. Even 

the very words of the referendum, initiative, recall, 

plebiscite, and P. R. are not familiar to many.’ We 

hope that this valuable book will be welcomed by the 

educated Indians and be utilized for the clear under- 

standing of democratic institutions. Prof. Balkrishna 

has consulted several works on the subject and has 

discussed the merits of the most up-to-date developments 

for the perfection of democracy. The ,book is a very 

valuable guide for the study of modern Politics. . 


The New Orient—-Edited by Kyud Hossain (The 
New Orient, 12 Fifth Avenue, New York City, U.S. A. 
In India to be had from D. B. Taraporewala, Sons ¢ 
Co., 190 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay.) Annual Sub- 


scription, 4. dollars. 


This excellent Journal of International Fellowship, is 
published quarterly from U.S.A. We have the 4th 
number of the second volume before us. Its articles are 
valuable and full of information. The poems and pic- 
tures are beautiful and elegant. For the study of the 
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renaissance and general awakening, that is going on 
everywhere in the Orient, this journal is indispensible. 
We wish this fine journal every success and hope that 
jt will be patronised in India. 
SATYAKETU. 

English Translation of Rishi Dayanand’s Intro- 
duction to the Commentary of Rigveda by Pandit Ghasi 
Ram, M. A. Published by the Arya Pratinidht Sabha 
U.P. Price Rs, 2-8-0. 


I have gone threugh B. Ghasi Ram’s translation of 
“Introduction to the Commentary on the Vedas by 
` Swami Dayanand Saraswati.” The book supplies a long 
felt want. Although the book covers more than full 
400 pages, yet once having commenced to read it, I could 
not stop in the middle. My mind compelled me to go 
through the whole of it. 

In my opinion the book will draw the attention of 
the Vedic students of all countries, to Swami Dayanand’s 
vision of the Veda. I wanted to translate it myself 
but B. Ghasi Rim freed me of my burden and deserves 
my cordial thanks. 

As far as I can judge, the language of the book is 
quite inviting and the binding, paper, type also are quite 
up to the mark, but if Some rich man undertakes to bear 
the cost of binding I. hope the appearance of the book 
could be further improved when the second edition is 

_ brought out. 
Although the translation is literal, the language is 
chaste and idiomatic. The book is bound to command a 


wide sale. 
RULLIA RAM KASHYAP. 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 
THE LAHORE ARYA SAMAJ ANNIVERSARY. 


The Lahore Arya Samaj is the premier Arya Samaj 
in the Punjab, the centre of Arya Samaijic activity. Its 
anniversary is, therefore, regarded a great event in the 
Arya Samajic world. ‘This year, too, the anniversary was 
held, as usual, on the last Saturday and Sunday of Nov- 
ember. ‘This years anniversary was not so great a 
Success as were previous anniversaries, the main reason 
being internecine quarrels. In spite of that,' thousands 
attended. There were some really good speeches. Ku- 
mari Satyawati of the Kanya Mahavidyalya Jullundur 
spoke eloquently and thuoderingly on the woes of Indian 
women. Our young sister is a forcible speaker, Her 
speeches are characterised by sincerity and conviction and 
are delivered in chaste and. beautiful Hindi. It isa 
pleasure anda privilege to listen to them. We have 
every hope that our sister will continue her advocacy 
of the elementary rights of her sex with unabated vigor 
and we can assure her that her noble efforts will be 
crowned with success. Swami Sarvadanandji spoke 
with his usual fervour onthe attainment of righteous 
ends. His sermon was, as was to be expected, a spirit- 
ual banquet. Principal Rama Deva delivered his annual 
discourse and this time he chose for his thesis a pecu- 
liarly arresting subject. He spoke on “The Drama 
of the Universe.” He began by dwelling upon the im- 
measurable immensity of the heavens, the distances in 
‘space wnich baffle the highest flights of imagination, the 


figures in.astronomy which bewilder mathematicians and . 


“the insignificanes' of the small ‘atom in the - universe 
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which we call our earth. He then raised the question 
of cosmic purpose and proved by quotations from the 
writings of foremost scientists that life had never been 
‘manufactured and could never be manufactured, that 
the soul was not an appanage of the brain and 
thought not its secretion. The soul utilized 
the brain which was merely an instrument through which 
it usually acted. He quoted instances of persons in whose 
case the brain had been reduced toa pulp and had be- 
come practically only a vast purulent abcess and yet 
their powers of thinking had not been impaired. He 
also touched upon the supra-normal faculties‘of the soul— 
upon divination, telepathy, clairvoyance and clair-audi- 
ence. He then raised the question of the appearance 
of man upon earth, his destinny and the destiny of his 
younger brethren, the lower animals. He showed that 
the latest researches in archeology proved conclusively 
that man was on this planet epochs before the ape 
appeared on the scene, that some of the lower animals 
and insects—notably the bee, the hymen opteral and 


the ants—possessed powers of organisation, exhibited © 


accuracy in mathematical calculations, displayed a re- 
gard for laws of hygiene and a knowledge of the principles 
of thermal physics which not only filled one with wonder 
but raised the pertinent question whether these animals 
did not actually possess an intelligence superior to that of 
the majority of human beings. He also cited incontestible 
evidence in support of his view that the so-called lower 
races were degenerate descendants of highly civilized 


ancestors and not primitive people painfully toiling up-. 


wards. Having demonstrated that the Development 
‘Hypothesis enunciated by Darwin, Huxley and Spencer 
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A. could be proved neither by Biology and Chemistry nor 


by Archæology and Anthropology, he stated the evidence 
in favour of the alternative hypothesis of a body of truths 
eternally existent and transmitted through the ages from 
race torace aud persisting among lowermost animals 
through instinct—operating by means of metemsychosis— 
and among the highest souls through intuition. 


THE MAHATMA’S PENANCE. 
The Mahatma observed a fast for seven days because 
some of the resident students in the Satyagrah Ashram 
were guilty of misde:neanours. While this method 
of enforcing discipline, doubtless, testifies to the great 
Saint’s tremendous spiritual powers and shows how great a 
moral asset he is for humanity, we doubt whether it 
can be made universal. The fact is that the murmurs, 
mutterings and mumblings ot microscopic men notwith- 
standing, the mighty will work along their own lines and 
leave behind thema heritage which smaller men may 
utilize according to their capacity. 
All personalities cannot be measured by the same 
moral tape. Because all are ucable to adopt the Mahat- 
ma’s method is no reason why he sbould not set free for 
the good of mankind vast reserves of moral power which 
he possesses, ‘There is no doubt, as the Mahatma says, 
that physical punishment, however much it may act as 
a deterrant.and however much it may terrorise, never 
eradicates immoral habits and never reforms. The tea- 
cher who canes a boy, because the latter has displayed a 
moral weakness, clearly shows that he has mistaken his 
. vocation. Moral weakness is somtimes the result of 

wrong thinking and oftener of insufficient self-control. 
In the former case what is needed is right teaching and 
in the latter case the supreme need is the strengthening 
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of self-control in the pupil. And in what way can this be 
better effected than by the teacher setting an example? 
An example such as that set by the Mahatma overawes 
the pupils and impresses them with the majesty of self- 
control ina way in which no oral discourses, however 
sweet and reasoned out, can do. Self-control, like all 
practical virtues, is infectious. Pedagogy would be «a 
diviner science than itis now, if its apostles recognised 
more fully than they do now that the boy has a soul as well 
as a body, tbat the spirit overrules and overmasters the 
body and that it is more fruitful to reach the body through 
the soul than to seek to cure spiritual ills by torturing the 
body. Bodily torture does sometimes serve to suppress 
manifestations of spiritual perversity, but, oftener, it serves 
to harden the criminal and to make of him a sneaking 
hypocrite who pays his customary tribute to the gods of 
convention but in his heart of hearts owes allegiance 
and acknowledges feality only to the Prince of Dark- 
mess and by serving as his secret but accredited agent 
spreads corruption all round, 


THE REVOLT IN THE SWARAJYA PARTY. 


The leader of the Swarajya Party feels that he has 
to deal with rebels who have, by constant practice, re- 
duced revolt to an exact science. The Maharashtra 
politicians, however lacking they may be in constructive 


statesmanship, have a rare talent for stirring up revolt. 


and for destroying reverence, the very keystone to 
the arch of fidelity. They are, therefore, now engaged 
in holding up their whilom leader to ridicule. They 
know that there is nothing like ridicule when the aim 
is to. undermine prestige and, when prestige is gone, 
farewell then to all hopes of party loyalty and discipline. 
They can engage in this pastime gleefully and with a per- 
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h fect disregard of consequences because none of them has 
much prestige to loge. They can therefore, pursue their 
activity without fear of retaliation. They have no pro- 
gramme of their own. Their sole object is to discredit 
Pandit Nehru and to point out inconsistencies in his con- | 
duct—as if it is possible for a politician to make a fetish 
of consistency—and thus incite his followers to press for | 
further violation of election pledges and such departures | 
from the declared Swarajist policy as to transform it into | 
the policy of the Liberal Party with the Swarajist label. 

It is for this reason that their emphasis is not on 

the intrinsic worth of Responsive Co-operation—for they 
know that it possesses none—or on its effectiveness 
as a political weapon—for its utter inutility has been 
demonstrated more than once—but on its inevitability 
in view of the fact that the Swaraj Party has already 
departed from its original programme The argument 
is that if you have violated tho spirit of your pledges in 
some cases, violate it in all cases and end by repudiating 
the pledges. This reasoning, in its charming simplicity 
and ravishing naivette, leaves out of account one factor. 

The only justification for abandoning a programme 
in politics is its demonstrated failure. When you argue 
that it has néver been tried fully, you strengthen the 
case of your opponents who plead that what is needed 
is a reversion to it and a trial under conditions favour- 
able to the production of the best and highest results. 

HINDU IDOLATRY. 

The history of Indian philosophy and religion, like 
the history of secular thought and achievement in our 
hoary country, gives the lie direct to the evolutionary 
view that in the various departments of human thought 
and endeavour there has been gradual progress and no 

body of eternal truths has eternally existed to guide 


Ne 
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humanity in various «ons of the cosmos. It is inierest- 
ing to note that no less a personage than Dr, Martinue, 
the great philosopher, lent the weight of his authority 
to this view. The Indian Messenger of Calcutta quotes 
the following from ihe remarks made by the learned 
philosopher at the Soiree held in 1870 at the Hanovai- 
Rooms, London to welcome Keshab Chandra Sen. 


Elsewhere, idolatries were the palpable manifestations of 
ignorance, prior to the life of civilization; in India they 
were rather the product of a very ancient and complex, though 
somewhat exhausted civilization. It was well known to Indian 
scholars, that in the early period of their literature 
there existed philosophers who constructed systems of the 
utmost possible methaphysical refinement. The extreme 
subtlety with which they reduced theological truth to a 
species of impalpable essence, rendered a personifying 
reaction necesssary to bring the religion within the grasp of 
popular apprehension. The rich imagination and the quick 
affections of the Indian race, unable to bear the cold 
solitude of the “Infinite”, let in the sunlight of fancy into 
this vast and impalpable abyss, dividing it with shadows 
and with colours, till images shaped themselves forth, and 
personal semblances appeared in the immensity, and the 
universe became populous with gods. Thus was India the 
victim, in spiritual things, of her keen intellect and flexible 
imagination; the one thinning away the substance of 
religion, the other repairing the wasted form with illusory 
creations. As her dramas were allegories in which abstract 
qualities appeared upon the stage, made love, fought battles, 
and performed all the mimicry of life, so did her religion pass 
from poetry into mythology, crystallizing at last into idolat- 
“yous worship. The tendency thus originated became fixed 
through two causes, both operative only in civilised communi- 
ties—literature and caste. When floating fancies were taken 
up by language, and delivered into the hands of ‘Tradition, 
they “ose into positive agencies in life. Just as our dreams, 
when often told, define themselves upon the lips, and, in 
emerging, from silence, pass from ghostly vestiges into acted 
dramas ; so, in a nation gifted with imaginative speech, do the 
pictures and parables of thought, invented torelieve the mystery 
of religion, slip intosolid form in tho stereoscope of popular 
faith, to be distinguishable from realities And so the people 
might inherit what most degrades them from the men of 
letters who should most guide them. And still more must this 
fixity be given by the fatal institution of caste, which abandoned 
the mythologies to the lower orders of the people and kept the 
interpretation to the higher; which cut off, in short, the actual 
intellect of the Indian people from the popular worship, 
without faith. 7 
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ABOLITION OF EXCISE DUTIES. 
After all a great and historic wrong has been righted. 
The Viceroy has issued an ordinance suspending the 
excise duties with a view to their immediate abolition. 
Strange are the ways of officialdom! When a resolu- 
tion recommending its suspension was moved in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Sir Basil Blacket and other official 
members opposed it tooth and nail. The proceedings of 
that session of the Assembly have not yet been officially 
published and the Viceregal whase has been issued. Why 
did the Government oppose, then, what they have volun- 
tarily granted now. Must they show that, like the 
legendary paterfamilias ever jealous of his prestige, 
they can never appear to yield to pressure and what- 
ever of justice is doled out tothe people of India must 
be in the form of doses of magnanimity and generosity not 
of loaves of rights. Wego not think that thatis the reason. 
The British Government knows how to pose as the 
mouthpiece of the people of India and whenever a happy 
chance and a fortuitous agreement of views between the 
elected assembly and the irresponsible executive affords 
them an opportuniliy of assuming that role, our alien 
masters avail themselves of it fully. It is now clear 
that the Government of India was afraid of being over- 
ruled by His Majesty’s all-powerful Secretary of State 
for India and of his omnipotent masters. the Master- 
Spinners of Lancashire. The ordinance was issued when 
these mighty powers behind the Viceregal throne realized 
that even an India in chains, the most powerful links 
of which are mutual jealousies and inter-communal dis- 
unity, will no longer silently bear open. cynical and 
avowed exploitation of the country. That the Master- 
Spinners were consulted is clear from the fact that they 
have issued a communique immediately after the issuing 
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of the ordinance to the effect that they will not oppose 
the proposed measure but they expect in the interests 
of the consumers, that the duty on Lancashire cloth 
will also be abolished. Self-righteousness! Thy name 
‘is “ British character.” A Britisher will exploit for the 
benefit of the exploited, draw fat salaries in foreign lands 
at the cost of killing indigenous initiative for the benefit 
of misgoverned territories—in which category are in- 
cluded all countries inhabited by coloured people to 
which the British race can lay a fancied actual or poten- 
-tial claim. A bird whispers in our ears that the Master- 
Spinners have issued this communique because they, as 
the ultimate authority in all matters relating to econoinic 
exploitation of the non-British, sanctioned the issuing 
of the ordinance only when they had got an assurance 
that the excise duty on their goods would also go. Of 
course, it is a part of the game of politics that language 
should always be commandeered as if its function was 
to conceal thought not to reveal it and that is why they 
use words in their manifesto which, like the dreams of 
ladies, must;be intepreted by contraries. When they 
make the request, they must be understood to say - that 
they are demanding prompt fulfilment of a pledge already 
given in secret. When they graciously lay down the 
obviously reasonable condition that this is to be done 
ag soon as financial considerations. permit, they mean 
to imply that they have been prevailed upon to wait, 
for the sake of decency, till the commencement of the 
next financial year. In India financial considerations 
are at the mercy of political considerations. In order 
to be able to understand them, one need not be conver- 
sant with the laws of political economy or with the state of 
banking or exchange in the markets of the world or with 
the laws which determine world prices. He need only 
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know the mysterious workings of the official mind. In 
September the financial situation did not permit the 
suspension of excise duties. In the first week of Decem- 
ber it has miraculously improved to such a degree that 


not only immediate suspension has been ordered but 2 
immediate abolition is practically certain. Inscrutable | 
are ths ways of—sun-dried bureaucrats. | 
COLLAPSE OF ISLAM IN TURKEY. 
Comments are |superfluous ‘on the following two | 
quotations :— | 
The “Times” correspondent of Constantinople reports that | 
a certain Dr. Galib Bey, in his address of wəlcome given to ! 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha at Balikesri, said “that unless the | 
hi Koran had stated that Mohammad was definitely the last of the i | 
prophets he would have given that title to the President.” This 
statement was recieved by the crowd with cries of «“ You are 
wrong, the Ghazi is the Prophet of Turkism.” The Review of 
Religions, London. 
The reforms which the Turkish Government have promised = | ee TE 
to introduce include rew judicial codes drawn up on Western 
linos. For the purpose of training lawyers who will be able i 
to administer these new codes the first law school of the New i 
Turkey was recently inaugurated at Angora by Kemal Pasha. 
On the occasion of the opening the Minister of Justice de- 
clared that “the ideas of law invented by the Arabs in their 
deserts were really foreign to the Turkish nation, which had 
been needlessly forced to adopt and apply them as sacrosanct 
religious principles.” It is apparent from recent cables that 
the Government’s ideas of modernisation are disliked as much 


by a large number of the inhabitants of Erzerum and its 
neighbourhood as the old laws are disliked by the Government 
and the imposition of the new code is likely to prove a test 
of the President’s power.—Pioneer. 
The italics are, of course, ours. 

Mr. HARDYAT: AND VEGETARIANISM. 


Our friend Mr. Hardyal is a respected patriot and 
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vigorous writer. He is, however, a typical advocate 
who will bolster up the weakest case with ingenius 
arguments. This is all the more creditable when it is 
noted that it is not reason which rules supreme in him. 
It is impulse. If he is obsessed by a particular irapulse, 
his mighty intellect is at once requisitioned to prepare 
the brief and then, with his powerful command of 
language, the case is pleaded with vigour, earnestness and 
sincerity. At one time, our friend was for boycotting all 
foreigu educational institutions. He himself abandoned 
an unusually brilliant educational career at Oxford in 
response to that impulse and his reasoning was so con- 
vincing that many a yougman in the Punjab was led to 
renounce his acadsmic studies. His wife was with him 
in England. He taught her a great deal in Hindi but 
would not teach her English for fear lest she should 
employ that foreign language as a medium of communi- 
cation with his and her friends and be thus de-Indianised. 
A few years after this a contradictory impulse over- 
mastered him. He, then, advocated the educating of 
Young Hindu girls at the universities of Europe. His 
mighty intellect forged fresh arguments to demonstrate 
the truth of this hobby. At:one time he was a vegetarian 
by conviction and practice and at that time his view was 
that all public workers should be vegetarians because 
asceticism was essential to the building up of a strong 
body, a powerful brain and a sound character.: Another 
impulse has dow seized our talented brother. In the 
current number of “The Modern Review” in the course 
of an article on “Three Ideals of Education” our 
brother says :— 


“« Great nations cannot thrive on a vegetarian diet, though 
a few idealists may be able to live and work on milk and 
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pulses. I personally can do without many superfluous and ex- 
pensive articles of food; but I believe that a diet of meat and 
fish supplies the necessary nerve-basis for a progressive civili- 
zation. Rama and Krishna were not vegetarians. I must 
express my conviction that vegetarianism as a national 
custom is a terrible mistake, as Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh 
Clearly understood. 1t certainly destroys the great sciences 
of zoology, anatomy and physiology, and thus robs us of 
knowledge. It leads to malnutrition and racial degeneracy.” 

Although we are sure that only a visit to the 
Slaughter house can wean our brother from this latest 
impulse -for his kind and benevolent heart is sure to 
shrink from sights of wanton cruelty—yet we venture to 
make a present to him of the following paragraphs from 
Major fAuslin’s Direct Paths to Health: -- 


f 
| 
| 
“The truth of the matter is, of course, this—the cause of any | 
disease is always internal, and is frequently referred to by us 
as predisposition or susceptibility. Experimonts by Foder and 
others have established the fact that the power of the body to 
resist infection largely depends on the chemical composition | 
of the blood—that is to say, its degree of alkalinity. Oxidation 
processes and the activity of our protective substance-material 
employed by the body to destroy organism are increased by 
an alkaline blood serum, whereas a natural or acid one inter- 
fores with this mechanism of defence and favour the growth 
and development of infections. 
The blood under normal conditions is alkaline (in the 
sense of titration alkalinity.) The error of eating when no 
appetite ‘is present and eating too hastily, thus masticating 
imporfectly, makes for delayed digestion and its consequence — 
putrefective or fermentative changes with the production of 
acids that are absorbed into the blood and reduce its natural 
alkalinity. 
A ~The most important mineral elements that pass into the 
blood and tissues and preserve their alkalinity are iron, soda 
and lime. Shou!d any of these elements be present in insufficient 
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quantities in our diet, acids accumulate in tbe blood, lower its 
alkalinity and lessen our vitality and resistance to disease. 

The iron of the hemoglobin and the body cells renders 
possible the process of oxidation. The soda compounds (not 
sodiu n chloride, but sodium carbonate and phosphate) being 

‘about the excretion of carbonioxide and neutraliso various 

i acids found in blood and keep it alkalino. Lime in addition 
to building up the bones and the teeth also assists in the 
neutralisation of acids, especially phosphoric acid. 

Grains and pulses contain iron in comparative abundance 
but they are all poor in alkaline salts of soda and lime., Barley 
and millet are richer in sodium than milk. Milkiand pulses 
are the only protein foods that are rich in lime and soda 
salts. Fat, butter, and manufactured sugar are poor in iron 
soda andlime. Grains, fats and manufactured sugar are thus 
known as the potential acid foods. Fruits, salads and vege- 
table contain iron, soda and lime in comparative abundance 
They also contain vitamines, starch and sugar. They 
have thus been properly named the alkaline or health 


giving foods. Potatoes are very poor in soda or lime salts. 
The limited quantity of vegetables eaten is usually deprived 


of the valuable alkaline salts by a wrong process of cooking. 
They are cooked with too much water, and this is thrown 
away along with the food salts that are dissolved in it. Fruits 
are considered a luxury and are only partaken of in small 
amounts and at certain seasons of the year only, or even 
avoided as injurious; whilst salads are, rarely used at all. Is 
it any wonder, then, that our blood is lowered in alkalinity ? 
And most of us suffer from time to time with colds and 
other bacterial ‘infections, whilst not a few are chronic 
sufferers. 

Regarding salads and uncooked vegetables, the possibility 
of enteric fever from eating salads and raw vegetables would 
never be present unless food is taken without a keen appetite. 

Although vitamines are of importance, it must not be for- 


gotten that unless the alkaline salts are present in the food ` 


the blood cannot be kept duly alkaline to carry on the normal 
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N processes of life and health. Obesity, thinness and excessive 
w thirst are the result of living on a diet deficient in alkalinity. 
The malady found in the German Cruiser ‘‘Kronprinz Wilhelm” 
at the end of 81/2 months cruising in the Atlantic was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Aifred Mc Cann in his Science of Hating to 
be an extreme acidosis induced by a diet of acid-forming foods, 
lacking the alkaline bases and vitamines that are essential 
to health. | 
THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF MAORIS. | 
The following taole which is taken from a book | 
published in Fiji by “ Youngmen of India,’’ combined 
a with other evidence which we have already published | 
in these columns, shows clearly that thousands of years | 
Š back there was communication by land and sea between | 
India and Africa and the ancestors of the present Maoris | 
were Aryan emigrants from India: — | 
Sanskrit. j Maori. i 
Agni, fire, the god of fire. Ahi, fire sacred of a 
Rikhi, a priest, or sacred personAriki. chief a priest person. 
Manas, heart or mind. Mano, the heart 
Kesha, hairy. Keha, hairy. 
Maha, great. Maha, many; mahi, abundance. 
Deva, a deity. Rewa, elevated. 
‘Tij, to sharpen. Tio, sharp piercing. 
Bhaira, terrible. Paira, afraid. 
Miri, to die. Mori, to die. 
HINDUSTANI, Maori. 
Tara, star. Tarawera, evening star, 
= Age, before, beyond. Ake, before, onwards. 
oe Bagula, a wading bird. Pakura, a swamp hen, 
Gora, fair white. Korako, albino. 
Tircha, oblique. Tiraha, to lean, 
Lata, a vine creeper. Rata, vine, creeper, 
Mantar, a charm spell. Mata, a charm spell, 
Mota, fat, Matn, fat. 
Pet, the belly, Pito, the navel, 
PERSIAN, Maori, . 
Pak, clear, fair, pure. Paki, fair, without rain. 
Parhez, keeping aloof. - Pare, to fend off. . 
Tez, sharp. x Te-te, tne head of spear. | 
huni, a murderer. Konihi, to murder by stealth, 4 
Wana, corn. o: Tanu, to plant. i 
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EUROPEANISED TURKEY. 

The following from the Indian Social Reformer will 
be read with melancholy interest :— 

“« Evidently, the process of westernization in Turkey is 
proceeding fast apace. It is said that the hat question is 
engaging popular attention even more intensely than the 
Mosul question. A decree has been passed authorising a long 
term loan to all Government servants to enable them to 
buy a hat and a suit of European clothes. Shoes need no 
longer be taken off by worshippers in mosques unless they 
happen to be muddy. And if the proposal for making Sunday 
instead of Friday as the day of rest is carried out, then the 
process of bringing Turkey into line with Europe will fairly 
be complete. The women also are determined not to lag 
behind in social reform. They have discarded the veil and 
put on hats, for ‘no civilised lady can be in society in Europe 
wearing a veil.’ The women’s Union has requested that in 
future mosques should be placed at its disposal once a week 
for the purpose of holding:women’s conferences. But one would 
like to know whether Kemal Pasha has the country with him 
in all this process of Huropeanization. Probably not, for it 
is wellknown that there is a strong orthodox and conservative 
party ranged against him, Kemal Pasha’s attempts at forcing 
social reform upon thé people by means of coercive legislation 
will only have t!e effect of provoking an orthodox outburst. 
While-we have every sympathy with the efforts of Kemal 
Pasha to bring Turkey into a line with ther European coun- 
tries, we depricate his making a fetish of Western civilization 
which, after all, is far from being perfect. 

So the reaction against the obscurantism and medieval 
fanaticism of [slam is hurrying Turkey to her doom. Her 
imitation is neither discriminating nor rational. She 
does not realize that itis not the hat and pant that 
have made Europe great. f; 

This senseless worship of externalities and super- 


- ficialities and the consequent material evaluation of 
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individual and corporate character has proved the un- 
doing of Europe and it is a pity that, ata time when 
Occidental thinkers like Edward Carpenter, Eucken and 
Bergson are pleading for a return to simplicity and are’ 
denouncing complexity, convention, and artificiality, 
Turkey should adopt wholesale all that is superficial 
in Western civilization instead of assimilating what is 
highest in Western Thought. 


SA DED CORO O RPGC OOO PAOD RIG 
A GURUKULA SAMACHAR. sk 
Ki SQSLOLO DADRA DADE DAVAO DAC RG 


Motto I.—By Force of Brahmacharya alone have sages 
conquered death—The Veda. 


> 


Motto II.—The welfareof society and the justice of the 
arrangements are, at bottom dependent on the character of 
its Members... essers There is no political alchemy by which 
you can get golden conduct out of leaden instinct—Herbert 


Spencer. 


The coldest season of the year has set in. Nights 
and especially the small hours of the morning when a 
strong wind sets in ‘almost every day of the year) are 
very cold. The genial warmth of the clear bright sun 
throughout the day is very bracing and refreshing. No 
verdure but dried grass instead greets the vision at every 
turn. Unlike previous years, the stream in front of 
our college has not yet dried up although it has shrunken 
considerably. Its water isa thin sheet of transparent 
blue under which the beautiful rounded pebbles are 
clearly visible. It is very pleasant to sit on the bank 


under the noon day sun, 


= O 
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THE HOSPITAL. 


The Gurukula hospital has, ever since the foundation 
of the institution, doing invaluable service to the neigh- 
bouring villages. Scores of patients men, women and 
children from the neighbouring villages receive medical 
advice and medicines gratis in the Ayurvedic and Allo- 
pathic dispensaries of the Gurnkula daily. A slightly 
epidemic form of Influenza which in several cases rapidly 
develops into pneumonia has broken out in two or three 
of our neighbouring villages. The’ doors of the Gurukula 
hospital have been thrown open to all who may choose 
to come. Quite a large number of sufferers are being 
received as indoor patieuts and rescued from the jaws 
of death. So far as the Brahmacharis and workers of the 
Gurukula are concerned, the hospital ‘presents a fairly 
clean bill of health. | 

THE ‘HIKE.’ 

The Scont movement is becoming very popular 
among the Brahmach ris. Nearly all the College students 
have become scouts. Drill takes place every Sunday. 
On alternate days, theoretical lectures are given by Mr. 
Sanjhi Ram M.S. A. One Sunday some of the Scouts 
went to Rishikesh at a distance of about 17 miles and 
came hack the same day. Next Sunday, the whole party 
went out for what is technically called a‘ hike.’ They 
went out equipped as scouts into the neighbouring 
jungle and over the hills a few miles and passed the 
night and the next day there after the fashion of Scouts. 
All came back with ruddy faces and in the best of health, 
inspite of the severe cold. 


THE SAHITYA PARISHAD. 


A meeting of the Sahitya Parishad was held last 


Sunday, Pundit Deva Sharma finished his paper on 
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Yagua a part of which had been read in the previous 
meeting. The paper was very interesting and learned. 


THE GURUKULA ANNIVERSARY. 


The authorities bave decided to hold the next 
anniversary of the Gurukula Kangri during the 
Easter Holidays in the first week of April’ next in the 
Gurukula Gardens at Mayapur, Hardwar. Last year’s 
anniversary was quite a success in all respects yet the 
number of visitors did not come up to the expectations 
in view of the fact that Mayapura, is a place much 
more accessible and convenient to them. But the fact | 
that almost every Arya Samajist had attended the Cente- | 
nary at Mathura only a month before, accounted suffici- | 
ently for the slight deficiency. It may confidently be 
hoped that the Arya Samajists and the people generally 
will make up for the last year’s omission and the anniver- | 
sary will be a complete success as regards attendance, 


THE OFFICE. 

Mr. Ram Lal retired Head Clerk and Station-master 
is working now-a-days as the Head Clerk of the Office. 
Pundit Saprue who was formerly the Head-Clerk has 
returned after having been on leave for a number of 
months. He wants to devote much of his time to the 
study of Sanskrit and the Shastras, 80 he has resumed 
charge of his Superintendent's duties although he is work- 
A new clerk has been appointed for the 


pa 


monetary contributions etc. 


ing in the Office. 
Principal’s Office and another for the office of the Re- | 
| 


gistrar. | 

8 EXAMINATIONS. | 
1 The supplementary examinations took place after the. | 
- Vacations. The results were declared a few days ago. ) 
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A Brahmachari of the 2nd year Medical College and 
another of the fourth year Arts College both failed in 
Chemistry and have been degraded to the next lower 
classes. The final examination of the candidates for the 
Degree this year‘will take place about the end of January 
and the annual examinations of the other classes will 
take place in February before the anniversary. 

PRINCIPAL RAMA DEVA. 

The Kula is once more enjoying the benefit of Prof. 
Rama Deva’s presence after a comparatively long interval 
of his absence occasioned by ill health. His presence 
ineans renewed activity in all educational matters and a 
strict enforcement of discipline—in fact a new life and 
energy in the institution. His sermons on Sundays 
are a source of inspiration and edification His presence 
in the College Council creates anew atmosphere. In 
spite of his many duties, he spares some time every day 
for the dull routine of teaching work also. 
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A UNIQUE OFFER. ` 


English Translation of Rishi Daya-) 
~ nand’s Introduction to Commentary of 
3 p Riz Veda by Pundit Ghasi Ram M. Aq 


A felt want 
Bound Rs, 2-8-0, Paper Rs, 2-0-0. 


Hony Secy., Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
'U, P., Meerut - | 


Notice. 
Very few copies left, apply at once. 


1. aaa aieq—Atharva Veda with literal translation and f 
purport in Hindi and copious etymological and other notes ir} 
Sanskrit, complete in 23 parts including indexes. 


Price. Rs. 47-8-0. Postage Rs 4-4-0 \ 
Ws TIT TTT AIeI—Gopatha Brahmana of the Atharva NEUN : 


with literal translation and purport in Hindi and various etymolo- 9 
gical and other notes in Sanskrit, comlete with indexes. 


Price Rs. 1-4-0. - Postage annas 15. | 
3. aa Ha1:—Selected Mantras of the four Vedas for prayer 


and Havana with Hindi literal translation and indexes, very useful f 
to children and others for daily prayer. 


Price annas 5. Postage anna L. 
Address— P. KHEMKARAN DAS TRIVEDI, 
52, Lukerganj, ALLAHABAD. 
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